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FIFTY YEARS WITH MUSIC 



Foreword 



Q HAVE KNOWN Sigmund Spaeth for a long time. We have 
^jr appeared on the air together and exchanged musical 
stories and reminiscences at Dutch Treat Club luncheons 
and the recent Elkhart Centennial of the band instrument 
industry. He has written and spoken critically and under- 
standingly about my music, and I have followed with 
interest and admiration his various activities in behalf of 
the art in general 

It is therefore a real pleasure to contribute a brief Fore 
word to this important book covering Sigmund Spaeth's 
"Fifty Years with Music/' It contains some of his best 
thoughts, expressed in that delightfully clear style for 
which he is famous, and also a considerable amount of 
significant new material, never before available in book 
form, or in some cases even in print. 

I am glad that Dr. Spaeth included such a variety of high 
lights from his earlier books, particularly those that are no 
longer in circulation; for this array of wisdom admirably 
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sums up his unique approach to music, which has been so 
extraordinarily successful in reaching the so-called "mass 
audience." 

It is particularly rewarding to read at the very outset 
some excerpts from the doctoral dissertation on Milton's 
Knowledge of Music, which brought its author the Ph.D. 
degree at Princeton University, and which some of us con 
sider his best book certainly the most scholarly. I am glad 
also that this book contains some samples of the author's 
work in lighter vein, such as the brilliant verses called The 
Operatic Cook Book, the rhymed Prelude and Postlude to 
Read 'em and Weep: The Songs You Forgot to Remember, 
and the amusing little essays appearing originally in such 
neglected publications as They Still Sing of Love and The 
Facts of Life in Popular Song. 

It should be remembered that Sigmund Spaeth began 
his unique work of interpreting music to the average 
listener at a time when our entire musical life was riddled 
with ignorance, intolerance, hyprocrisy, and snobbery. 
Even today the majority of people do not know as much 
about music as they think they do, and the percentage of 
complete ignorance is still appallingly high. 

But at least more people are enjoying music today than 
ever before, and it is this instinctive enjoyment that Dr. 
Spaeth has made his basis of approach, assuming that 
practically everybody can recognize a tune and respond to 
the influence of rhythm. (He still uses the old gag about 
General Grant, who said that he knew only two tunes; one 
was Yankee Doodle and the other was not*) 

There have been many attempts to make music intel 
ligible to the layman, but to my mind Sigmund Spaeth is 
the only man who has been completely successful in re* 
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alizing that ideal. He has done it on the air, in books, in 
magazine articles, in his syndicated column, Music for 
Everybody, in films (both for theatres and for television), 
and in personal appearances before audiences of all kinds, 
including clubs, schools, colleges, and conventions. His 
nineteen years on the Metropolitan Opera Quiz represent 
a substantial contribution to America's musical education, 
and he has occasionally been called into court to help a 
judge or jury decide whether a tune has been stolen or not. 
We agree, incidentally, on the practical value of setting 
words to instrumental melodies, to make it easier for the 
memory to retain them, as carried out in two Spaeth books, 
Great Symphonies and Great Program Music. 

Finally, I am grateful to Sigmund Spaeth for every scath 
ing word he has written or spoken about that rape of the 
blues, that mewling, babbling destroyer of craftsmanship, 
that scaly corrupter of taste known as Rock 'n' Roll. If he 
can help in ridding us of this plague, he will have performed 
a patriotic service indeedl 

MEREDITH WIIXSON 



ONE 



Introduction 



MOSTLY AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 

^ /HE "FIFTY YEARS*' of this book's title go back roughly 
*^/ to the time of my graduate work at Princeton Uni 
versity (1908-9), when I was writing a doctoral dissertation 
on Milton's Knowledge of Music: Its Sources and Its Sig 
nificance in His Works, at the same time serving as concert- 
master of the string orchestra, which was conducted by 
Philip Mittell, who had been a friend of Johannes Brahms. 
The orchestra had the fancy title, "The Orphic Order," 
Of course the students called it "The Orful Odor." Never 
theless and notwithstanding, I was the concertmaster, with 
even an occasional violin solo. 

There was also a local Choral Society over which I pre 
sided, with a rather nondescript voice that has never yet 
made up its mind just where it belongs. (At various times 
it has taken all four parts in barber shop quartets.) One of 
the sopranos was Woodrow Wilson's daughter Margaret, 
who had a better voice than one generally hears in the 
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White House. Our conductor was Charles Burnham, who 
also had charge of the University Glee Club and Chapel 
Choir. His own voice was a big, resonant bass-baritone, 
without any nonsense. 

I remember also playing in a trio whose cellist was 
Harold Flammer, then a Princeton freshman and later a 
successful music publisher in New York. The pianist was 
Eleanor Beach, daughter of the Presbyterian minister Syl 
vester Woodbridge Beach. (Her older sister, Sylvia, even 
tually became the publisher o James Joyce's Ulysses in 
Paris, where she ran a shop called Shakespeare 8c Co.) 

There was considerable music at Princeton in those days, 
although this was long before the arrival of the West 
minster Choir School or the Columbus Boychoir. Kenneth 
Clark had written Going Back to Nassau Hall> and become 
the unique winner of a varsity P for his song-leading. 
Ethelbert Nevin's son Paul contributed some good songs to 
the Triangle Club shows. Joe Hewitt had just composed 
the great tune of the Cannon March. (All three are gone 
now.) 

We had frequent concerts by the New York Philhar 
monic and Symphony Orchestras (conducted respectively 
by Gustav Mahler and Walter Damrosch), as well as the 
Kneisel Quartet, and such soloists as Albert Spalding, 
Reinald Werrenrath, and Francis McMillen. There was an 
annual lecture-recital series by Arthur Whiting, an excel 
lent pianist, composer, and speaker. One of my duties was 
to write program notes and reviews for these concerts, and 
it was Mr. Whiting who, four or five years later, sent me to 
the music publishing house of G, Schirmer for a half-time 
job that made it possible for me to stay in New York. 

Aside from such activities, I had a chance to write a rag- 
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time song, Ananias, and arrange a medley of student airs 
for one of the University's German plays, Die Lugnerin. 
(They were sung by the heroine, played by Ernest Voigt, 
later head of the Schirmer firm. He was a member of 
Princeton's first soccer football team, which I had the 
pleasure of coaching.) 

These brief reminiscences have purposely omitted any 
reference to earlier undergraduate days at Haverford Col 
lege, where I had experimented not only with a fiddle, but 
also with the cello, mandolin, guitar, banjo, and piano, in 
spite of its being a Quaker school. (Haverford's most 
famous musical graduate, the Metropolitan Opera baritone 
David Bispham, once told me that in his day he had to go to 
the railroad station to practice singing.) Leading the glee 
and mandolin clubs, improvising waltzes and marches for 
the gym classes, composing and arranging music as required 
for class and college shows all these activities were even 
tually taken for granted, and created a helpful background 
of experience. 

Only a passing reference need be made also to two years 
of teaching at the Asheville School for Boys in North 
Carolina, where my extra-curricular duties included not 
only music, but also football, soccer, tennis, swimming, a 
debating society, the school magazine etc. again repre 
senting Experience with a capital E, One memento of this 
period is the still active Asheville School Song, whose tune 
was originally composed for Camp Tecumseh, later used by 
Kiwanis, and finally by Haverford College as the Harmony 
Song. 

From 1912 on, my memories center mostly in New York 
City, beginning at the National Arts Club and gradually 
including the Lambs, Friars, Dutch Treat, University 
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Glee Club, and the Bohemians. The Schirmer life-saver 
led to a surprise appointment as music critic on the Eve 
ning Mail, whose staff at that time boasted of Burns Mantle 
as dramatic editor, Grantland Rice for sports, Rube Gold 
berg for cartoons, and Franklin P. Adams as a columnist. 
Ed Sullivan, Russel Grouse, and Mary Margaret McBride 
were reporters, and the office boy was B. P. ("Benny") 
Schulberg, the embryonic movie magnate, now outstripped 
by his son Budd. 

With a year's interruption for war work as a song-leader 
(in "Y" uniform), my journalistic life continued on the 
New York Times, writing mostly on sports, but occa 
sionally pinch-hitting for the great James Gibbons 
Huneker as a reviewer of concerts, and also acting as H. T, 
Parker's New York correspondent on music for the Boston 
Transcript. 

The next station turned out to be the American Piano 
Company, which needed first an educational director and 
then a promotion manager for the electric player known as 
the Ampico. Seven years of this work not only started my 
habit of public talks on music (illustrated by Ampico rec 
ords) and early radio appearances, but created many mem 
orable contacts with the world of serious music and great 
musicians. I have unforgettable recollections of Rachman 
inoff, Leopold Godowsky, Victor Herbert, Jerome Kern, 
the youthful George Gershwin, Walter Damrosch, and 
Henry Hadley; turning pages for Richard Strauss through 
a concert of his own works at the Philadelphia Academy of 
Music, broadcasting with "Roxy" Rothafel, playing chess 
with Mischa Elman and bridge with Amato, Bodanzky, 
and Erno Rapee. On the lighter side there were Paul 
Whiteman, Vincent Lopez, John Philip Sousa, W, C. 
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Handy, Sigmund Romberg, Rudolf Friml, Rudy Valle, 
eventually Richard Rodgers, Oscar Hammerstein II, Ir 
ving Berlin, Morton Gould, Meredith Willson, Cole Porter 
and others. 

The organization of Community Concerts which I un 
dertook in 1928 brought a still closer association with mu 
sicians of all kinds, particularly the performing artists of 
the recital stage. Nelson Eddy was an early favorite with 
"organized" audiences, as was the tenor Allan Jones, both 
soon to become movie stars. Richard Crooks, Dorothy May- 
nor, and Lawrence Tibbett built their popularity largely 
through Community Concerts, while Harold Bauer, Albert 
Spalding, and other instrumentalists added thousands of 
enthusiastic listeners to their already large following. Local 
campaigns naturally afforded me many opportunities for 
promoting good music through public speeches and broad 
casts. 

Then the NBC network established the "Tune Detec 
tive" program, with which I was associated through the 
early thirties. It still provides staple material for guest ap 
pearances on the air, as well as for television. There was 
also a weekly broadcast with the fancy title of Keys to 
Happiness, sponsored by the piano industry, in the hope of 
bringing people back to the old family piano, which had 
fallen into general disuse. (Actually we distributed 350,- 
000 charts of the keyboard in one year, and both dealers 
and teachers made considerable use of this simple intro 
duction to "music for fun.") 

A week of personal appearances on the huge stage of the 
Radio City Music Hall, under the great "Roxy" Rothafel 
himself, stands out in my memory, (Vincente Minelli was 
the stage director; Erno Rapee conducted the orchestra, 
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and Bill Stern, then hoping to become a sports announcer, 
had charge of the curtain.) This was followed by a series of 
short movies, made for Paramount, Fox, Warner Bros, and 
Path, again using the 'Tune Detective" approach, now 
well established as an easy way to get people to listen to 
music. 

My earliest regular broadcasts had been from the orig 
inal Station WOR in Newark (with "Hollywood" Mc- 
Cosker as one of the announcers), and there was a later 
series called At Home with Music on the ABC network. 
All of this radio activity really served as a preliminary to 
the Metropolitan Opera Quiz, of which I have been a mem 
ber since 1940, when The Texas Company began to 
sponsor the Saturday afternoon broadcasts. This associa 
tion of nearly two decades brought pleasant contacts not 
only with the stars and executives of the opera house, but 
also with such experts as Olin Downes, Deems Taylor, 
Robert Lawrence, Boris Goldovsky, Jay S, Harrison, Rob 
ert Bagar, Walter Ducloux, George Marek, and the late 
Henry Souvaine, whose highly efficient Geraldine still han 
dles all details of the broadcasts. Those Saturdays in the 
opera season have been a continuous delight, with Donald 
Stewart and other representatives of The Texas Company 
serving as hosts at a luncheon preceding the matinee, then 
the opera itself, heard from the Directors' Box, the chal 
lenging intermission features, and often some social relaxa 
tion to close the afternoon. There is a thrill too in the 
realization that millions may be listening to you (for what* 
ever your words are worth), and there have been similar 
thrills in casual guest appearances with such TV favorites 
as Arthur Godfrey, Jack Paar, Steve Allen, Art Linkletter, 
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Fred Waring, Mike Wallace, Joe Franklin and Will 
Rogers, Jr. Tom Slater, Mary Margaret McBride, Tex 
McCrary, Martha Dean, and Alma Dettinger are some of 
the outstanding radio interviewers I have appeared with. 
Though radio and television are obviously the most far- 
reaching media of communication (and still apparently un 
aware of their tremendous potentialities for the spread of 
culture in general and good music in particular), I never 
underestimated the power of the printed word, even in 
connection with a largely abstract art. Even before I had 
any real newspaper experience, the old Life magazine (de 
voted to jokes rather than pictures) had carried my weekly 
column on music, including some verses now reappearing 
in this book. Later there was a demand for music depart 
ments from Esquire, McCall's, and the Literary Digest, 
with individual articles scattered through such journals as 
the Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, the Reader's Digest, 
House Beautiful, Better Homes and Gardens, and The 
New Yorker. 

The books that emerged from these fifty years with 
music have offered a variety of history and behavior. The 
doctoral dissertation on Milton, already mentioned, turned 
out to be far more than a routine discussion of the poet's 
knowledge of music. (Incidentally, the resulting degree was 
not a Doctor of Music, which is purely honorary, but a 
hard-earned Ph.D. in English, German, and Philosophy.) 

As indicated by the excerpts in this book, John Milton 
developed a mystical and metaphysical attitude toward 
music, apparently believing literally in the medieval my 
thology of the harmonious spheres and in a Puritan Heaven 
of singing angels, Cherubim, and Seraphim. His theory was 
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that Heaven and Earth were originally tuned exactly an 
octave apart (the "perfect diapason") and that this perfect 
concord was broken only when sin entered the world, to be 
discovered again by sinless mortals like Pythagoras (who 
actually did discover the important interval of the octave). 
This book was printed in Weimar, Germany, and later 
distributed by G. Schirmer, Inc., New York. There are a 
few copies still available, mostly in libraries. 

The Common Sense of Music, which came out some 
years later, was the first serious attempt to approach music 
in general from the layman's point of view and in everyday 
language, completely eliminating technical terms. The 
manuscript was submitted to Boni & Liveright, and its first 
reader happened to be Beatrice Kaufman, wife of the play 
wright George S. Kaufman. (Her favorable report may 
have been influenced by the fact that the Kaufmans regu 
larly won from the Spaeths at bridge.) Richard Simon was 
then Horace Liveright's sales manager and about to start 
his own publishing business with Max Schuster* Mr. Live- 
right was willing to let Simon & Schuster publish The 
Common Sense of Music as their first book, but this bud 
ding author foolishly refused, having no conception of what 
Cross-Word Puzzles, Trader Horn, and Will Durant would 
soon do for the new firm. 

Within the next two years Simon & Schuster actually 
brought out two Spaeth books, Barber Shop Ballads (1925) 
and Words and Music (1926). The first was handicapped by 
the insertion of two phonograph records, which were gen 
erally broken in transit. (Pasteboard records were invented 
just a few months too late.) Nevertheless, the book has re 
mained in circulation until quite recently, largely through 
the efforts of the Society for the Preservation and Encour- 
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agement of Barber Shop Quartet Singing in America 
(S.P.E.B.S.Q.S.A.), whose members welcomed it as "the first 
attempt to put barbershop harmony into print." 

Words and Music contained the analysis of Yes, We 
Have No Bananas, which became in time almost a signa 
ture for the "Tune Detective" programs on the air, and 
also The Musical Adventures of Jack and Jill, a set of paro 
dies now available in pamphlet form* and frequently per 
formed by music clubs as well as the author. Both of these 
books enjoyed the co-operation of significant Forewords, 
the first by Ring Lardner, a great barber shop harmonizer, 
and the second by "Roxy" Rothafel. 

Next came Read 'em and Weep: The Songs You For 
got to Remember (1926), forerunner of a series of collec 
tions of old American popular ballads. This was a Double- 
day publication, and the title brought some objections 
from the company's executives, who had evidently ex 
pected a scholarly and rather dull book. It was Edna Ferber 
who advised me to stick to my guns, as she herself had just 
done with her best-selling novel, So Big. 

Read 'em and Weep had a less fortunate sequel, almost 
automatically called Weep Some More, My Lady (1927), 
and the cycle ended with a book of minstrel songs bearing 
the similarly inevitable title of Gentlemen, Be Seated 
(1928). (It was bought by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for the 
movies and was recently used for one of Perry Como's tele 
vision shows,) Meanwhile J. Greenberg had also published 
a collection of American Mountain Songs (1927), in which 
my collaborator was Ethel Park Richardson. Thirty years 
later she became the first winner of $100,000 on The Big 
Surprise ; with cowboy and hill-billy music as her category, 

* E. B, Marks Music Corporation, New York. 
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and this naturally resulted in a new edition, now on the 
market. 

They Still Sing of Love (1929), consisting of odds and 
ends, partly satirical, made practically no impression on the 
public; and for the next three years Community Concerts 
demanded most of my time, with audiences organized in 
42 cities. (There are now well over 1,000 communities tak 
ing advantage of the "organized audience plan/') 

The Art of Enjoying Music (1933) probably reached 
more people than any other book of mine, being used as an 
"appreciation" text at the University of Hawaii, Utah 
State University, and elsewhere. Sixteen years after its pub 
lication Doubleday brought out a condensed version in 
the Permabook pocket size, printing 100,000 copies in a 
single edition. 

This was followed by a flat failure called The Facts of 
Life in Popular Song (1934), mostly reprinted from vari 
ous magazines. The opening essay had appeared in The 
American Spectator, under the editorship of Henry L, 
Mencken and George Jean Nathan, causing a mild sensa 
tion by its frank exposure of thinly disguised filth in our 
popular song lyrics. Some of the other pieces were from 
The New Yorker. In spite of this background and a fas 
cinating jacket drawing by Steig, this book apparently es 
caped the attention of practically everybody. 

There were compensations when the Leisure League or 
dered a small volume for its hobby series, on which we 
played safe with the title Music for Everybody (19S4). It 
was later reprinted by Sentinel Books in a revised version 
and has recently been used as a circulation premium by 
the magazine Music Journal. 

And then I wrote a book that at first no publisher would 
touch: Great Symphonies, How to Recognize and Remem* 
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her Them (1936). It was built on the simple idea of setting 
words to symphonic melodies (originally suggested by that 
great music educator, Mabel Glenn), merely as an aid to 
memory. Doubleday finally published it, and it eventually 
sold nearly as many copies as The Art of Enjoying Music. 
When a reprint was issued by Comet Press Books in 1952, 
Eugene Ormandy contributed a most helpful Foreword. 
For this he was heartily criticized by some of our musical 
snobs, who apparently feel that symphonies should remain 
a mystery to the average listener. (A sequel called Great 
Program Music, published 1940, had comparatively little 
success, running through only one edition, although its 
materials should have had more human appeal than those 
of the symphony book.) 

In 1937 the American Library Association asked for a 
readable collection of anecdotes concerning famous com 
positions and their creators, and the result was the rather 
clumsily titled Stories behind the World's Great Music, 
first published by McGraw-Hill (with jacket sketches by my 
sister Carola) and later reprinted a number of times by 
Doubleday, including a popular-priced paper-bound edi 
tion. There was a still lighter volume in 1939, Music for 
Fun (McGraw-Hill-Circle Books), which was given a simple 
switch to Fun with Music two years later (now in the cata 
logue of Rodeheaver-Hall-Mack, Winona Lake, Indiana). 
About the same time McBride published Maxims to Music, 
with gorgeous pictures in color by the late Tony Sarg, 
adapting the trick of Great Symphonies to a combination 
of well known sayings and equally important tunes, aimed 
at children of all ages. It was eventually acquired by Irving 
Berlin (now Bourne, Inc.), and there must be a few copies 
still in existence. 

In 1943 Bennett Cerf sold me the idea of contributing A 
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Guide to Great Orchestral Music to the Random House 
Modern Library. (I had tried to sell him an entirely dif 
ferent idea, but he wanted something to balance the Peltz- 
Lawrence Metropolitan Opera Guide.) This was the year 
also of the Birchard collection of 55 Art Songs, which in 
cluded more than thirty new translations and represented 
55 different composers. 

My next order came through the Magnavox Company, to 
stimulate interest in their phonographs, and it came out 
under the Doubleday imprint as At Home with Music 
(1945). This book made a handsome appearance because of 
the full-page color plates presenting scenes from the lives 
of great composers, which Magnavox had used in national 
magazine advertisements. 

Then Bennett Cerf came up with another good idea, 
again overcoming my own less practical suggestions. He 
felt that there was need for a serious discussion of our pop 
ular songs in relation to their times, and by 1948 I was 
able to deliver A History of Popular Music in America to 
Random House. (I tried to quit after writing 80,000 words, 
but Bennett held me to my contract by simply threatening 
to collect the substantial advance payment* Now I am look 
ing forward with horror to having to bring the book up to 
date.) 

This biggest of all my books has become something of a 
bible for disc jockeys, most of whom received gift copies 
from Decca Records the first Christmas after its publica 
tion. Its thesis is that our popular songs are the best and 
most honest index to American life in every generation, re 
flecting the manners, customs, morals, clothes, and slang of 
their time. (Too bad about Rock 'n' Roll, but let's face it!) 
I think the book proves that popular music can be treated 
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seriously, just as serious music can be treated popularly. 

During the past ten years only two more books have been 
added to this list (both dated 1950): Dedication The Love 
Story of Clara and Robert Schumann (Holt) and Oppor 
tunities in Music, a Vocational Guidance Manual, recently 
reprinted. The former was definitely a labor of love, an at 
tempt to tell what I consider one of the greatest of all love 
stories as though it were fiction, although every word of 
it is actual fact, based largely upon the diaries and corre 
spondence of the musical Schumanns. The book includes a 
new translation of the great Schumann song, Widmung, 
which provided its title (published separately by Carl 
Fischer, Inc.). 

Opportunities in Music tells the truth about professional 
careers to aspiring artists of all kinds, with exact details as 
to costs and other problems and an honest statement as to 
the chances for financial success. It has been used by the 
Army as well as the placement bureaus of many music 
schools, colleges, and universities, and its advice is appar 
ently accepted as practical. 

Aside from these volumes, there have been annual con 
tributions to the Britannica Book of the Year and the 
Grolier Society's Story of Our Time, plus the editing of 
four reference books for the Bureau of Musical Research, 
covering various sections of the United States, the super 
vision of a new Remick song book and five folios of barber 
shop harmony three for Mills Music, Inc. and two for 
Remick. Song lyrics, translations, and occasional com 
positions have cropped up rather unexpectedly through the 
years, justifying ASCAP membership and a gradual im 
provement in classification. 

Many other memories have contributed in some degree 
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to the making of this nostalgic volume mostly concerned 
with the recreational side of music as a hobby: dancing with 
Sally Rand at a Beaux Arts Ball, in full colonial costume, 
after discussing Brahms symphonies and conducting the 
orchestra for the Albertina Rasch girls; singing barber 
shop harmony with Governor Al Smith, Mayor LaGuardia, 
and Commissioner Moses; two command performances at 
the White House for President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
one at the Albany Executive Mansion for Governor Her 
bert Lehman; composing and presenting The Gotterdam- 
merung Damrosch Blues for the 75th birthday of Walter 
Damrosch; serving as first musical director for Lawrence 
Langner's Westport Country playhouse, which included 
composing a Shakespearian song for Romney Brent to sing 
in As You Like It and arranging sailors' choruses for Ib 
sen's Pillars of Society; playing viola, conducting the or 
chestra, and "acting" in an outdoor performance of The 
Merry Wives of Windsor; singing Beethoven's Ninth Sym 
phony with the Schola Cantorum; acting as Master of Cere 
monies for musical gatherings of all kinds, including barber 
shop "Parades" and competitions, smokers, etc.; heading 
the Kiwanis International Music Committee and bringing 
out their song book, which is still in use; talking to school 
and college audiences, dinner clubs, Town Halls, and 
forums; giving out press interviews; finally writing a syndi 
cated column, "Music for Everybody," and editing the 
magazine Music Journal, which is still my job. It has all 
been fun and all connected with music in some way. 
It certainly doesn't seem like fifty years. 



TWO 



Milton's Knowledge 
of Music 



ENGLAND'S MUSIC IN MILTON'S TIME 

/h FAR BACK as the reign of Henry VIII a golden age 
^^vfof English music had begun. At that time there was 
little real musical activity on the continent, and that little 
was sporadic and inconstant, without order or design. . . . 
In England alone was there a distinct native school. This 
was of course largely due to the encouragement and exam 
ple of Henry VIII himself, who was a composer and per 
former of ability. But aside from the efforts of individuals, 
there was a national spirit and a consistency of style in Eng 
lish music entirely lacking in that of other countries. The 
English people, as a whole, seem to have acquired a definite 
taste earlier than other nations, and the means of gratifying 
this taste were not wanting. Composers and performers 
alike were plentiful, and while no great individual repu 
tations were made, a national school was established which 
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preserved its characteristics and retained its distinctiveness 
for more than a century. The climax of this long sustained 
activity in music came, as may be supposed, in the time of 
Elizabeth, when English music and English literature alike 
reached their highest level. . . . 

Elizabethan music was of the formal rather than of the 
emotional type. The mathematical formulas which had 
been handed down from ancient times still governed the 
structure of music. The test applied to a composition was 
not "Is it beautiful?" but rather "Is it correct?" and the criti 
cal conclusion usually took the form "If it is correct, it must 
be beautiful" rather than "If it is beautiful, it must be 
correct." 

In spite of its apparent spontaneity, Elizabethan music 
depended less upon natural instincts than upon artificial 
laws and regulations. It would be wrong to assume, how 
ever, that this condition of affairs resulted in a musical aris 
tocracy, composed only of the highly educated. As a matter 
of fact, the ordinary laws of composition were so simple as 
to be within the grasp of anyone. Thus a formal style of 
music prevailed among all classes, the elements of which 
were the same for the popular ballad-writer as for the se 
verely correct composer of sacred music* . . * 

The seventeenth century, therefore, received a musical 
heritage of the highest value, and it was not slow in putting 
this capital to use. For music had now become not only the 
most popular art in England, but a recognized and uni 
versally respected science. 

Never had the interest in music been so general and spon- 
taneous. It was not a period of great composers, for under 
the existing conditions these were not necessary. It was 
rather a time of universal participation in music, when all 
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men, no matter what their condition or ability, could in 
some way be active in the art. 

This fact must be understood by one who would appre 
ciate the spirit of the seventeenth-century music of Eng 
land. Through the activity of the Elizabethans a musical 
atmosphere had been created in which men of all classes 
moved. No gentleman could claim to be well educated un 
less he possessed considerable musical skill. . . . 

Indeed, the ability to perform on some instrument, or at 
least to sing a part at sight, was taken as a matter of course. 
. . . It was evidently the custom at social gatherings for the 
whole company to join in song. The music-books of the day 
were printed with the parts facing in different directions, so 
that the singers could gather round a table and sing all the 
parts from one book. Various instruments, particularly the 
conventional "chest of viols/' formed a necessary part of 
the furnishing of a gentleman's household. It was nothing 
unusual for amateurs to produce compositions of real merit, 
and the art of improvisation, both instrumental and vocal, 
was highly developed. 

The popularity of music was by no means confined to the 
aristocracy. As in the sixteenth century, little distinction was 
made between "skilled" and "popular" music. The com 
mon people had not only their folk-songs and ballads, but 
glees, rounds, catches, and the various styles of country 
dance as well. There was a great demand for servants or ap 
prentices of musical ability. . . . 

Curiously enough, among the common people as well as 
in the cultured classes, music seemed to appeal rather to the 
ingenuity than to the emotions of men. It was the science 
and the theory of the structure of music rather than its mere 
effect on the feelings that attracted interest. To the unedu- 
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cated mind, the mysteries of a "round," with its mathe 
matical accuracy, possessed a fascination which the most 
melodious of folk-songs could not equal. To a more highly 
developed intellect the laws of harmony, "proportion," and 
counterpoint provided endless material for thought. . . . 

Many composers, treating music strictly as a science, occu 
pied their time with mere experiments in complexity. 
Works were composed whose sole object seemed to be a 
multiplication of parts. Conformity to rules was all-impor 
tant. Vocal culture was limited almost entirely to the teach 
ing of sight-singing and the "art of descant." Little or no 
attention was paid to the manner of producing or modify 
ing the quality of tones. 

Similarly instrumental virtuosity was rare, except among 
the highly trained professionals. The appeal to the emo 
tions being a secondary matter, it was important only to 
"play the part correctly/' In view of this formalizing tend 
ency, it is surprising to find a real melodic beauty in many 
of the compositions of the period. Too often, however, it 
was lost under a mass of harmonic complexities and artificial 
embellishments. . . . 

JOHN MILTON'S MVSICAL LIFE 

Milton's father was a musician no mere enthusiastic ama 
teur, but a composer of merit, "so eminently skilled . . . 
as to be ranked among the first masters of his time/'* . . . 
With such a father to teach him the rudiments of the art, 
it is only natural to suppose that the boy Milton was very 
early in life set to work at musical studies. We can well 

* Hawkins and Burney. 
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imagine the musical atmosphere of the Milton household. 
There must have been an organ in the house, and probably 
there were other instruments as well, for the elder Milton 
could afford certain luxuries. Possibly his musical friends 
assembled in his rooms at times. Some of the leading com 
posers of the day may have been present at these informal 
gatherings. . . . 

From such as these the child Milton may have derived his 
first conceptions of musicmusic of such excellence as to 
suggest to him the song of the angels themselves. We can 
imagine the awe with which he listened as they tried over 
certain madrigals or airs which they had just composed. 
Later, perhaps, when he had attained sufficiently "good 
skill," he was permitted to join in the music of these great 
men, to sing a part at sight, or to play it upon the organ. . . . 

At the time of his entrance into St. Paul's School, the 
young Milton is not only unusually proficient in his studies, 
but a musician of at least intelligence and appreciation, and 
probably of considerable skill. He plays the organ and 
possibly other instruments as well. He already knows some 
thing of theory and harmony. In St. Paul's Cathedral, near 
by, he has an opportunity to hear the best sacred music of 
the day. Here he listens to the great sounds of the "pealing 
organ," something very different from the small instrument 
in his father's house. The "service high and anthems clear," 
sung by the "full-voiced quire," create in him a love of 
sacred music which continues throughout his life. 

In his seventeenth year he enters Christ's College, Cam 
bridge. . . . By this time his musical horizon has broad 
ened. He is already formulating his own theory of cosmog 
raphy, in which the mystic element of harmony assumes at* 
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important part. It is a conception which is to remain with 
him throughout his lifethe one fixed and unwavering 
point amid his constantly changing and discordant sur 
roundings. . . . 

Is it not likely that with the beginning of Milton's blind 
ness his sense for sound increased? Nature is commonly 
credited with atoning in some degree for the afflictions 
visited upon men. Certainly in his later poetical works 
Milton shows a decided preference for the descriptions of 
audible impressions, a love of the sounds in Nature rather 
than its visible beauties, a sensitiveness of hearing rather 
than of sight. This peculiar delight in sounds had, it is true, 
been characteristic of Milton all through his life, yet there 
can be no doubt but that it increased perceptibly and found 
a more decided expression in his writings after his blindness 
came upon him. 

The lines of Paradise Lost are full of musical remi 
niscences. Echoes of madrigals and anthems heard long ago 
resound in the song of the angel choirs. Real figures of the 
past, Leonora Baroni singing in Rome, Frescobaldi play 
ing the organ, are reflected again in visionary, supernatural 
forms. All the musical elements of the pagan cosmology are 
refashioned into his Christian idea of Heaven, where celes 
tial melodies, arising from the very motion of the spheres, 
resound unceasingly. 

The poet's unquenchable desire for harmony is the domi 
nant motive. It is a longing which in his earthly experience 
has never been satisfied, a fixed idea which has possessed 
him throughout his life. ... He has failed to discover a 
religious, a political or even a domestic harmony which 
could satisfy his soul. But from his actual experience, his 
knowledge of natural laws, he builds up a strong faith in a 
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complete spiritual harmony which must exist for him some 
where in the future, and which at present can be but a 
mystical ideal. . . . 

INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL MUSIC 

One point is clearly illustrated by Milton's general attitude 
toward instrumental music. He always shows a thorough 
knowledge of the quality and effect of tones with which he 
deals. Even when he is unable to play an instrument, or has 
never, with bodily ear, heard its actual sound, he gains a 
clear conception of its quality either by hearsay or by apply 
ing his imagination to the effects of some contemporary in 
strument of a similar character; and when he has thus ac 
quired a distinct conception, there is never any hesitation 
or inconsistency in his treatment of a particular instrument. 
The quality of its tone in his mind is distinct and unchang 
ing; it has for him a fixed and definite function. . . . Cer 
tain instruments fit certain situations produce certain ef 
fects. They cannot be indiscriminately changed about. 

Our modern music lovers might well derive a lesson from 
the poet in this matter. To most listeners, nowadays, quality 
of sound seems a matter of small consequence. There are 
many compositions which one may seldom hear in their 
proper setting. Orchestral works become familiar through 
pianoforte arrangements; compositions for the violoncello 
lose their quality when transposed for the violin; songs are 
instrumentalized, or set in half a dozen different keys 
adapted to every pitch and quality of voice. Few of us seem 
to have retained that instinctive feeling for the permanence 
of quality, so characteristic of the older musicians, and of 
such discerning music lovers as John Milton. To him no 
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variation in function was possible without an accompany 
ing variation of quality. . . . 

Aside from its function of accompaniment to the dance, 
instrumental music has its chief significance for him in its 
relation to the human voice. Taken by itself it is incomplete 
and unsatisfactory. But as supplying rhythm, melody, and 
harmony for the voice, it fulfills its highest function and 
gives a working foundation for all practical music. Nearly 
all of Milton's instrumental music directly implies or at 
least suggests that it may be the accompaniment of song. 
And his direct references to song so far outnumber those 
dealing with instrumental music, and are of so much more 
personal a character, that no doubt can remain as to the 
real preference of the poet. To him music is, primarily, song. 

Milton's preference for vocal music was a natural one. It 
must be remembered that he was first a poet and second a 
musician. To him all poetry in its essence was song, and 
therefore he felt the strongest appeal in that kind of music 
which could be combined with verse. Moreover, Milton 
lived at a time when poetry and music were very closely 
allied. That his own skill lay chiefly in vocal music is also 
significant. Finally, the influence of the classical writers 
must be taken into consideration, for with them the terms 
"poetry" and "song" were practically synonymous. . . . 

Milton's conception of vocal music is too broad to be 
limited by the set forms of his own day. His ideals are far 
beyond the bounds of technical details. His spirit is the 
classic spirit, and his attitude is that of the Greek, The single 
term "music," in the Greek sense, included the kindred arts 
of tone, of poetry, and of the dance. This easily explains 
Milton's persistent connection of the three* But to the Greek 
mind "poetry" was essentially ''song/' and Milton likewise 
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uses the terms almost synonymously. He is particularly 
fond of describing himself as a singer and his writings as 
songs. . . . 

A MYSTIC'S THEORY OF MUSIC 

John Milton was no mere dabbler in music no dilettante, 
seeking amusement and culture with the smallest possible 
expenditure of effort. He took all his interests seriously, be 
lieving that what was at all worthy of attention was worthy 
of thorough and detailed study. His attitude toward music 
was primarily that of a painstaking scholar. Yet Milton's 
scholarship was of a kind which necessarily tends toward 
mysticism. Music had for him a much deeper significance 
than that of a mere accidental, interesting phenomenon, or 
even of a highly developed art. . . . 

Milton's theory of music may be said to consist of two 
kinds, which may be termed roughly the scientific and the 
metaphysical. By the first is meant that part of musical 
theory which is based upon mathematical truths, and is 
therefore assumed to possess objective reality. The second 
includes the conceptions of the origin and nature of 
music and of its mystic relationship to the whole universe. 
Both phases of Milton's theory were derived by him from 
classical sources, both were developed by him in the light 
of contemporary scholarship, and both received the stamp 
of his own individuality in the final form which they took 
in his mind. . . . 

Milton's poetizing tendency goes far beyond the scientific 
details of music. It makes of his theory of music a mysticism 
which is far more important than his technical knowledge, 
for here he gives his imagination the greatest freedom, and 
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impresses his own individuality most distinctly upon the 
materials which are at his command. 

One might almost say with truth that Milton's entire 
theory of music is mystical. He recognizes the scientific as 
pect of music, it is true, and he rejoices in the reality of 
music which is implied in its highly mathematical nature. 
But the ultimate reality of it for him lies far beyond the 
world of science and the reach of human understanding. 
This mysticism is with Milton by no means a conventional 
matter derived from pagan mythology, but in its essence a 
sincere belief, amounting to religious faith. 

From Greek philosophy and mythology he has gained 
the conception of a divine origin of music, of a harmony 
arising from creation itself, of a system of concords con 
necting Heaven, Earth, and the Spheres, and running 
through all Nature. In the Scriptures he finds hints of a 
musical Heaven, of choirs of angels, singing to the accom 
paniment of the harp. He retains the elements of both con 
ceptions and combines them into a system of his own, in 
which the universal harmony has as its object the praise of 
the Creator, and in which the Spheres join in some myste 
rious fashion with Christian spirits and angels to produce 
a complete concord, inaudible to man until he shall suc 
ceed in escaping from the bonds of sin. . . 

Milton's conception of the universe as musical presents 
at times an aspect distinctly pagan; at other times it seems 
completely Christian. The mysticism common to both is 
the bond between the two phases. . . . 

This mystical faith is the foundation of Milton's entire 
theory of music. Without it his system would possess little 
more than a technical interest. Regarded simply as a musi 
cian, Milton might well be commended for his scientific 
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accuracy in details and for his thorough knowledge of the 
fundamental laws of musical theory. At the same time he 
would necessarily be severely criticized for attempting to 
extend the bounds of scientific music, for making free use 
of his imagination where actual experience failed him. As 
a poet, however, Milton carries conviction by those very 
qualities which, from the standpoint of the musician, 
would be considered a superfluity or even a handicap. It 
is a proof of his greatness that no sharp line of division can 
be drawn between his ideas of music and of poetry, just as 
it is the proof of the greatness of a philosopher that no 
barrier need separate his ideas of science from those of his 
religion. . . . 

His experience teaches him that the laws of harmony are 
in some mysterious way the expressions of ultimate reality. 
If only they are carried far enough, they will be found to 
possess universal validity. . . . 

The breadth and depth of Milton's mind are nowhere 
better shown than in his treatment of music. The materials 
at his command were the same as those used by any other 
musician of his time; but how completely they were trans 
formed by his powers of thought! The dependence on the 
classical writers on theory, for instance, was common to 
most scholarly musicians of the seventeenth century. Even 
though little understood, the Greek music was still con 
sidered the basis of all systems of harmony. But, while to 
its originators the Greek theory really meant something, 
its principles had become, to the minds of the seventeenth 
century, mere lifeless formulas. 

Milton approached Greek music in a different spirit. 
To him, as a lover of the classics as well as of music, these 
ancient theories had reality and life. They were parts of a 
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great philosophy, a great system of thought. They showed 
how the experience of the universe affected their origi 
nators. This universe was still the same; his own experi 
ence was similar to theirs; the laws laid down in ancient 
times had proved constant. What wonder, then, that 
Milton should have appropriated and expressed the Greek 
theory in all its original purity? To him human thought 
was one continuous process, dealing with one continuous 
problem. 

Even nowadays we are too much inclined to conceive of 
a distinct break somewhere between the past and the pres 
ent. We are apt to think of ancient art, ancient music, 
ancient literature as incompatible with our own civiliza 
tion. To Milton there was no such break. He identified 
himself with antiquity as truly and as completely as with 
his own time. His debt to the classics is therefore well nigh 
immeasurable. From them he derives his philosophical 
attitude toward music, his respect for its laws, his reverence 
for its mystical attributes. What in an ordinary mind 
would import a mere scholarly interest is with Milton a 
deep feeling, a firmly grounded faith, inherent in his 
spiritual life. . . . 

According to John Milton, the systematic adjustment of 
the entire universe to law can be due only to the command 
of a Divine Will. It is only through obedience to this law 
that the world can exist. Man, by his disobedience, lost his 
understanding of the harmony of the universe. It became 
inaudible to his ear. But the harmony exists, nevertheless, 
in spite of man's ignorance thereof. When he has once 
freed himself from the bonds of sin, and entered into the 
celestial life, he will become a part of that harmony and 
will understand its complete significance. . . . 
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As long as man exists he will seek to fathom the meaning 
of those laws which control him so absolutely, of which he 
feels himself a part, but whose nature still remains a mys 
tery. Pythagoras was said to have possessed the key to the 
riddle of the universe. . . . He was, as it were, a musician 
thoroughly familiar with his instrument. . . . But to the 
uninitiated, the ordinary mortal, dull of ear, clogged up 
and muddy of soul, this instrument must forever remain 
a mystery. . . . 

It was the harmonious life harmonious with man, with 
Nature and with God for which Milton strove. It was this 
ideal that made him a musician, for in the realm of music 
he found an actual satisfaction which he could never at 
tain in the world of man. . . . To Milton the significance 
of music lies in its relation to the entire universe to man 
first of all, to Nature as affecting man and possibly affected 
by him, and finally to God as controlling both Nature and 
man. 



THREE 



The Operatic Cook Book 



^ / HESE VERSES appeared originally in the old Life 
*^ magazine, and were later reprinted by Music Jour 
nal and the National Association of Teachers of Singing* 



AIDA 

Pick out a tender young Ethiop girl, 
Soak her in arias, war and intrigue; 

Add a proud princess, a king, and a churl 
Of a priest who with Satan is clearly in league* 

Peel half a dozen long trumpets sonorous, 
Add some Egyptian effects in the chorus; 
Strain the ingredients through a libretto, 
Smother with Rhadames, in a duetto, 

4* 
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LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR 

Three quarts of Italian spirit, with a pint of Scotch as a 

starter, 
A bride, a villainous brother, and a lover from whom he would 

part her, 

A madness of coloratura, fluted and frilled to a turn, 
Six parts of harmonious raving; be careful and don't let it 
burn. 

Pour into old-fashioned bottles, of the best Donizettian school, 
Label it "Vintage of '35," and put in the cellar to cool. 

LOHENGRIN 

A large fat swan is the first thing needed, 
A soft-shelled knight may be added thereto, 

With a peppery sorceress who has impeded 
The justice of royalty all the way through; 

One sweet German maid, and a wedding, of course, 
An ounce of suspicion, a pound of remorse. 
Melt knight and swan in an atmosphere mystic, 
Serve in Wagnerian fashion artistic. 

SALOME 

Break seven veils in a good-sized platter, 
With a Baptist head of papier-mach; 

Stir to a strong, salacious batter, 
Then bake in a mild anatomic display. 

Trim in a common or Garden* curve, 

Garnish with Richard Strauss, and serve. 



Mary Garden was noted for her Salome. 
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MADAM BUTTERFLY 

A dash of Geisha, mixed with Belasco, 
A Japanese house and a marriage fiasco, 
A well-meaning consul, who isn't half bad, 
A naval lieutenant, no more than a cad. 
Bring on a child in a heart-rending manner, 
Throw in a strain of the ' 'Star-Spangled Banner," 
Garnish with sobs and an audience teary, 
Serve very hot, with complete Hara-kiri. 



TANNHAEUSER 

This Venusberger Wartburg brew ferments both love and 

song, 

The hero has to taste all kinds, to find what's right and wrong. 
Elisabeth, a gentle soul, ends on a German bier; 
The listeners join the Pilgrims' Chorus, weeping, tier on tier. 



CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 

A tasty Sicilian kettle of soup, 
With plenty of scallions melodic, 

One mournful Santuzza, just starting to droop 
For a love that has turned episodic. 

Turridu and Lola and Alfio are strained 
Through a skillet they call Intermezzo, 

And if all these people seem overly pained, 
Remember Mascagni just said so. 
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DIE MEISTERSINGER 

This is really a Nuremberg cobbler, with a pleasant sense of 

guild, 
An ancient bowl of master-song, with humor and Sachs-appeal 

filled. 

There's Walter von Stolzing, brave and true, with Eva in 

Paradise, 
Contrasted with Beckmesser villainy, determined to win the 

prize. 

Little David plays and the Masters march with banners from 
portal to portal, 

There's food and drink for every taste in this Wagner concoc 
tion immortal! 



I PAGLIACCI 

For people who love circus candy, 

Pink lemonade and soda pop, 
Leoncavallo's simply dandy 

The question is just where to stop! 

The Prologue starts it off a-humming, 
The Bird Song adds a lighter touch; 

There's lots of zest in Canio's drumming, 
With Harlequin's Serenades and such. 

The trouble is that all this clowning 

Leads on to tragedy in time, 
With one quick stab the climax crowning, 

And sobs instead of pleasant rhyme. 

But that's Pagliacci: "Laugh, clown, laugh!" 
The show goes on, now sweet, now bitter! 

It's clear that Nedda's better half 
Rehearsed his clowning just to fit her! 
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TRISTAN UND ISOLDE 

You have to be careful, in mixing this opera, 

To pick out a vial marked "Love" and not "Death." 
That makes all developments fitting and proper, a 

Hotbed of sex, with all hands out of breath, 
Excepting King Mark, who goes right on condoning, 

When Tristan himself has done shouting and moaning. 
Isolde's the one who succumbs last of all, 

Just keeping her voice till the curtain can fall. 

CARMEN 

(This may be sung to the tune of the HABANERA) 

Here's a Spanish receipt that's peppered with all the heat of the 

native spice, 
But for music you still get Bizet and find the tunes are distinctly 

nice! 

One sweet Corporal, with a heart and a throat emotionally al 
ways full, 

One tough Toreador, whose motto in life is practical: "It's the 
bulll" 

You stir them both with saucy Carmen, who plays the game, 

tho' the cards are stacked, 
Pour in some syrup called Micaela, whose gentle spirit with 

grief is racked. 

A gypsy flavor, if smuggled in, will keep the mixture from tast 
ing crude, 

You'll be delighted, no matter how you feel about "south of the 
border 1 ' food! 



FOUR 




The Common Sense 
of Music 

THE LURE OF MELODY 

HAS BEEN GIVEN plenty of publicity during its 
few centuries of real achievement, but most people 
are today still in the dark as to what it is all about. The 
difficulty lies partly with music and partly with its hearers. 

When a man wants to advertise an article, he tries to 
think up a slogan which emphasizes some constant quality 
in that article, something that the public is certain to recog 
nize as permanent and distinctive. 

For instance, there was the brand of soap which needed 
only the simple legend, "It floats." So long as the soap 
floated, it made good; and, so far as I know, it always 
floated, and still does. 

Then there is the chewing-gum, about which we are told 
that "The Flavor Lasts." Nobody stops to ask what the 
flavor is, or whether we want it to last. I am informed by 
experts that it does last, and so the slogan is justified. 

47 
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Why can't the same thing be done with music? Chiefly 
because it affects different people in different ways. 

You might say of a beautiful melody, "It floats/' or of a 
Hungarian Rhapsody, "The Flavor Lasts," but how many 
would recognize the piece by the description? Similarly 
Schubert's "Unfinished" might be called "The Symphony 
without a Headache," and Brahms "The composer you 
will eventually use," but few would be the wiser. 

What then are the constant factors in music, the things 
by which individual compositions can be recognized? Ob 
viously, the tunes. 

When a piece of music has no words, and perhaps no 
title that you can remember, there is only one way of re 
minding someone of it. You have to hum or whistle or sing 
or play the tune or a part of the tune. "By their tunes ye 
shall know them." It applies equally to Beethoven and 
Berlin, to Josef Haydn and to Victor Herbert. 

Recognition is the first step toward musical apprecia 
tion. We like the things that we recognize. "Popular music 
is familiar music," and the whole problem of making good 
music popular is simply that of making it familiar. 

Have you ever noticed how a concert audience will ap 
plaud a familiar encore after a few bars have been played? 
They are not applauding the performer or the music. They 
are applauding themselves because they recognized it. That 
is human nature, and this honest enjoyment of recognition 
marks the significant progress of the real music-lover. 

But the mere fact that music is easy to recognize does not 
prove its value. In general it works quite the other way. 
Those pieces which are most quickly grasped by the mem 
ory are likely to be the weakest musically and the ones of 
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which we are sure to tire most rapidly. Conversely, those 
things which take a little more concentration at the outset, 
and require repeated hearings before they are remembered, 
usually have the greatest permanent value. 

The weakness of most popular music is that it slides too 
quickly and easily into the memory. Incidentally, it slides 
out again just as quickly and easily. 

Actually no music exists which can. stand constant repeti 
tion. The problem of musical taste is to steer clear of the 
obvious and at the same time avoid such slavish devotion 
to any one composition as may eventually create boredom, 
regardless of intrinsic merit. . . . 

To remember a tune, we have to have certain landmarks 
on which the mind or the musical sense rests easily. It must 
not be absolutely commonplace, for then we should soon 
tire of it. But we demand certain labels of familiarity, to 
act as guides to our memories . . . 

We remember the Wagner operas by their so<alled 
"motives," the little scraps of melody by which the com 
poser identifies his characters and episodes. If we think of 
a symphony, we do so in terms of the "themes," which are 
simply the tunes. There is no way of reminding anyone of 
a particular piece of music except through the tune. . . . 

Every great composer was first and foremost an inventor 
of tunes. When he failed to think up an absolutely original 
combination and only a few succeeded in doing that he 
gave his melodic idea a new twist, or developed it in such 
a way, by harmony and form and instrumentation, that he 
made it essentially his own. 

The mere fact that you may not recognize a melody at a 
first hearing does not mean that it is not there. Perhaps the 
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fault is yours rather than the composer's. Even a fairly 
obvious composition may require several hearings before 
you grasp the essentials of its tune. 

Listen to all music in the same spirit. Give it all an equal 
chance. Don't force yourself to hear the things you are sure 
you don't like, but don't go on listening to cheap stuff after 
it has begun to bore you. 

If you like a tune, don't be ashamed to say so. If you 
change your mind later, that is your privilege. 

In the same way, resist the temptation to express an in 
sincere opinion merely for the sake of agreeing with some 
one who may be considered an authority. The standards 
of musical taste are by no means fixed, and what is con 
demned today may be rapturously applauded tomorrow. 

When, however, a piece has become well established as 
a "classic," by the unanimous approval of thousands of 
open-minded listeners, don't be in a hurry to disagree with 
the conventional point of view. Give yourself at least the 
opportunity to find out what you honestly think, after 
a fair number of hearings. 

Don't worry about your musical taste. It will develop 
normally if you hear enough music, both good and bad. 
Form your own opinions and use your own ears, 

OLD TUNES FOR NEW 

Somebody once made this distinction between popular and 
"classical" music: "Popular music has tunes, and classical 
music has not," 

That is a pretty hard saying, but it actually represents 
an idea that still lingers in the consciousness of too many 
people: the idea that good music is something difficult, 
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something over our heads, something usually summed up 
in the blanket condemnation of the word "highbrow." 

This popular attitude has been fostered and definitely 
encouraged by the critics and scholars of music, most of 
whom insist on placing it on a pedestal and emphasizing 
the exclusive quality of its appreciation. Yet it is possible 
to appreciate music without knowing a great deal about 
it, and there are those who know it well from a technical 
angle who nevertheless fail to appreciate it properly. 

The snobbish treatment of music, the ignoring of popu 
lar taste, or the contemptuous dismissal of obvious facts 
as of slight importance these are factors in the surprisingly 
slow development of the common sense of music in Amer 
ica. Our well-intentioned guides have tried to pour music 
into the people from the top, instead of letting it grow 
normally from the ground up. They have impatiently dis 
missed every sincere expression of a limited or utterly mis 
taken appreciation, and by insisting on "the best or noth 
ing" they have thrown the average listener on the defensive, 
and he has sullenly decided that "that classical stuff" is 
"over his head/' He does not pretend to know anything 
about music, but he "knows what he likes" and this is usu 
ally little more than jazz and melody ballads. 

The very word "classic" strikes terror to the heart of 
many a listener. Yet, after all, a classic is merely a composi 
tion that has proved its permanent value, by a consensus 
of approval covering an adequate period of years. It would 
be far better to call the classics "permanent music," as con 
trasted with the transient material that often wins a more 
immediate popularity. 

Actually the popular tunes of the day represent the line 
of least resistance in music. They are the easiest things for 
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the memory to assimilate, and while they do not last long, 
they are with us heart and soul during their brief span of 

life. 

It is impossible to ignore this tremendous factor in 
modern musical taste, and it cannot be dismissed with a 
mere gesture of contempt. Rather may the popular music 
be utilized as a means toward the end of appreciating the 
classics themselves. ... If the great melodies of the world 
get a hearing even in a cheapened and garbled form, it is 
better than keeping them buried altogether, and an obvi 
ous popular version may often be the only means of draw 
ing average attention to the beauty of the original. If 
writers use the same plots, characters, and literary forms 
over and over again, why should not the composers of mu 
sic have the same privilege? . . . 

Once more, in all sincerity: Don't worry about your mu 
sical taste. Just stop being a hypocrite and say honestly 
what you like and what you don't. Eventually you may find 
a reason for your choice. . . . 

The love of a good tune is the surest starting-point on 
the road to musical appreciation. Let your taste grow in a 
logical and normal fashion. You will follow the line of 
least resistance at first, for that is human nature, But gradu 
ally you will tire of the cheap and obvious things in music. 
You will find that some pieces grow tiresome very quickly, 
whereas others become more fascinating every time you 
listen to them. 

If you own a phonograph or a player-piano, your library 
of records will improve in an inevitable upward curve. You 
may discover some immortal composition quite by acci 
dent, but this very accident will make its acquisition all the 
more satisfying. 
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THE ANATOMY OF LISTENING 

How do people listen to music? Any bright little boy 
would probably answer, "with their ears"; but nine times 
out of ten he would be wrong. 

Admitting that music must be audible before it can 
affect a human being, the real art of listening does not be 
gin until those antennae that we call ears have picked out 
of the air some sounds sufficiently interesting to create a 
physical or emotional or intellectual response. 

Many people do not listen to music at all. Their eyes are 
so much stronger than their ears that they allow visible 
things to command their attention to the exclusion of 
everything else. 

Our most successful orchestral conductors are those who 
"swing a mean baton." They conquer by their gestures, 
their motions, the quivering messages of shapely backs and 
eloquent arms. One does not have to listen to orchestral 
music if the conductor acts it with sufficient realism. 

Even piano-playing leans on the eye for support. We 
credit a pianist with a "sympathetic" or "caressing" touch, 
or with wonderful "power" and "temperament." Actually 
we mean that he moves his hands caressingly, or swings 
them powerfully, or shakes his head temperamentally. 

A pianist without these visible evidences of his feelings 
is considered "cold." Once the eye has assured us that we 
are to hear a crashing chord, or a tender melody, we often 
take the rest for granted. Hence also our hesitation to ac 
cept the recording of a pianist's playing as his actual per 
formance. Our ears are too lazy to do the whole job, and 
with no one at the keyboard our eyes wander away to other 
things* 
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The anatomy of listening deals chiefly with three parts of 
the body, the feet, the heart, and the head; and to one or 
more of these the great mass of all the world's music has 
been addressed. Granting that people listen to music at all, 
which is not necessarily true, the great majority listen pri 
marily with their feet. 

The almost universal habit of foot-listening has created 
the huge mass of foot-music, the music which we whistle, 
to which we dance, and which inserts itself most easily into 
our consciousness. 

The sense of rhythm is evidently a physical matter, a 
physical response to a physical stimulus. We can't help 
keeping time to good rhythm. When the band goes by, or 
the orchestra strikes up a teasing fox-trot, we "just can't 
make our feet behave." 

There is very little credit in having this universal re 
sponse to rhythm. When people brag about it, it is very 
much like boasting that whenever they are hungry they eat 
But the purely physical response to rhythm does not indi 
cate by any means that everyone is able to beat time for 
a band, or count off a certain number of measures correctly. 
There is all the difference in the world between creating 
rhythm and responding to it. . . . 

Thousands never progress beyond the foot-listening 
stage. They go through life quivering with repressed 
rhythm, and all they need is a good, active trap-drummer to 
get them under way. 

The Indians got the same effect with a mere tom-tom, 
and probably the first savage musician satisfied his soul 
by simply beating on a hollow log with a club. When a 
child runs a stick over fence-palings, or romps around the 
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nursery, clapping or shouting in time with its jumps, it is 
doing the same thing that appealed to its parents at their 
last dance: indulging a sense of rhythm; and both are 
closely akin to the savage, with the exception that he made 
much less fuss about it. 

Not that people in general dance in timefar from it! 
But it is the orchestra playing in time that stimulates their 
rhythmic centers, and even though these respond in very 
clumsy fashion, the music has done its work . . . Don't 
be ashamed of the things your feet do under musical stimu 
lus, but don't be satisfied with this purely physical re 
sponse, for it is only a beginning. . . . 

Those who listen with their hearts may be a little higher 
up, but this would be hard to prove. Many foot-listeners 
are also to a certain extent heart-listeners, and most people 
are absolutely satisfied with the naively emotional response 
to music. 

Heart-music is again all very well in its way, but it also 
hardly goes far enough. There are some who seem to think 
that the joy of listening to music is destroyed if one knows 
too much about it. They prefer to succumb to their emo 
tions and let it go at that. 

The great drawback to this kind of listening is that it 
is affected by so much outside of the music itself. Try over 
any of the so-called "heart-songs" of the world. You will 
find that their appeal depends not only on the melody, but 
the words, the title, and the inevitable associations brought 
up by them. 

Our own mothers and our own homes deserve most of 
the credit for the success of the great mass of home and 
mother songs. Their tunes are easy and appealing, but we 
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are predisposed in their favor because we immediately 
create our own sentimental picture o what the composer 
wants his music to suggest. 

Melody, as already indicated, is a most important factor 
in music. But it can get along with very little real substance 
if it has the support o an attractive title and appealing 
words. Mother Machree and Little Grey Home in the 
West are merely reminders of our own mothers and our 
own homes. Any "Dream of Love" will call up sentimental 
images, from childhood to the grave. The melody may be 
a great one, but how accurately can we gauge its total re 
sponsibility? 

Robert Louis Stevenson called the tune of Home, Sweet 
Home a case of "wallowing naked in the pathetic*'; but to 
what extent was he influenced by the words? That is the 
weakness of heart-music. It has too much else to lean 
upon. . . . 

It is all very well to listen to music with our hearts, but 
let us not be overwhelmed by sentiment, or, worse yet, 
sentimentality. An honestly emotional melody may affect 
us directly and strongly, even though no program has been 
announced, no title suggested. It may even be argued that 
melody is the logical messenger of emotion in music* But 
it takes a very great composer to deliver such a message 
directly, without help of words, program, or previous as 
sociation. 

This matter of association, tradition, habit is a most im 
portant factor in music. We all know the stories of murders 
that were stopped, friendships that were patched up, mar 
riages renewed and burglaries uncommitted, through the 
sudden intervention of some familiar melody. Here is 
heart-music rampant, the ultimate in the psychology of as- 
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sociation! The tune itself may have been utterly worthless. 
But because a mother sang it at a cradle, or a sweetheart at 
the turn of the stairs, it suddenly becomes an irresistible 
influence. 

When the soldiers sang Tipperary or The Long, Long 
Trail, they glorified the music by association. It was as 
significant to them as the symphony of a Brahms or a Bee 
thoven to a confirmed music-lover. ... 

When Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, or Wagner had an emo 
tion to express, they did it, of course, but with a supreme 
command of materials that required far more than an 
accelerated heart-action for either their creation or their 
interpretation. 

So much for the heart-music. It has its place in the world, 
but it is not enough. While the emotional response enters 
into practically all appreciative listening, it cannot begin 
to do the whole work. 

But to argue that music is entirely a matter for the intel 
lect is equally wrong. Those who think they can listen 
to music with their heads alone are just as much at fault 
as those who try to get along with no more than a foot or 
a heart response. 

Actually very little good music has been written as an 
appeal to pure reason. Some scholars insist upon empha 
sizing the intellectual quality, but they find no material 
of lasting value that has not also an emotional or a physi 
cal appeal, or both. 

Bach is credited with writing the most "brainy" music in 
history, but his permanent popularity depends upon his 
dramatic sense and his ability to create memorable melo 
dies. He used his head constantly, but for the complete 
expression of instincts that were essentially human. 
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To Bach the adventures of his tunes through an "In 
vention" or a fugue were actually exciting, and he can 
make them exciting also to a listener who has taken the 
trouble to find out what it is all about. In his St. Matthew 
Passion the materials of the New Testament became a 
huge drama, the most significant in all history. 

Intellect alone may be the excuse for a composition, but 
it cannot possibly become the ground of its permanence. 
Even finger-exercises may be made melodically beautiful, 
and such composers as Chopin and Liszt put some of their 
finest inspirations into pieces that they called simply Etudes 
or "Studies.". . . 

Head-listening is not enough, just as foot-listening and 
heart-listening are not enough. The true appreciation of 
music comes through all three channels simultaneously, 
and every truly great composition has this triple appeal. 
It might be summed up as the appeal of rhythm, of melody 
and of technique, although all three are so interlocked that 
an accurate dissection is practically impossible, . . , 

Listen to music, not merely with your feet, or with your 
hearts, but with your whole being. Use your own ears, in 
stead of taking someone's opinion and slavishly parroting 
it. Find out what you like and why you like it, if possible; 
and if your pleasure has in it the intellectual quality as well 
as the physical and the emotional, you may be pretty sure 
you are listening to good music. 

"ABSOLUTE MUSIC" 

You will hear people speak occasionally of "program 
music" and of its opposite, "absolute music/* They do not 
mean music that is suitable for a program, but music which, 
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by its title, or a descriptive analysis, or its words, action, 
scenery, or accompanying pictures, tells a story, indicates 
a definite episode, hence follows a distinct program. 

Most of the music of the world is "program music" in 
this sense. Every time a composer gives you a hint of his 
intentions, by an explanatory note, a subtitle, the reference 
to a poem or story that was his inspiration, still more when 
he weds his music to words, and perhaps action as well, 
he is writing "program music." 

To this great class belong all operas, all the song litera 
ture of the world, cantatas, oratorios, ballets, and panto 
mimes. . . . This is program music in the broadest 
sense. . . . 

"Absolute music," on the other hand, is music that de 
pends entirely on its own material to establish a mood or 
create directly an emotional or intellectual response. It has 
no descriptive title, nor does it lean on any extraneous 
factors for support. It is music, pure and simple, with noth 
ing but tones and time to carry its message. 

Most of the symphonies, the sonatas, the string quartets, 
trios, etc., the concertos, etudes, preludes, even the shorter 
dance forms, may be classed as "absolute music." Their 
titles or playing directions may give a hint as to the gaiety 
or sombreness of their mood, but beyond this their message 
is absolute, an abstract proposition, entirely removed from 
the concrete, except as it exists in the materials of music 
itself and the physical qualities of the interpreting instru 
ments. 

The absolute music of the world is not overwhelming in 
its volume, but it contains most of the truly great thoughts 
of the master composers. In fact, the best of the "program" 
music may become "absolute" in the sense that it will stand 
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the test of performance quite apart from its narrative or 
realistic factors, and still deliver its message with inevitable 
effect. . . . 

The great weakness of program music in general is that 
it has so much to lean upon. The man who walks always 
with crutches may eventually lose all the power in his legs, 
and constant automobile-riding is certainly no help to 
strenuous mountain-climbing on foot. 

It is sometimes argued that no piece of music is interest 
ing unless it tells a story or paints a picture, and some peo 
ple even claim that every composition in the world has 
some such significance. That seems rather absurd, in view 
of the confessions of the composers themselves. . . . 

It is almost impossible to analyze human sensations so 
closely as to fix the exact value of the music in a piece which 
has a program of any kind. We find it difficult even in the 
concert-hall and in our own homes. 

Association, tradition, and habit again enter into the 
question, and, as has already been said of "heart-music" in 
general, ... it is impossible to tell how much credit the 
music itself deserves, and how much should go else 
where. . . . 

Everyone has a right to listen to music in his own way, 
and even if a composer announces a definite program, we 
are by no means obliged to accept it slavishly. One man's 
tragedy may be another man's joke. 

Program music has a practical significance, if only in 
drawing the attention of those who might not otherwise be 
interested. It gives its inherent beauty a chance to assert 
itself gradually, after a hearing has been secured by the 
perhaps meretricious aid of things that have nothing to 
do with the music as such. But all is fair in creating music- 
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lovers, and if you can invent a story or imagine a picture 
that will make listening easier, by all means go ahead and 
do it. 

The more music you hear, however, the more you will 
lean in the direction of the absolute type. As you advance 
in direct appreciation, you will find moods more important 
than stories or pictures. You will realize that the great com 
posers are those who have produced a constant effect upon 
all their hearers, with a certain degree of inevitability. 

The thrill of a direct response, identical with that of 
thousands of others, is something indescribable. It is one 
of the joys of life that cannot be denied the poorest of us, 
nor can it be supplied if the receptive spirit is not there. 

Such a thrill is not limited to music, for it is a part of all 
true appreciation of beauty. But it comes most easily 
through music, for the stimulus of music is more direct 
and unmistakable than that of any other kind of beauty 

That is why artists for all time have set themselves the 
task of expressing the abstract in concrete terms, for thus 
does one realize beauty most directly and inevitably. It has 
been practically a hopeless task for all but the musicians. 
A painter, a sculptor, a writer must deal with definite 
things. He may give his work an abstract title: courage, 
love, hate, fear, calmness, ecstasy. But we see only a con 
crete figure, or group of figures, endowed with such quali* 
ties. 

The musician is more fortunate. Through the medium 
of absolute music he comes closest to the ideal of abstract 
expression. He can make you feel joy or sorrow, courage 
or despair, calmness or excitement, by the direct transfer 
of his own emotions, and if he is a genius he needs no 
program to tell you his intentions. 
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The truly great music of the world has eventually affected 
every listener in approximately the same way. The Greeks 
believed that the thing could be brought down to an ab 
solute science, and argued that certain scales and harmo 
nies had a constant and inevitable effect. They thought that 
the Doric mode would invariably stimulate high courage 
and brave resolution, while others had a leaning toward 
effeminacy and a weakening of the character. What we 
now know of their music makes us believe that they were 
merely guessing. 

But the idea has persisted that music could directly 
affect human emotions and human character, and the his 
tory of the world seems to bear this out. How much of it 
may be due to association and tradition it is impossible to 
say. The fact remains that certain pieces by the greatest 
composers, as well as certain pieces of folk-music, have 
created in many hearts a thrill of response that is practi 
cally identical, and to this extent they have actually ex 
pressed the abstract in concrete terms. 

The final answer lies not with futurism, nor any of the 
other wild experiments made in the name of art. It de 
pends upon the ability of a great creator to express himself 
in universal terms, and then to find a receptive spirit suffi 
ciently aware of those terms to accept them as his own. 
Musically this can be achieved without the aid of a pro 
gram, whenever the creator, the interpreter, and the 
listener reach a common level of understanding. . . . 

NATURAL AND CONSCIOUS MUSIC 

While the monks of an earlier time created painstakingly 
some rules of music which are still looked upon with ven- 
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eration, Nature's own singers were melodizing and har 
monizing without the help of a book or a written note, and 
it is this folk-music that has proved permanently most 
significant. 

In every period there has been such a parallel pro 
ductiveness of the trained and the natural musician. People 
have sung or played "by ear" and invented melodies "with 
out knowing one note from another/' and because they 
were unconsciously following universal laws, their work 
often took its place with the conscious art of their time, 
or a later time. In many instances these naively honest folk- 
tunes provided the real inspiration for symphonies and 
other masterpieces of music. 

The elements of form which are found even in simple 
folk-tunes and popular music are merely broadened along 
logical lines in the greater classic compositions. The prin 
ciple is always the same. Essentially it has to do with unity 
through contrast. That is to say, a piece of music, like a 
story, or a play, or a picture, or a piece of sculpture or archi 
tecture, generally presents materials of a conflicting nature, 
and succeeds eventually in creating a unity through the 
very conflict which is so necessary for the sustaining of 
interest. 

We do not care about a book or a play in which we know 
at every moment exactly what is going to happen next. We 
want to be excited and stimulated by an actual battle of 
minds or personalities or world forces. Yet we want to be 
assured in the end that all is as it should be, a happy end 
ing if possible, but a logical ending above all else. We want 
the problem solved, the conflict decided in no uncertain 
terms. 

We do not like an incoherent picture, which is one 
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reason why we do not like futuristic painting. We welcome 
contrast, but we demand unity nevertheless. We abhor a 
shapeless building or statue, yet we would never be satisfied 
with a mere evenness of architecture or sculpture. Uncon 
sciously we admire the structure whose artist has made use 
of varied materials, whether in colors, tones, words and 
thoughts, or clay, wood, and stone, and succeeded in bring 
ing these contrasting materials to a final and inevitable 
unity. 

Object and design, system and organization, these are the 
fundamentals of form, in art, business, or athletics. The 
ancient Greeks themselves used the word "harmony" to in 
dicate "system," and the original idea of "symphony" is 
nothing more than a "sounding together." Just as form 
in athletics is organized effort, so form in music is organ 
ized material, and the material has always been and will 
always be the same: tones and time, with their possible 
elaborations. . . . 

The underlying purpose of the composer is always to 
make his melodic material as interesting as possible to the 
hearer. The mere repetition of his tunes would only create 
boredom, but by constantly using the trick of contrast, by 
introducing even a few of the numerous devices known to 
musical elaboration, he can create a diversion which will 
then emphasize all the more the beauty of the melodies 
themselves, when they are heard again, in part or as a 
whole. 

It is by their themes that we remember symphonies and 
sonatas, but in actual performance this memory may be 
enhanced by the ever fresh delight in pure craftsmanship, 
which reveals new devices and new beauties with each 
hearing. It is thus that the intellect enters into the appre- 
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ciation of music, for after we have responded physically 
and emotionally to the rhythmic and melodic inspirations 
of a great composer, we still have left the limitless field of 
pure reason, which tells us not only "This is beautiful" but 
also "This is admirably constructed." 

The symphony is the Gothic cathedral of music, the ul 
timate flower of all the seeds sown experimentally by the 
natural and the cultivated musicians of the world. Just as 
the Greek columns and the Roman arches had to precede 
the Gothic structure, with its wealth of decoration and its 
inevitable logic of line, so the song-form and the simple 
devices of contrast and elaboration have to lead up to the 
symphony. 

Don't worry if you can't appreciate a symphony at a 
first hearing. Listen first for the tunes, and try to get them 
permanently into your memory. And if you are not quite 
ready for anything so involved and elaborate as symphonic 
development, there is plenty of other music to satisfy your 
instinct for beauty, and to build up gradually your intelli 
gent appreciation of unity and contrast in form. . . . 

THE LANGUAGE OP MUSIC 

In its last analysis, music is a language, and it grows to 
the fullness of form, color, and content very much as do 
the materials of language itself. It would be absurd to 
teach children to speak by starting them on the alphabet, 
yet that is what too many people still try to do with the 
language of music. We let children gain their first vocab 
ulary and considerable fluency of speech entirely by imita 
tion, and in exactly the same way we should let them, and 
adults as well, pick up the essentials of musical language 
"by ear/' 
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After they have become accustomed to the sounds of 
music, and can perhaps utter them with some confidence, 
there is time enough to begin the study of musical spelling, 
grammar, and rhetoric. They will find the notes of music 
literally corresponding to the letters of the alphabet, and 
chord-combinations corresponding to words of varying 
simplicity or elaborateness. They will find that these 
letters and words can be built up into phrases, clauses, 
and whole sentences, that sentences grow naturally into 
paragraphs and paragraphs into chapters. 

Gradually the meaning of unity and contrast in expres 
sion will grow upon them. They will find that a musician 
has a way of creating dramatic or lyric or descriptive effects, 
just as a poet or a playwright or a novelist does. 

The language of music is universal, for it is delivered 
through tones that everyone can hear, and in symbols that 
anyone can understand. And it has the vast advantage 
over any and every spoken language that even when it is 
imperfectly comprehended, it rewards the listener with a 
direct thrill of pleasure that no one can take away from 
him, and for which there is no substitute. . . . 

AS COMMONLY INTERPRETED 

Just as any message requires the co-operation of the 
sender, the bearer, and the receiver, so every musical per 
formance has as its necessary factors the music itself, the 
composer, the interpreter, and the listener. The modern 
tendency is to glorify the interpreter at the expense of the 
composer and the music itself. . . . 

The big successes of the concert stage today are made 
through a combination of factors only partly musical. The 
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great artists are essentially great personalities, with a box- 
office value that depends on many things outside of their 
musical ability. People who go to concerts only when the 
well advertised and highly press-agented sensation comes 
to town go purely and simply for a new form of excitement, 
and the psychology of such concert-going is exactly the 
same as the psychology of World Series baseball. . . . 

Out of the "nothing but the best" attitude toward music, 
which has been deliberately or unconsciously fostered by 
the scholars and critics of music, there has grown an auto 
matic monopoly of the concert field by a few artists known 
as "sure-fire" box-office attractions. Fortunately they are 
in general worthy performers, with a true regard for the 
ideals of their art. 

But the world, and particularly America, is full of other 
worthy performers, equally aglow with the sacred duty of 
interpreting the universal message of music, and because 
they have not yet established a "name value" they find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to get a hearing. Until we stop 
eternally asking who is singing or playing, and begin to take 
an interest in what is to be sung or played, we cannot 
honestly consider ourselves a nation of music-lovers. 

The true music-lover needs but little stimulus to his 
imagination for calling up spiritual realities which his soul 
has already made its own. A few notes at the piano may 
create for him the memory of a symphony orchestra, and 
the humming or whistling of a tune may be enough to sug 
gest the voice of the greatest singer. 

But since the public performance of music is now so 
common, it is well for the average listener to develop cer 
tain standards of interpretation as well as composition, so 
that he may really judge the musical value of what he hears, 
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quite aside from personal and other considerations. Let 
him concentrate on the symphony rather than the conduc 
tor, on the song rather than the singer, on the opera rather 
than the artists. The interpreter is after all only the mes 
senger, and if we exaggerate his importance, we may over 
look all too easily the significance of the message it 
self. . . 

THE COMPOSER TO HIS INTERPRETER 

(An Open Letter) 

Sir or Madame, whoever you may be: 

To you I have entrusted my work for public perform 
ance. My reputation, such as it is, rests entirely in your 
hands. 

I gladly resign to you the difficult task of presenting my 
musical thoughts to a listener's understanding. Without 
you I am nothing; and without a listener's appreciation we 
are both as nothing. 

You have, I trust, conscientiously studied my intentions, 
insofar as I have been able to transfer them to paper. You 
have noted such directions as are unmistakable, and you 
have been guided by them in other details that must be 
left to your imagination. You are, I am sure, equipped 
with a physical and spiritual mastery of your art, and sin 
cerely desirous of glorifying its materials, if they have 
proved worthy of your intelligent interest. 

I have no wish to intrude matters of purely personal 
significance, yet my own life has entered into this work in 
most intimate fashion. I have starved at times, in order 
that it might be completed; and I have accepted patronage 
which was worse than starvation. 
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I have passed by the common pleasures of mankind, to 
devote myself more completely to my task, and I have 
shunned the easier ways of turning my talents to profit. I 
have risen in the night-time to preserve the thoughts that 
possessed me, and I have walked in the fields and the 
forests by day, that inspiration might come from things 
greater than myself. 

You also have made sacrifices, and learned to revere a 
gift which is your sacred trust. If you have suffered, let 
your sufferings reflect my own; and if you have found joy, 
let it illumine that joy which comes through creative 
achievement. 

Do not, I pray you, distort or pervert that which I have 
committed to permanent form. If your skill should fail you, 
preserve at least the spirit of my work, and if your own 
aesthetic conscience be satisfied, I ask no further approval. 

Accept the rewards that your accomplishment may bring 
you, but forget not the humility with which interpreter 
and creator alike must stand before the divinity of Music 
itself. 

We are but tools for the fashioning of a mystic purpose, 
and we know not whence the spark has come, nor whither 
it may guide us. 

To you I entrust all that is my final and universal self, 
and I gladly share with you my bondage in the joyful 
service of Beauty. . . . 

NOW PLAY SOMETHING 

Musical self-education is a simple matter, and one which 
carries with it a constant entertainment. All you have to 
do is to listen to plenty of music and then watch your taste 
and appreciation develop. 
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If you have access to concerts and good amateur per 
formances, so much the better. But waiting for such occa 
sions is like waiting for a banquet and starving in be 
tween times. We must eat to live, and we must hear music 
constantly if we are to keep alive a sense of beauty and 
harmony. 

A new type of music-lover is possible today, created by 
the regular association with artistic performance, heard 
through the mechanical instruments of the home. The 
term "canned music" is no longer one of opprobrium. . . . 

The progress of those who expose themselves consistently 
to music is often amazing. They follow the line of least re 
sistance at first, listening only to the more obvious tunes 
and rhythms. But gradually they discover for themselves 
more and more of the music that has a lasting value, and 
as they return to it again and again, they continue to add 
the subtler and more complex works to their repertoire of 
appreciation. 

Eventually they have not only built up a treasure-house 
of direct and inevitable enjoyment, of which no one can 
deprive them, but they have also increased their social 
significance by becoming live, responsive enthusiasts, in 
stead of dull plodders along the routine paths of mere 
existence. . . . 

But even after you have clearly reached the heights, and 
receive immediate and unmistakable thrills from the su 
preme beauties of music (and this is an experience not 
easily forgotten, nor carelessly to be omitted from a human 
lifetime), it is still quite possible to retain earlier and more 
obvious impressions, without discarding any of the ma 
terial that once stirred your enthusiasm. 

Our moods vary, and we may at one time demand a 
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blatantly sensational excitement, while an hour later the 
most ethereal spirituality alone will satisfy us. The whole 
body of music can always be at our disposal, and we are 
entirely justified in following even the whims and caprices 
of a moment. 

Remember that no taste is hopelessly bad, and that no 
music is without some redeeming quality that may lead the 
listener on to better things. Your one and only need is to 
listen, always, sincerely, enthusiastically, intelligently if 
possible, but with a personal integrity that makes your re 
action an individual matter, not simply the reflection of 
another's taste or judgment. . . . 

You may not know it as yet, but your musical self-edu 
cation is involuntarily going on at this very moment, and 
you are already, permanently and irrevocably, a factor in 
that inevitable response to Beauty which is in all truth the 
Common Sense of Music. 



FIVE 



Read *em and Weep: The 

Songs You Forgot 

to Remember 



INVOCATION 

Sing like they used to in Grandpapa's time, 

Don't think of grammar or rhyming each line, 

Drag in poor Mother and white-nightied tots, 

Wronged ladies, gold-slaves, in nice sorted lots. 

Maudlin, macabre, let death be your joy, 

Sigh sentimentally 1 WhoopsI Attaboy I 

Go get that urn, kid, across the dark tarn, 

Put in some naughty words, "devil" or "darn." 

Tickle that lute, it's a beaut' I Toot, tootl 

Taking a boat or a train would be cute, 

Any old place with a "home town" appeal, 

Lyric geography needn't be real. 

Get up some dialect, Irish or Dutch, 

Jokes done in black-face don't have to be much. 

Jump in the slush-pond, it ain't very deep! 

Songs haven't changed a lot! "Read 'em and Weep!" 

7* 
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EXHORTATION 

Princess or Prince (to be perfectly fair with all 

Those who for purchasing books have the wherewithal), 

If you have read them and wept, as you should, 

Maybe you think those old songs were no good? 

Reader, the public has always forgotten 

Things that were utterly useless and rotten; 

Somewhere in nature there must be a reason 

Why the same crop should come up every season. 

Think you by chance that our forefathers spent all 

Human capacity pro-sentimental? 

Look at the songs that are rampant todayl 

Sentimentality still shows the way. 

"Petting" and "necking" are new words for "spooning," 

Lovers galore are still mooning and crooning, 

Stage clocks and vaudeville watches perhaps tide 

Less than before to the beat of the slap-stick, 

But the comedian still gets his laughter 

Much as he did in the 'Eighties and after. 

Grammar and rhetoric still are neglected. 

Assonance rather than rhyme is respected. 

Tunes are so plentiful, why should a fellow de- 

Spair of composing a popular melody? 

Princess, or Prince, do you want to feel cheap? 

Look up the latest hits! "Read 'em and Weepl" 

FROM THE INTRODUCTION 

Actually the history of American manners, morals, tastes, 
and absurdities is largely written in our songs. Each gen 
eration seems to have put into musical form the current 
sentimentality, whether it dealt with death, or seduction, 
or mere innocuous love-making on general principles, and 
the day's extreme of daring or vulgarity as well, Both 
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words and music kept pace with the spirit of the time, and 
whatever was typical of the contemporary heroes and hero 
ines, the up-to-the-minute beaus and belles, found its way 
into melodic utterance. 

But throughout this musical march of America's habits 
and conventions, certain basic ideas of song-writing seem 
to have persisted right up to the present, indicating a stub 
born adherence to perhaps mistaken but nevertheless 
clearly defined ideals, regardless of the laws of grammar or 
prosody, and ignoring all but a few of the facts of existence. 

So far as the music is concerned, the chief theories of the 
American school of song-writing have been as follows: 

1. That the ideal structure for a popular song is that of a 
verse and chorus, of which only the chorus really matters. 

2. That a tune which suggests or definitely imitates one which 
has already been popular has just that much more chance of 
success. 

3. That waltz time is the perfect expression of sentiment. 

4. That putting the verse part in some different rhythmic 
form will accentuate the delightfulness of the waltz time. 

5. That a cadence with barber-shop harmony inserted here 
and there will bring tears to the most hardened eyes. 

6. That an occasional chance to hang on to a long note, even 
on an unimportant word like "of," is not to be overlooked. 

7. That the human mind is incapable of retaining any but 
the simplest melodic intervals, and the human voice of singing 
beyond the limits of one octave. 

On the side of the words, the following principles are 
important: 

1. Correctness of English is by no means an asset, and may at 
times be a positive handicap. 
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2. Assonance is often to be preferred to rhyme. So long as 
the vowel sounds are the same, what's the difference? 

3. The mispronunciation of words and other evidences of 
deficient mentality should always be accepted as the height of 
wit. 

4. Correct accenting is a trifling matter as compared with hi- 
f alutin' artificiality of language. 

5. The world is full of wronged women and malevolent vil 
lains and something should be done about it. 

6. Death should always be the occasion for a maudlin orgy, 
increasing in volume according to the extreme youth or extreme 
age of the victim. 

7. Sin is wrong; virtue is most praiseworthy; gold is a highly 
over-rated commodity; marriage may be achieved under almost 
any circumstances, even on the spur of the moment; and no 
matter how desperate the situation, evil cannot possibly tri 
umph. 

With these fundamentals consistently emphasized, cer 
tain songs have stood out from time to time and actually 
made history or co-operated with it. They deserve some 
fairly serious analysis, as well as an occasional reflection of 
a less serious nature, and they reveal much of human na 
ture, quite apart from their specific application to Ameri 
can society. 

''Read 'em and weep," or laugh, as the case may be. And 
if you don't believe it, look up the originals, for these 
things actually happened. 



S IX 



They Still Sing 
of Love 



BARBER-SHOP BALLADRY 

^ /HE MAN WHO has not harmonized, or tried to, 
*^>/ whether a whiskey tenor or a growling bass, or the 
full-throated leading on the air, is fit for gout, dyspepsia, 
or a jail. 

That's not exactly the way Shakespeare put it, but you 
get the idea. "That barber-shop chord" has created more 
good-will and cemented more friendships than all the 
signed agreements in the world. Misunderstandings have 
been dispelled and rancors eliminated in advance by that 
mystic union of musical parts which Browning idealized 
poetically as "not a fourth tone, but a star." 

It was assumed at one time that men would sing freely 
only when their natural self-consciousness had been re 
moved by artificial stimulants. Today, when such stimula 
tion is theoretically impossible, mankind still sings "close 

76 
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harmony/' getting a kick out of the music itself, when all 
other springs have dried up. 

You have heard them plenty of times in the course of a 
convention, on the back porch of a summer's evening, or 
in a secluded corner of a boatdeck, or around a lamp-post 
late at night, and perhaps, at their best, in the privacy of 
the fraternal shower-baths, for there is nothing like a good 
bathroom to bring out the range and resonance of the 
lusty male voice. Whether it is the sense of privacy and 
unlikely interruption, or the actual amplification pro 
duced by tiling, marble, and enamel, the fact remains that 
the bathroom school of vocal music has a significance all 
its own. 

Sweet Adeline, Workin' on the Railroad, In the Evening 
by the Moonlight, How Dry I Am, And She Lives Down 
in Our Alley it matters little what the sentiment may be, 
so long as the words and melody are fairly familiar and 
the chances for a "Hold it!" sufficiently frequent. It is at 
such lingering moments that the most poignant effects are 
produced. . . . 

The male quartet is still the surest source of entertain 
ment on the vaudeville stage or in the theatres and motion 
picture houses of America, But it is inevitably the amateur 
who gets the most fun out of "close harmony/' There are 
plenty of people who would not dare to trust their voices in 
a solo (and rightly) but who sound perfectly splendid when 
they mingle them with at least three others, the more the 
merrier. In the average organization, a "quartet" means 
anything from two harmonizers and a "lead" to a full-sized 
glee club. The bigger the crowd, the less the individual 
vocal quality matters. 

There is an old story about a German singing-teacher 
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who was trying desperately but in vain to get a feminine 
pupil to sing in tune. Finally he threw up his hands in 
despair, crying, "Young lady, I play for you the white keys 
and I play for you the black keys. But always you sing in 
the cracks!" 

Such pessimism is not necessary when "good fellows get 
together," even though the "stein on the table" contains 
nothing more harmful than ginger ale. In the common ex 
pression of a musical enthusiasm, all minor defects are 
swallowed up, and the result is actually akin to beauty it 
self. But music has a social as well as an artistic significance, 
and it is to the social side that the practice of barber-shop 
harmony contributes most decidedly. 

THE VOICE (A TRAGEDY) 

Ever since she began taking lessons it has been known as 
"the Voice." Somehow the definite article, in place of a 
possessive pronoun, suggested abstract infinity, something 
to be discussed only in reverential whispers. 

By the time she was old enough to go on the concert 
stage, if permitted, "the Voice" had accumulated a local 
saga all its own. Old-timers coming back to town were told, 
"You wouldn't recognize the Voice now. It has matured 
so." 

Urged to try it out in public, her only reply was, "The 
Voice is not quite ready yet. For my friends, yes, but not 
for the world in general," accompanied by a dazzling smile 
that spelled personality. 

In the back parlor, with Mother at the piano, "the 
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Voice" sounded grand and noble and inspiring. "It will put 
this town on the map/ 1 said the makers of legend, mean 
while looking up the records of the Metropolitan Opera 
stars. 

A Visiting Musician was persuaded to listen to "the 
Voice," with everything just right and the promise of re 
freshments afterwards. 'The Voice has great possibilities/' 
he said, hesitatingly. "I would recommend careful study." 

The next step was New York. Letters came back at in 
tervals. "You would never recognize the Voice, It has 
grown so and developed such Art." 

Finally a concert in the local High School auditorium 
"to raise funds for a career." Flowers and applause. 'The 
Voice is all that has been prophesied," wrote the Society 
Reporter. "Its happy owner is assured of a glorious future." 

Back to New York. More trials, tests, hearings, opinions. 
"The Voice is too great potentially to spoil with a pre 
mature debut." "The Voice needs experience continued 
contact with critical audiences." "The Voice is not yet 
ready, for it is of the type that must conquer completely or 
not at all" "The Voice is lyric" "The Voice is dramatic." 
"The Voice is a luscious mezzo." "The Voice is a coloratura 
soprano." 

Years have passed and "the Voice" remains an abstrac 
tion. People returning to town are told, "But you should 
hear the Voice now. You will be astonished at the im 
provement." 

Friends still talk of it in whispers in the back parlor. 
Local audiences still gather for the annual concert in the 
High School Auditorium. And still "the Voice" is not 
ready. It never will be. 
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A PARALLEL PARABLE 

Two boys, Ike Johnson and Mike Williams, were known 
locally as very good fiddlers by the time they graduated 
from High School. Both decided upon musical careers. 

Ike Johnson earned some money playing in a summer 
hotel, got his father to promise a little more backing if it 
was needed and went to New York to study and look for 
a job. 

He won the interest of a first-class teacher by his talent, 
picked up some work in the dance orchestras and the the 
atres, and joined the Musicians' Union. 

Today he is one of the violinists in New York's biggest 
movie house and regularly sends money home to the folks. 

* * # 

Mike Williams started with the support of the local 
financiers. Backed by ten thousand dollars of their money, 
he went abroad and "finished" under the most expensive 
of foreign masters. 

He changed his name to Mischa Guglielmi, hired a man 
ager (with a large payment in advance) and announced a 
New York recital. The newspapers guardedly agreed that 
he was good. 

With the help of new friends and fresh capital, he ad 
vertised heavily and started on a concert tour which in 
cluded some paying engagements. He kept this up for sev 
eral years, until he realized that his income would never 
catch up with his expenditures. 

Today he is one of the violinists in New York's biggest 
movie house and gradually paying off his debts. 

MORAL: Talent will find an audience somehow. 
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SLAVES TO MUSIC 

i. THE RHYTHMIST 

Jones was what scientists call an Absolute Rhythmist. 
That is to say, he was so completely responsive to rhythm 
that he automatically and unconsciously kept time to any 
music within his hearing, no matter what he might be 
doing. 

If anyone spoke to him while even a piano was being 
played, he could answer only in abrupt, rhythmic snatches, 
exactly parallel to the musical accents themselves. It was 
not a bad habit when it came to walking, and for such 
household occupations as shaving, washing, shining shoes, 
and the daily dozen it proved so helpful that Jones de 
liberately made use of phonograph records or the radio. 

The greatest difficulty came with the eating of meals. 
Jones liked to dine out, being a bachelor, but he had to 
select his restaurants very carefully to get just the right 
music for rhythmic mastication. 

He finally discovered a place on Sixth Avenue where the 
orchestra could be depended upon to play with a steady 
rhythm, excellent for the digestion as well as for conversa 
tion. For a long time all went well, and it was just my luck 
to be present when the inevitable tragedy occurred. 

We were dining together at his favorite table, and Jones, 
lulled into fancied security by weeks of rhythmic eating, 
had ordered an unusually rich and elaborate meal. He was 
chewing along with cheerful regularity, when suddenly, 
just as his mouth was full of a most indigestible lobster 
salad, the orchestra broke without warning into the jazziest 
of cross rhythms. 
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Jones' instinct rose desperately to the situation. His jaws 
worked convulsively, and for a time he managed to keep 
up with the beat of the music. But finally there came a 
horrible choking sound. His face grew purple. He cast one 
piteous look at me and slid unconscious to the floor. 

By rare good fortune, however, this was one of those 
restaurants where it is customary to play Chopin's Funeral 
March whenever a patron drops, apparently lifeless, from 
his seat. The orchestra at once struck up the familiar 
strains, and the slow, measured rhythm had the immediate 
effect of a pulmotor. Jones gasped, opened his eyes, swal 
lowed rhythmically several times, and then resumed nor 
mal breathing, in time to the music. 

Before further danger could threaten, I had dragged 
him out under the elevated railway, where all music was 
drowned in a steady roar, and the unfortunate slave to 
rhythm was safe at last. 

2. THE EMOTIONALIST 

Smith craved the experience of an emotional response to 
music. It irritated him to be told by his friends how much 
a certain composition meant to them, when it seemed to 
him merely a pleasant combination of melody and har 
mony. He wanted to feel those surgings of the soul which 
they described so dramatically, yet he seemed to remain a 
rather abstract, contented listener, occasionally even a 
little drowsy, and never particularly excited. 

He was determined to remedy this defect in his emo 
tional organism and he began religiously asking questions 
of those who were apparently more fortunate than himself. 
"You are too self-conscious/' was the answer he generally 
received. "Don't be afraid to express yourself. Give free 
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rein to any emotions that arise in you during a musical 
performance, no matter how absurd they may seem at the 
time/' 

Smith determined to try it. After all, he was not entirely 
devoid of feeling. It must be largely a matter of direct and 
honest interpretation. 

His first chance came at an orchestral concert of rather 
modern music, the kind that is generally called "pregnant 
with hidden meaning/' Smith conscientiously refrained 
from reading the program notes, so as to give his virgin 
emotions absolutely fair play. 

The music began, and for a time Smith sat in his usual 
state of comfortable coma, unaware of any definite stimulus 
or reaction. Gradually, however, a mood of melancholy 
began to take possession of him. His feeling of sorrow in 
creased with every note of the music, and he soon felt the 
tears running down his cheeks. A few people looked at him 
curiously as he began to sniffle, but he paid no attention 
to them. Eventually he emitted a few short, barking sobs. 

But the music changed again, and his emotions changed 
with it. His sorrow ceased abruptly and a distinctly cheerful 
mood took its place. Soon he felt quite happy and smiled 
through the tears still wet upon his cheeks. 

Carried away with his newly discovered self-expression, 
Smith continued to give free rein to his emotions. In time, 
he found himself laughing aloud, and eventually he rolled 
from his seat into the aisle, in a paroxysm of uncontrollable 
mirth. But here his emotionalism was rudely interrupted. 
A firm hand dragged him to his feet, and a uniformed 
figure led him from the hall 

"But officer," he gasped, "I was merely expressing my 
emotions!" 
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"I guess you don't know your Strauss/' answered the 
policeman grimly. "That part where you were crying out 
loud was the musical description of the baby taking its 
bath. And your terrific laughter came just at the saddest 
moment, the death of the mother-in-law. I arrest you for 
disturbing the piece/' 



THE ARTIST AND HIS PUBLIC 

No art can exist without a public. For art is nothing more 
than the attempt of one human being to transfer his or her 
personal emotions to others. 

The conscious or unconscious ideal of every artist is to 
express an abstraction in concrete terms. Since the ab 
straction exists only in the artist's personal experience, the 
object becomes merely that of making other people see or 
feel things as the artist sees or feels them. 

The human equation is inevitable in art, just as it is in 
evitable in any conception of beauty. A sunset, without a 
human eye to enjoy it, is nothing more than a natural 
combination of various kinds of matter, involving light, 
heat, and vapor. Viewed with human appreciation, it be 
comes a mass of gorgeous color. 

Beauty itself can be defined only in terms of the in 
dividual. John Keats formulated the poetic definition: 
"Beauty is truth, truth beauty that is all ye know on 
earth, and all ye need to know/' 

But Pontius Pilate asks the eternal question, "What is 
Truth?" and gets no answer, even from the wisest man in 
the history of the world. 

Philosophers beg the question by simply saying that 
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Truth is the agreement of Appearance with Reality, which 
leaves Reality still a complete mystery. 

Only the individual can decide whether, to him, a thing 
is beautiful or not . . . and only when enough time has 
passed to create something like a consensus of opinion, can 
permanent beauty be definitely established. A classic is a 
work of art whose beauty is permanently established, not 
by critical verdict, but by the recognition of a vast and gen 
erally untrained public. 

The creative instinct is common to all mankind, but it is 
only when this instinct is formulated into recognizable 
methods of expression that its product becomes art. 

Anybody can be aware of an abstract emotion. But to 
make others share this emotion requires not only some 
means of communication but a recognizable form, whose 
elements are a normal part of human experience. . . . 

If art were only the imitation of nature, as has so often 
been claimed, then photography and the making of arti 
ficial flowers would be the greatest of the arts. Nature en 
ters into art only insofar as it is a part of human experience. 

The sounds employed by the musical composer are 
familiar to the human ear, but not in the combinations 
which he forms through the organizing factors of rhythm, 
melody, harmony, etc. The same thing is true of the words 
of the poet, the colors of the painter, the materials of the 
sculptor and the architect. 

People who are absolutely ignorant of art (and this 
means the vast majority) have a curious idea of the work 
ings of genius. They imagine a composer as sitting at a 
piano and simply pouring out beautiful sounds from a 
soul surcharged with emotion. They think of a painter or 
a poet in the same terms of frenzied and spontaneous crea- 
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tion. Of the "infinite capacity for taking pains/' the studied 
care with which actual inspiration is put into practical 
form, they have no inkling. 

It is this that makes it so easy for charlatans in all the 
arts to find some sort of public to take them seriously. They 
claim nothing but an emotion, and who can tell whether 
even this is honest? If their hideous noises, their absurd 
splotches of color, their grotesque forms are not only mean 
ingless but acutely unpleasant to the average observer, these 
"artists" are ever ready with their glib answer. "It means 
so-and-so to me, therefore it is merely your lack of under 
standing that keeps you from appreciating my art/*. . . 

If one becomes an artist simply by possessing an emotion, 
or being aware of an abstraction, then every human being 
is not only potentially but actually an artist. In that case, 
the child drumming lustily and completely at random on 
the keys of a piano is an artist expressing the joy of life. 
... In that case, a picture results from indiscriminately 
throwing the entire contents of the paint-box at the canvas. 
In that case, Gertrude Stein's rambling incoherencies, rep 
resenting the dogged recording of every chance thought, is 
literature of the highest type, and the Da-Da school of 
drama a divine afflatus. 

Throughout the entire history of the world there has 
been an aesthetic conflict between the substance and the 
form, and both have had their triumphs. Whenever one 
was glorified at the expense of the other, however, some 
absurdity was the result. Pure formalism was hopelessly 
artificial, but futurism, "expressionism," or whatever one 
wishes to call an art entirely without rule or form, is just 
as hopelessly inarticulate. 

It is the necessity of conveying an idea that is too often 
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overlooked by the adherents of ultra-futility in art. The 
great and permanent art of the world has inevitably found 
a real public in time, and even though many great artists 
were comparatively unappreciated during their stay on 
earth, their values were eventually established upon sincere 
and honest grounds, without question or hypocrisy. 

The artist himself, however, has generally had no way of 
telling whether his work was great or not. He could only 
know that he really meant what he was trying to express. 
The unconscious charlatan probably has just as strong a 
conviction concerning his product as has the genius, who 
is willing to starve in order to realize his creative ideal. No 
artist is actually a competent judge of his own workman 
ship. 

If one recognizes art, then, only as it definitely affects a 
real or potential public, the final problem is simply that of 
controlling the concessions whereby the response of the 
public may be made quicker and more certain, though 
probably less lasting. It is human nature to follow the line 
of least resistance, and it is a platitude of aesthetics that the 
things of immediate appeal are least likely to contain 
permanence o beauty. 

The aesthetic snob looks with contempt upon the quick 
and easy success of those who frankly cater to the public as 
they find it, and in general this derision is justified. The 
history of popular song-writing proves how rapidly this 
very public turns away from the commonplace and the 
obvious, which, while enormously effective for a time by 
reason of its "sure-fire catchiness," creates just as surely an 
eventual weariness and distaste by reason of the very same 
qualities that had won instant popularity. . . . 

One reason why much of the ultra-modern art is fairly 
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sure to die an early death is that it takes absolutely no ac 
count of its public, and represents a purely personal ex 
pression on the part of its creators. But another reason is 
that these creators actually fear to express anything already 
related to common experience, because they insist on being 
"original" at all costs. 

It is this that brings about the hideous cacophonies of 
modern music, the illogical monstrosities of color, line, and 
form, the refusal to write a straightforward, intelligible 
sentence. Yet the truly great artists of the world have never 
worried particularly about being "original." They have un 
consciously repeated themselves and echoed the expressions 
of others. But even while they were using universal mate 
rials, common to all human experience, they were placing 
upon them a stamp of individuality which was unmistak 
able and permanent. . , . 

The insidious danger in much modern art is that it so 
often contains certain features wholly admirable in them 
selves, which win the honest approval of other artists and 
even laymen who are willing and able to overlook the 
obvious defects because of one or two outstanding merits. 
Thus for instance there are painters today whose con 
ception of drawing is that of a five-year-old child, but whose 
sense of color is so overwhelmingly impressive as to make 
their work really significant. There are sculptors who suc 
ceed in catching a fleeting impression of motion or emo 
tion and shatter every anatomical truth in the achievement. 
There are musicians who disregard every precept concern 
ing melody and harmony, but manage to express some 
thing through rhythm and instrumental tone-color which 
is at least realistic, if not beautiful. 

All of this workmanship will in time be found wanting, 
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because of its lack of a unified, sustained beauty, just as all 
the one-sided art of the past is forgotten today. Its points of 
interest, however, are sufficient to keep it temporarily alive, 
particularly in view of the general hysteria against conven 
tion, tradition, or rule of any kind. . . . 

The eternal excuse made for ultra-modern art is that 
every great genius was misunderstood and criticized in his 
day. This leads to the illogical assumption that since every 
great artist has at some time been unappreciated, therefore 
every unappreciated artist is great. 

The obvious oversight concerns that necessity, previously 
discussed, for a definite form whereby the thoughts and 
emotions of an artistic creator may with absolute assurance 
be transferred to a public of some sort. If a self-styled artist 
does not command such a form or technique, he is actually 
not an artist at all. . . . 

The technique of art is not the result of individual dic 
tates, but of a universal necessity, establishing the required 
contact between the artist and his appreciators. The form 
of the sonata or symphony does not represent the didactic 
commands of Haydn and other pioneers; rather is it the 
logical and inevitable method of achieving musical unity 
through contrast, with proper emphasis but not a fatal con 
centration on those elements which the hearer is likely to 
remember and recognize. 

This element of recognition is most important in all 
appreciation and enjoyment of art. Up to a certain point 
it is the dominating influence in the creation of popularity. 
It has often been said that "popular music is familiar 
music" and the same axiom applies to other forms of art. 

But there is always the danger of too facile a recognition 
and too easy a popularity, with the inevitable result of 
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aesthetic nausea. All art that strives for quick recognition 
deliberately aims at a certain amount of reminiscence, and 
this device is almost universal among the successful song 
writers, playwrights, novelists, and scenarists of the day. 
But these "artists" are all confessedly working for a lucra 
tive present, not for a reverent posterity. . . . 

Technique may be acquired, but inspiration is in 
dividual and inexplicable. Men have written symphonies 
and poems and painted pictures which were technically 
correct, but entirely lacking in the spark of life. Such 
creators also find it difficult to understand why their pub 
lic fails to appreciate them. . . . 

The simple truth behind all this is that good art does 
assert itself in the long run, and wins permanent recogni 
tion, no matter what the individual critics may have said 
or written for and against it. Sometimes the process is a 
rapid one; sometimes it is painfully slow. But universal 
laws are at work, and those laws are an essential part of 
that phenomenon called human nature. Whatever is good 
in modern music, painting, sculpture, and literature will 
survive by virtue of its fundamental agreement with hu 
man experience. Whatever is false and artificial, or limited 
to the experience of its individual creator, will die of in 
evitable neglect. For art cannot exist without a public. 



SEVEN 




The Art of Enjoying 
Music 



INTRODUCTORY 

usic is MADE of Tones in Time. The tones are the 
result of vibration. 

Regular vibration produces a musical tone. Irregular 
vibration produces noise. You can prove this by striking a 
piece of tin with a hammer. The vibrations are irregular, 
and the result is noise. But strike the key of a piano, which 
sets the strings vibrating regularly, and the result is a 
musical tone. 

Tone is generally considered musical only when it has a 
definite pitch, and this pitch or height of a tone depends 
on the number of vibrations per second. The faster the 
vibrations, the higher the resulting tone. (Obviously, a 
shorter or tighter string will vibrate more rapidly than a 
longer or looser one.) . . . 

Musical tones vary not only in pitch but in quality (also 
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known as color or timbre). Every tone is composed of a 
fundamental tone, which sets the pitch, and a number of 
"overtones/' which affect the quality. Overtones are really 
other tones sounding in harmony with the fundamental 
tone and seemingly a part of it. ... 

The voices of different musical instruments can be dis 
tinguished as easily as the actual voices of friends on the 
telephone, and it is their tone color or quality that makes 
them individual. . . . 

Think of music as a practically continuous stream of 
sound, constantly affected by both pitch and quality. The 
individual tones are regulated as to length and frequency 
by the measure of Time. Without the element of time, it 
is difficult to think of a regular melody, much less a com 
plete composition. 

Time, in its broadest sense, determines how fast the in 
dividual tones are played or sung, how long they are sus 
tained, which ones are accented and which unaccented, and 
what pauses or rests come between them. Tones and time, 
therefore, are actually the entire material of music. The 
variations of pitch, in progressions of tones, create melody. 
The combinations of tones of various pitches, sounding 
simultaneously, create harmony (and sometimes discord, 
depending partly on the ear of the listener). The variations 
and combinations of instrumental or vocal quality create 
tone color in the larger sense. The fundamental beats of 
time and distribution of accents create rhythm. The pat^ 
terns of time, tune, harmony, and tone color, logically com 
bined, create the form of a complete composition. 

From these facts it is easy to arrive at a comprehensive 
definition of music as "The Organization of Sound toward 
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Beauty." This definition can be applied to any of the other 
arts by simply changing the name of the raw material. 
Beauty is always the goal of the artist, and it should be 
noticed that the definition says "toward beauty" not "to 
beauty." The artist can at least be working in the direction 
of beauty, even though he may not always attain it. 

The raw material of music is Sound. A painter uses color 
as his raw material, and a sculptor clay, marble, or bronze. 
An architect uses stone, wood, and other building mate 
rials, and a writer uses words. Behind the technical or 
ganization of all these materials lie the thoughts, moods, 
and emotions of the artists. 

An artist is a person who succeeds in transferring his own 
thoughts, moods, and emotions to other people. If beauty 
and truth are the same, as has been claimed, then an artist 
arrives at beauty by expressing his own feelings in such a 
way that others will recognize their truth. . . . 

The artist must know how to organize the raw materials 
of his art in the direction of a beauty which will at least be 
generally recognizable, perhaps not immediately, but cer 
tainly in time. If it is great art, it must pass the test of 
permanence. That is, over a period of years, a number of 
people must recognize it as beautiful or true or both in one. 

If music is recognized as the Organization of Sound to 
ward Beauty, it is not difficult to pick out the organizing 
factors; Time or Rhythm; Tune or Melody; Harmony; 
Tone Color or Quality; Form. It is quite possible to enjoy 
music without knowing anything about its organizing fac 
tors, for human instinct recognizes these factors uncon 
sciously and gets an emotional pleasure out of an emotional 
stimulus, even when it is unexplainable. 
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But just as it is more fun to watch a football or baseball 
game if you know something of the rules, so it is more fun 
to listen to music if you have some idea of what it is all 
about. The appreciation of music does not necessarily 
mean a technical knowledge of music, either practical or 
theoretical. It simply means the enjoyment of music, and 
if this enjoyment includes a little understanding of basic 
principles, it is just that much more worth while. 

Remember the five fundamental factors that organize 
sound toward beauty: Rhythm, Melody, Harmony, Color, 
and Form. They can be found in every composition, from 
a popular song to a symphony, and the interest of that 
composition to the listener will depend on one or more or 
perhaps all of them. For the great, permanent music of the 
world contains all of these factors in a high degree, and its 
significance depends on the way its composer made use of 
them. 

These principles are universal, and fall easily into stock 
patterns and traditional formulas that quickly grow tire 
some if they are not touched with genius. It is almost im 
possible for anyone to invent absolutely new musical mate 
rial, except perhaps by upsetting human standards and 
outraging human instincts for beauty. But any really great 
artist, whether creative or interpretive, can inform old 
materials with new life and individuality, making the re 
sults entirely and unmistakably his own. 

Therefore the enjoyment of music should include not 
only the ability to recognize basic principles and factors of 
organization, but also a discriminating taste for the ways in 
which composers (and to a certain extent interpreters) can 
stamp their individual personalities on the material they 
present. . . . 
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THE FUNDAMENTALS OF TIME 

Every note of music, played or sung, is affected by three 
outstanding factors, Time, Pitch, and Quality. The pitch, 
determined by the rapidity of vibrations, gives it a rela 
tively high or low position as compared with other tones in 
a melody or harmony. The quality, or color, determined 
chiefly by overtones (but also affected somewhat by the 
comparative loudness or softness), gives it its vocal or in 
strumental individuality. The time element affects the 
length or shortness of the tone, its relative position in a 
group of tones forming a rhythmic pattern, and the amount 
of emphasis it receives in that group through a natural or 
artificial accent. 

It is impossible to play or hear any musically significant 
group of tones without certain definite accents, just as it is 
impossible to think of any intelligible sentence in the Eng 
lish language that does not emphasize certain words and 
syllables more than others. Metrical poetry insists on a 
regular beat, with the accents coming at definite intervals, 
and practically all music does the same thing. But even 
prose has its accents, although not so marked or so regular 
as those of poetry, and some examples of prose can be 
credited with a fairly definite rhythm. (There are some 
passages in music, generally called "recitative," and fairly 
common in opera and oratorio, which correspond to prose, 
as compared with the metrical character of most music. 
But even these have obvious accents, resulting from the 
necessary emphasis on certain syllables of the words them 
selves.) 

The simplest way to grasp the significance of time in 
music is by direct comparison with poetry. If you read any 
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conventionally metrical line of verse, you cannot help giv 
ing it the proper accents and quantities. . . . 

In music the first tone in a measure invariably carries 
the strongest accent. . . . You will soon discover, in listen 
ing to music, that all fundamental time-beats run in twos 
or threes. ... 

There is a law of Nature behind this fact, for Nature is 
full of rhythmic time-beats. The commonest is the beating 
of the human heart. A healthy pulse is always regular, the 
beats running in pairs, with one accented and the other un 
accented. A clock ticks the same way, and this is of course 
the mechanical demonstration of time itself. A sleeping 
baby (and sometimes an adult) breathes rhythmically, with 
the intake corresponding to the accented beat in a group of 
two. 

The walk of a human being (or any other animal) is nat 
urally rhythmical, with the steps going in pairs, and usu 
ally showing a slight accent. This accent is emphasized 
when marching is accompanied by music, or even a drum 
beat, and it is customary to mark this accent with the left 
foot. Such a rhythmic accompaniment compels regularity 
in the act of walking, and thereby makes it much easier, 
which is the reason for all military bands, fifes, drums, and 
bugles. When soldiers or Boy Scouts have no music to play 
for them, they can supply their own by singing on the 
march, and this organization of rhythm more than makes 
up for the loss of breath in the process. (Primitive music 
really developed through the discovery that physical labor 
of any kind was made easier by a rhythmic accompaniment, 
as witness the work songs in every type of folk-music, sail 
ors' chanteys for pulling on ropes, etc.) . . , 

The law of balanced time-beats extends even to the 
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major operations of Nature. The movements of the tides 
are essentially rhythmic, and the entire activity of the solar 
and planetary system can be similarly considered, on the 
largest possible scale. The ancient philosophers worked this 
all out, with some pretty fanciful results, such as the "music 
of the spheres," but it is a fact, not a mere theory or myth, 
that Nature tends to express itself rhythmically. The beat 
ing of waves on the shore, the patter of raindrops, the flow 
of a brook or the rush of a waterfall, these all have definite 
rhythmic values and can be measured in terms of time. 
When the forces of Nature are harnessed by machinery, all 
the way from a mill-wheel to the explosions of a gasoline 
engine, the regular beat of time becomes even more ap 
parent. 

So music is really proving its universal truth when it 
insists upon a definite rhythmic beat. And since this is its 
closest relation to Nature, it is logical that the time element 
should be the most primitive and the most widely recog 
nized. Rhythm forms the skeleton of music, but that skel 
eton becomes a complete body only when the flesh and 
blood of melody and harmony have been added. 

The first attempts of the savage to make music are noth 
ing more than time-beats, and the same is true of a child. 
Rhythm is almost entirely a physical stimulus, and the 
response of the feet is practically a reflex action. . . . 

The words "time" and "rhythm" are generally used 
quite loosely, and there is considerable disagreement as to 
their exact meaning. Thus far the terms have been con 
sidered practically interchangeable, but from now on a 
definite distinction should be made. 

"Time" strictly applies only to the number of beats in a 
measure. It is convenient to call it duple time when the 
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beats run in twos, and triple time when they run in threes. 
According to these fundamental beats, it is possible to speak 
of "march time," "waltz time," etc., and, more specifically, 
2-4 time, 4-4 time (often called "common time"), 6-8 
time and so on. . . . 

When the word "time" is used as a translation of the 
Italian "tempo," it means the rate of speed at which the 
music is played or sung, and nothing else. So it is possible 
to speak of fast or slow time (or tempo), regardless of the 
fundamental beat. . . 

Rhythm, as distinguished from time, has to do with the 
distribution of long and short tones, accented and unac 
cented, over the fundamental beat, and this distribution 
of tones easily creates a definite pattern, which may be re 
peated again and again in a piece of music, just as it would 
be in a piece of wall-paper. The rhythm of a composition, 
in the larger sense, is governed by such patterns, rather 
than by the fundamental time-beats, and this of course 
permits an infinite variety of effects. A skillful dancer feels 
this larger rhythm rather than the mere count of one-two- 
three or one-two-three-four. With a singer or instrumental 
ist, this feeling for rhythm expresses itself in "phrasing," 
which is a logical division of the music into rhythmic and 
melodic patterns. Anyone reading a poem does the same 
thing instinctively, with the help of the division into lines 
and the various marks of punctuation. . . . 

It would be literally impossible to describe, or even sug 
gest, all the potential patterns of rhythm. But it is not 
difficult to discover some of the commonest combinations, 
and once you get the habit of hearing rhythmic similarities, 
you will have no difficulty in picking out the rhythmic pat 
terns in any piece of music. . . . 
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A fascinating game can be played, either by two indi 
viduals or by a group of any size, by having the one who is 
"it" tap out a rhythmic pattern representing some familiar 
piece of music, and letting the others guess what it is. It 
is surprising to find how often more than one tune will be 
found to fit practically the same rhythmic pattern. This is 
a further indication of the limitations of rhythm in music, 
and of the importance of melody and harmony in giving 
real individuality to any organized sounds. 

THE FUNDAMENTALS OF MELODY 

In the organization of sound toward beauty, rhythm is 
the first and most primitive step. The savage must have dis 
covered very early that he could imitate the rhythmic 
sounds of Nature by beating on a hollow log. The regular 
ity of such beats must have fascinated him, and he probably 
soon gave them a religious significance. They became a 
part of his ritual and were applied to various purposes, in 
cluding the incitement to battle (for which they are still 
used), protection against evil spirits, a request for rain, and 
the healing mysteries of the medicine man. 

Just how early the practical value of rhythm as an aid to 
manual labor was discovered it is hard to say, but it cer 
tainly had its place almost from the outset as a stimulator 
of the dance and a help to physical exercises in general. 
Moreover, the savage probably found out very soon what 
could be accomplished by stretching a piece of skin over the 
end of the hollow log and thus manufacturing the first 
crude drum. 

Most of the musical instruments of savage tribes today 
are still drums of different kinds, and the favorite music 
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of the civilized savage, or foot-listener, is that which has 
plenty of percussion, supplied by drums, gourds, rattles, 
banjos, cymbals, and tin-pan pianos. 

When the savage discovered that a higher tone was pro 
duced by stretching the skin tighter over the end of the 
hollow log, he took an important step toward the discovery 
of melody. His first attempts in that direction consisted of 
letting one drum, of lower pitch, play the fundamental 
beat, while another, with a higher note, produced rhythmic 
patterns in the same time. (This custom is still found in 
most primitive music.) 

Drums, however, cannot go very far in the creation of 
actual melody. (Even the kettle-drums of the modern or 
chestra rarely play more than three or four different tones 
in the course of a composition.) It required the invention 
of stringed and blown instruments to achieve what might 
be fairly termed a tune. (The human voice may have tried 
to sing in the very early days of music, but judging by even 
the modern examples of savage singing, the results were 
mostly noise, without any definite pitch.) 

Ancient myths make much of the discovery of the lyre 
and the flute, for with these instruments it became possible 
to sound many notes in quick succession, and the immediate 
result was a variety of melody. The invention of the lyre 
was credited to either Apollo or Mercury, the story being 
that the god found a dried-up turtle on the beach, whose 
insides, tightly stretched across the shell, produced musical 
tones when they were touched. 

The rather prettier story of the flute was that when Pan 
pursued the nymph Syrinx to the water's edge, she was 
turned into a reed for her protection, whereupon the goat- 
god manufactured from the reed a set of pipes on which he 
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blew sweet melodies. (You can see the modern representa 
tive of the Pan-pipes in the pipes of an organ. The older 
generation used to buy them in candy-stores, made of 
licorice.) 

Melody, as already suggested, is a logical progression of 
tones, at various levels of pitch. . . . Ultramodern music 
seems to decree that any progression of pitches, no matter 
how fantastic, must be recognized as legitimate melody. 
But such music has a very limited audience, and the tra 
dition of both serious and popular composition still insists 
that there should be some logic to a melodic progression. 
Just why certain progressions should seem logical and 
others illogical is difficult to explain, and it may be ad 
mitted that it is probably largely a matter of habit. Cer 
tainly the melodies that gain the quickest and most obvious 
popularity are those which follow well-established formulas. 

When people object to the apparent aimlessness of much 
of the ultramodern music, it is easy to answer that Wagner 
and other composers were considered completely unme- 
lodic in their day, whereas now their compositions are 
melodically quite intelligible. Unquestionably the human 
ear can develop an appreciation and enjoyment of more 
and more subtle and unusual melodic progressions, but 
whether such development is potentially unlimited is open 
to argument. . . . 

For the beginner in music, it is best to analyze the appeal 
of melody in its traditional forms. If, after such a back 
ground has been created, an honest interest in the newer 
melodic experiments should develop, it is entirely possible 
for every individual to follow his or her inclinations, per 
haps even arriving at ways and means of distinguishing the 
sincere and occasionally inspired creators of music in a 
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new idiom from the fakers and charlatans, which has thus 
far proved a difficult matter. . . . 

THE FUNDAMENTALS OF HARMONY 

Just as melody came out of rhythm, so harmony comes 
out of melody. If you play the opening tones of The Star- 
Spangled Banner ("Oh, say, can you see") and then sound 
them all together, the result is a perfect major chord. Har 
mony is created whenever two or more related tones are 
sounded together, producing a pleasant or satisfying or 
even interesting effect. (Scholarly and popular opinions 
have constantly varied as to harmony and discord. It is a 
mistake to lay down hard and fast rules, and most of the 
so-called "laws" of harmony are mere conventions for the 
naming and spelling of chords. Today each individual ear 
has a right to accept or reject combinations of tones as 
harmonies or discords.) 

While the perfect major chord never leaves any doubt 
as to its Tightness, many other combinations are open to 
argument, and the extremists of modern music insist that 
any tone can be made to harmonize with any other tone. 
The ancient Greeks admitted only the intervals of the 
fourth, fifth, and octave as harmonies, refusing recognition 
to the third, which later became perhaps the most common 
of all harmonizing intervals. Technically the intervals of 
the second and seventh are still considered discords, al 
though many popular songs of recent years have deliber 
ately sought out these intervals for novel effects. 

The earliest harmony was really a combination of melo 
dies. It was found that by singing or playing the same 
melody simultaneously at two levels of pitch, a new effect 
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resulted. Later it was discovered that the sounds were 
pleasanter if two different melodies were joined together, 
and this led gradually to the whole structure of polyphonic 
or many-voiced music. , , . 

When people sing a "round," they are making a melody 
harmonize with itself, by overlapping, the tune being so 
constructed as to fall naturally into three or four parts, all 
of which harmonize with each other. By bringing in the 
voices one at a time, on the right beats, an effect of har 
mony is created, although the parts are continually mov 
ing. . . . 

Music uses the term "canon" for a melody harmonizing 
with itself, and it is only when the canon is of the "unison" 
type, starting always on the same note, that it is technically 
called a round. The definite harmonizing of one melody 
with another is called "counterpoint" (i.e. note against 
note). 

Music which consists o a single melody, accompanied 
by chords, is generally called "homophonic" or single- 
voiced, as contrasted with the polyphonic style, which 
makes two or more melodies harmonize with each other. 
While it is a lot of fun for the performers of polyphonic 
music (of which the simplest example is the round), from 
the standpoint of the listener there is generally more satis 
faction in a clearly defined melody, harmonized with chords 
or a running accompaniment. . . . 

About all that can be said is that certain combinations 
of tones sound "comfortable" to the human ear, and that 
this comfort is a variable factor, depending partly on habit 
and experience. It is quite possible to believe that the ob 
vious harmonies of the commonest chords are less pleasing 
to many modern ears than the unconventional and even 
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discordant combinations that have become characteristic 
of so much of our music. 

The word "harmony/' in the original Greek sense, 
meant simply system or organization, and the word was 
often applied to the actual scales or "modes." "Symphony" 
was first used in the modern sense of "harmony" and later 
referred to an actual band of players or singers, performing 
together. The Greek and ecclesiastical scales were not 
well adapted to harmony, and most of the music built upon 
them was played or sung in unison. . . . 

The possibility of making a melody harmonize with itself 
was discovered by a monk, Hucbald, in the tenth century. 
He called this rough type of harmonizing "organum" or 
"diaphony." Later the term "discantus" was applied to the 
harmonizing of two different melodies, a great improve 
ment over the primitive "organum." When the English 
became a race of polyphonic singers in the sixteenth cen 
tury, with their madrigals, motets, and glees, they referred 
to one of the harmonizing parts as "descant." Such a part 
was often improvised, and unquestionably the good singers 
of the day could perform some amazing tricks, both at sight 
and extemporaneously. The increasing difficulty and com 
plexity of such vocal music led eventually to the substitu 
tion of instruments for the voices. But harmony for its 
own sake, apart from melodic combinations, did not really 
exist until about 1600. 

Chords, like houses, are built from the bottom up. The 
bass-note, or "root," of a chord may be considered its most 
important part, but each step of the scale permits a great 
variety of combinations to be built upon it as a base. . . . 

For the purposes of vocal harmony, a few simple things 
are perhaps worth remembering. With mixed voices, the 
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melody is best carried by the soprano. The alto voice moves 
as much as possible about a third below the melody. The 
bass usually sings the root of the harmony, and the tenor 
fills in the necessary fourth part, often giving the effect of 
singing above the soprano. 

In a male quartet (especially of the "barber shop" type), 
the easiest harmonizing gives the melody to the second 
tenor, or "lead," with the first tenor actually singing above 
him. The second bass again has the responsibility chiefly for 
sounding the root of each chord, and the first bass or bari 
tone is the filler-in, always the most difficult and yet the 
most enjoyable of all the four parts to sing by ear. 

Moving from one key to another is called "modulating." 
It is a very simple matter when the keys are closely related, 
like those of C, G, and F. But when the relationship is not 
so close, one or more intervening chords have to be played 
in order to pass from one key into another. It is a good rule 
to modulate by always having at least one tone in common 
between two adjoining chords. 

THE FUNDAMENTALS OF TONE COLOR 

In modern music, the most important factor in the or 
ganization of sound toward beauty is Tone Color. This 
has already been defined as the quality of a tone, sometimes 
called the timbre, and its underlying causes indicated. 

Its importance in modern music is due to the fact that 
the resources of melody, rhythm, and harmony have been 
so nearly exhausted, whereas the possibilities of instrumen 
tation and the invention or discovery of new effects of color 
seem to be infinite. It is no longer easy to be original in 
rhythm, melody, or harmony, unless one goes in for ab- 
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surdly illogical progressions and combinations (which 
seems the deliberate practice of some of the more extreme 
exponents of the modern style). But with tone color there 
are always new opportunities for experimentation, and 
there are many effects in music today that were undreamed 
of only a few years ago. 

For the enjoyment of music one should have the ability 
not only to recognize patterns of rhythm, melody, and har 
mony, but also to distinguish the tone color or quality of 
individual instruments and various types of human voices, 
and eventually to analyze their effects in combination. In 
some respects the ability to recognize tone color is the 
easiest of all to acquire, for most musical instruments have 
quite a definite quality of tone, while the difference be 
tween male and female voices, and even between soprano 
and alto or tenor and bass is fairly obvious. . . . 

There are three ways of generating musical tone, which 
might be called freely striking, rubbing, and blowing. 
In order to make the air vibrate, some tone-producing sur 
face must first be set in vibration. This may be accom 
plished by a blow, like that of a drum-stick, or by con 
tinuous friction, like that of a bow across a string, or by 
the mere passage of air through a tube, as in various wind 
instruments. 

Actually, it all comes down to a definite contact between 
two surfaces or between a surface and a controlled column 
of air, and the impression of a continuous tone is easily 
created by what is essentially a series of forcible contacts. 
The hum of a gasoline engine makes one forget that one 
is actually hearing a series of explosions, and the roll of a 
pair of drum-sticks may produce as steady and continuous 
a tone as the passage of a bow across a string. 
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Percussion is the simplest and most primitive method 
of producing a tone, and every musical tone can be reduced 
to a percussion of some sort, or to a series of percussions. 
Singers often speak of "the stroke of the glottis"; and the 
attack of the breath upon the vocal cords, which are the 
tone-producing vibrators of the human voice, is like a real 
blow, although frequently a very gentle one. 

The human voice is a wind instrument, and the vocal 
cords are like the vibrating reeds that are placed in the 
mouthpiece of some actual members of the wood-wind fam 
ily. The color of the resulting tone depends partly on the 
vocal cords themselves, as on the instrumental reeds, and 
partly on the resonators that amplify the tone. 

People who sing or speak badly try to make their vocal 
cords do all the work. Their voices sound "in the throat" 
and they obviously strain to create more volume. In a very 
short time they become hoarse, for the throat makes des 
perate attempts to protect itself and its vocal cords against 
the strain, and the result is a "frog." 

The resonators are most important in this whole matter 
of tone color, and their quality makes all the difference be 
tween a good and a bad instrument. A good singer makes 
use of resonating chambers in the nose, the mouth (includ 
ing the bell-like formation of the lips), the cavities in the 
bones of the head, the chest, and to some extent the entire 
body. It is recognized also that a singer will secure addi 
tional resonance by standing on a board surface instead of 
a carpet, and still more by eliminating any heavy curtains 
in the background and possibly using an actual sounding- 
board, such as is found in many pulpits and on practically 
all band-stands. 

The tone of a small tuning-fork is almost inaudible. But 
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when the end of the fork is placed against a wooden sur 
face, the added resonance immediately makes the tone clear 
and beautiful. A piano would have very little tone without 
its wooden sounding-board. Drums have their volume and 
quality affected by the size and shape of their resonating 
chambers, and so do the members of the viol family, harps, 
etc. Wind instruments depend upon the size and shape 
of their tubes and the formation of the opening from 
which the tone emerges. A pipe-organ takes in a great va 
riety of resonating chambers, with a consequent versatility 
in its command of tone color. 

Percussion is the starting-point of all tone. The earliest 
drum-beats had no definite pitch, and were probably mere 
blows upon a hollow log. A big advance was made when a 
skin was first stretched across the end of the hollow log, and 
the resulting tone could be credited with pitch of a sort. 
When it was found that a more tightly stretched drumhead 
produced a tone of higher pitch, a definite step toward 
melody had been taken. 

From the drums of different pitches to the strings of a 
lyre or harp is a logical progression. A taut string is simply 
a reduced section of a drumhead, with far greater possi 
bilities of tonal beauty and accuracy of pitch. . . . Actu 
ally the earliest stringed instrument must have been a 
monochord, or some sort of box covered with a single string. 
It is possible that progress was first made by stretching 
several strings on a frame or over a box, gourd or shell, 
drawing them to various degrees of tightness and therefore 
producing a different pitch with each string. But the dis 
covery must also have been made quite early that by stop 
ping a string with the fingers halfway down its length, the 
tone became an octave higher, and that intermediate tones 
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could be produced by merely shifting the stopping point. 
This could be done with the monochord (whose ancestor 
was a simple bow string) and also with several strings run 
ning above a neck against which the strings could be 
pressed. 

From the primitive harp and lyre were developed the 
dulcimer (the first instrument to be played with hammers 
for melodic effect), the zither, the cymbalom of the gypsies, 
the lute, mandolin, guitar, banjo, and ukulele, the xylo 
phone, marimba, glockenspiel, and celesta, the Russian 
balalaika, all the members of the viol and violin families, 
and the modern pianoforte, with its ancestors, the clavi 
chord, harpsichord, spinet, virginal, etc. A distinction is 
generally made between bowed instruments and those 
which are plucked by the fingers or with a plectrum, or 
struck with hammers. But essentially they all belong to the 
percussion family. 

Wind instruments were the commonest purveyors of 
melody in its early stages, and this classification naturally 
includes the human voice. The mere sound of the wind 
through the trees, the Aeolian harp of Nature, must have 
suggested, to primitive man the possibility of creating his 
own flutes and pipes, and he must have discovered quite 
early the variety of pitch and quality that could be pro 
duced by his own voice. . . . 

The earliest horns and trumpets probably had no defi 
nite pitch, but were made from shells of the horns of ani 
mals, chiefly to serve as signals or to inspire terror. In fact, 
the real control of trumpet tones is a fairly modern de 
velopment in music, resting on the discovery that a col 
umn of air in a tube can be shortened exactly as a string 
is shortened, by piercing the tube with holes at various 
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points (as in a flute) and then stopping certain ones with 
the fingers, or by sliding one tube into another (as with a 
trombone) or by bending the tube into several sections, 
which can then be shut off from each other by valves or 
pistons. . . . 

The flute produces the purest tone of all wind instru 
ments, simply because the method of blowing permits no 
interference whatever, and thus practically eliminates the 
overtones. The human breath blows across a hole in the 
tube, directly setting the air in vibration. The length of 
the column of air within the tube is controlled by the 
fingers, or by padded keys, covering other holes at various 
points along the tube. There is practically no friction at 
the point of tone production, and the resulting tone might 
almost be called colorless, although undeniably charming. 
Poets have referred to the "silvery" tone of the flute (re 
gardless of the metal of which it is often made) and other 
fanciful listeners have credited the instrument literally 
with a light blue color of tone. . . . 

The distinctive mark of all the wood-wind family, with 
the exception of the flute itself (which was originally made 
of wood), is the reed or pair of reeds used for producing the 
tone. In a pure flute, the human lips actually take the place 
of this reed, and the ordinary act of whistling, whose tone 
is similar to that of a flute, represents perhaps the simplest 
possible production of musical tone, but generally with 
limited range or volume. 

In the category of reed instruments, the clarinet and bass 
clarinet are played with a single reed, set in a chisel-shaped 
mouthpiece. This reed is actually a flat piece of cane or 
some other light wood, set in vibration by the breath, (The 
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principle is the same as that of blowing upon a piece of 
grass held between the two hands.) 

The double-reed instruments have no mouthpiece, but 
expose the two reeds directly to the lips, which by the pas 
sage of the breath set them vibrating against each other, 
producing a more strident, possibly a harsher and certainly 
a more colorful tone than the single reeds. The oboe is the 
most important of the double-reed instruments, and it is 
to be found in quite ancient forms, represented also by the 
hautboys of the Middle Ages (literally haut bois or "high 
wood"). Its alto or tenor counterpart is to be found in the 
"English horn" (cor anglais], which is neither English nor 
a horn, but merely a lower-voiced oboe, with a cup-shaped 
end opposite the mouthpiece, which curves up to the reeds. 
The bassoon is the bass of the double-reed family, with its 
tube doubled up for the sake of a lower register, and a 
mouthpiece extending from the side. There is also a contra- 
bassoon, which can play a whole octave lower. 

The saxophone, while not generally recognized by the 
symphony orchestra, has proved a most practical instru 
ment in smaller combinations, and can be made to take the 
place of some of the regular wood-winds when players of 
these difficult instruments are not available. It is really a 
metal clarinet, with a single reed and a special quality of 
tone, by no means unpleasant when well produced, getting 
its volume and timbre chiefly from the large bowl, sugges 
tive of a Dutchman's pipe. 

Among the recognized brass instruments, the French 
horn has the most beautiful tone color, and is also closest 
to the real horn of tradition, used originally for hunting and 
signalling purposes. The Germans still call the instrument 
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a Waldhorn or "forest horn/' and its shape, with the wide 
bell and curved tube, suggests the old prints of actual 
hunting-scenes. There is also the trumpet, with its close 
relative, the cornet, and for the lower registers we have the 
alto horn (used mostly in brass bands), the trombone, and 
the tuba, which is the real bass of the brass. . . . 

The modern members of the viol family are the violin, 
viola, violoncello, (generally abbreviated to "cello") and 
double-bass or bass-viol. Among their ancestors were the 
viola d'amore, viola da gamba, the rebeck, the Welsh 
crowth or crowder and the ancient Chinese fiddle. All have 
the common characteristic of being played with a bow, thus 
producing a tone color that is quite different from that of 
plucked or hammered strings or of wind instruments. . . . 

Realizing, then, the enormous range of simple and com 
pound tonal coloring that is possible in modern music, and 
admitting the obvious limitations on the side of rhythm, 
melody, and harmony, it is only natural that the average 
listener should find the greatest fascination in analyzing 
instrumental and vocal effects and observing closely the 
part played by skillful arrangement and orchestration in 
the final appeal of every significant composition. 

Just as the patterns of harmony are likely to run in 
groups of four tones (the conventional chord), so one may 
speak freely of patterns of tone color, also grouped in four 
somes. Actually, these patterns are far less accurate than 
those of rhythm, melody, or harmony, yet the quartet com 
bination is one of the fixed traditions of music, and it pro 
duces a definite, composite tonal coloring, much as the 
harmonizing of a single tone in four parts provides that 
tone with a distinctly new color. 
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The mixed quartet of human voices consists of soprano, 
alto, tenor, and bass. Its parallel in instrumental music is 
the string quartet, in which violins take the parts of so 
prano and alto, with the viola as tenor and the cello as 
bass. When the string quartet, with each instrument dupli 
cated many times, becomes the major portion of a sym 
phony orchestra, a fifth part is added in the double-basses, 
which theoretically support the lighter-voiced cellos by 
doubling the bass part an octave lower, but actually supply 
the groundwork for the whole orchestral harmony, leaving 
the cellos free for significant parts of their own, often in 
cluding the command of important melodic passages. 

But the orchestra includes several other quartets in ad 
dition to the strings. Within the wood-winds alone, several 
complete quartets can be assembled, using various com 
binations of flutes, clarinets, oboe, English horn, bassoon, 
and contra-bassoon or bass clarinet. The four French horns 
of the symphony orchestra are a complete quartet in them 
selves . . . but they also combine admirably with various 
patterns of the wood-wind choir, and are usually seated 
close to that section. 

The real brass quartet of the orchestra consists of first 
and second trumpets, a trombone, and a bass tuba. But 
again it is possible to have a complete quartet of trom 
bones alone, and separate trombone parts are very com 
mon. . . . 

With so many possible quartet patterns in the full-sized 
symphony orchestra, it is worth remembering also that the 
entire instrumental body divides naturally into four sec 
tions, the strings, wood-winds, brass, and percussion. It is 
not therefore merely fanciful to say that the pattern of 
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four parts, which is the essence of harmony, . . . appears 
again in the logical combinations of instrumental and vocal 
tone color. 

It may be more than a coincidence also that melody, 
logically carried out, runs in sections of four, eight, sixteen 
and thirty-two measures; and the majority of rhythmic 
patterns likewise show four beats to a measure (or the same 
thing divided in half for faster time), while even the three- 
beat waltz-time, when heard from the standpoint of its one 
accented beat per measure, easily impresses the ear as a 
succession of groups of four outstanding accents. 

With the commonest and most practical of the stringed 
instruments, the four-part tonal coloring persists, through 
the number of the strings themselves. Each member of the 
string quartet has four strings and each of these strings 
has its individual quality of tone. . . . 

While any discussion of tone color must necessarily be 
in somewhat vague terms, as compared with the more ac 
curate patterns of rhythm, melody, and harmony, the very 
fact that it leaves so much to the imagination and direct 
investigation of the listener adds enormously to the general 
appeal of the entire subject. 

THE FUNDAMENTALS OF FORM 

The organizing factors of rhythm, melody, harmony, and 
tone color all enter into every musical composition of 
real importance. The principles of Form co-ordinate them 
into a complete work of art. , . . 

The great composer, having created a melody in a cer 
tain rhythmic pattern, and having harmonized it and given 
it to certain instruments or voices, for effective tonal 
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coloring, applies form as his final organizing factor, and 
only through form can he arrive at a complete and 
logical composition. . . . 

It is possible for a musician to be a master of form 
without the creative inspiration to give it real importance, 
and this is true also of painters, writers, and other artists. 
It is also possible for a human being with vast creative 
instincts to fail in the achievement of true art because of 
neglecting the technique of form. 

Rhythm, melody, and harmony are all to a certain ex 
tent instinctive, although their command may be devel 
oped through experience and training. Form also may 
be largely instinctive (as it appears in the better type of 
folk-music), but as a rule it is acquired through study 
and practice, and it may be an entirely artificial attain 
ment. 

The great composer, naturally, is the one who possesses 
unusual creative ability and combines with it a highly 
developed command of form. This form is not necessarily 
elaborate, although a complicated piece, of large propor 
tions, is potentially more significant than a brief and simple 
melody. Similarly a book is likely to prove more important 
than a short story or newspaper paragraph; a portrait or 
landscape makes a deeper impression than a rough sketch 
or cartoon, and a cathedral certainly represents more art 
than a bungalow or a garage. Yet each of these more mod 
est structures may exhibit a form that is distinctive, and 
within its limitations decidedly worth while, and it would 
be a mistake to suggest that mere size is in any way 
admirable. (This mistake, however, is frequently made 
in every branch of art.) 

A bad symphony is perhaps worse than a bad song, sim- 
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ply because its pretensions are so much greater, and a bad 
opera is worse than either. But a correctly made symphony 
or opera deserves no particular credit beyond that of 
honest workmanship, and if its composer happens to be 
utterly uninspired, as is often the case, there is no reason 
for glossing over the fact with hypocritical praise of his 
technique. Anybody can learn to write a symphony, ex 
actly as anybody can learn to write a book. But how many 
books are really worth reading? And how many sympho 
nies are really worth listening to? ... 

The necessity of form in music is practical as well as 
artistic. A melody soon becomes monotonous if repeated 
over and over again, and this is the early fate of most 
popular music. . . . 

But even supposing that a melody is a great one, there 
would be little pleasure in hearing it played over and 
over, without a stop. Even the practical music of the dance 
floor is always arranged so as to avoid complete monotony, 
usually by the combination of several tunes, with inter 
ludes, and frequent changes of key and instrumentation. A 
composer in the larger forms does all these things far 
more elaborately and logically, often with less melodic 
material to start with. 

The basic principle of all form in art is that of Contrast. 
That is the best way to avoid monotony, and when con 
trasting material is followed by a reminder of what had 
previously been presented, the effect on the observer is 
most satisfying. So the basic pattern of form may be 
called threefold, consisting of Statement (Exposition), 
Contrast (Development), and Reminder (Recapitulation). 

This is the basis of form not only in music, but in a 
play or a novel. The author brings on his characters and 
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states the situation that makes his story possible. If then 
he has nothing happen, but merely keeps the whole scene 
and its characters in a static condition, he fails in his 
purpose. It is necessary for him to introduce some prob 
lem, some contrasting or hostile force that will create 
suspense and enlist the interest and sympathy of his audi 
ence. This is the plot of the play or novel, corresponding 
to the development of musical themes. 

But if the playwright or novelist fails to solve his problem 
and arrive at a happy or at least a logical ending, he has 
again disappointed his audience and upset the principles 
of form. He must leave a final reminder that everything is 
as it should be, and similarly the musical composer ends 
with a recapitulation or reminder of his most important 
themes, creating satisfaction in the minds of his listeners. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, this common pattern of 
form may be called A-B-A. The A represents the leading 
thematic material, which is repeated at the close, with B 
representing the contrasting material. While this is the es 
sential principle of statement, contrast, and reminder, it 
has many possible variations. The A section, for instance, 
is frequently repeated before the B section begins. This 
would make the pattern A-A-B-A, which is the commonest 
form of the modem popular chorus. . . . 

It is fairly safe to look for some variation of the A-B-A 
form in practically all music. While the reminder of the 
first section will not always be found, it is almost inevitable 
that there should be contrast of some sort. This necessity 
for contrast is exhibited even in the lesser details of form. 
A melody, as has already been shown, almost always oc 
cupies an even number of measures, usually a multiple of 
four. These sets of four can in turn be divided into groups 
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of two, and these groups will generally be found to have 
a contrasting effect, in the manner of a question and an an 
swer. (Sometimes this effect is given even in two measures, 
the first acting as a question and the second as an an 
swer.) . . . 

But the structure of a melody is only a small part of form 
in the larger sense. Where folk-song and popular music are 
satisfied with the obvious and easily remembered material 
of a single tune, the great composer almost always builds 
further, combining several themes or melodies in one com 
position, breaking them up into their component parts, 
changing the rhythm, the harmony, the key, and the in 
strumental coloring, possibly turning them upside down, 
and even letting two or more of them sound simultane 
ously. 

The intricacies of classical and modern form are many, 
yet it is all quite likely to come down to some variation of 
the principle of statement, contrast, and reminder. In the 
long run, form achieves unity through variety, which is 
a well established axiom of art in general. Unity is mean 
ingless if it represents nothing more than identity. But 
when an artist has combined seemingly antagonistic ele 
ments and arrived at a recognizable unity in spite of their 
contrasting qualities, he has put the stamp of individuality 
on his work, regardless of the originality of his basic ma 
terials. . . . 



VARIOUS CONCLUSIONS 

The mysterious thing called inspiration is a quality that 
cannot be explained, but in the long run it is inescapable. 
Inspiration has nothing to do with sudden flashes of com- 
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plete creative power, or the ability to put these things down 
perfectly as they occur to the creator. Generally inspiration 
works slowly and painstakingly, with a knowledge of the 
ideal in view, but also a practical command of the means 
by which that ideal may be made a reality. Beethoven's 
notebooks, showing how slowly and carefully he developed 
the greatest of his melodic inspirations, are the best possible 
comment on this much misunderstood phase of art. 

The direct pleasure that comes from the recognition of 
inspiration in a piece of music is something impossible to 
describe. Fritz Kreisler has given it the physical sensation 
of that tingling, shivering ecstasy commonly known as 
"goose-flesh," and he may be right when he says that only 
the music that produces that particular sensation is really 
worth while. Under any circumstances it is a compound 

emotion. Mere familiarity enters into it to some extent 

The fact that one responds again and again to the same 
musical stimulus in the same way makes each additional 
response all the more enjoyable. 

The ability to experience this direct and perhaps wholly 
irresponsible pleasure and then to follow it up with the 
added pleasure of analysis, perhaps finding a logical reason 
for the earlier, instinctive response, marks the real music- 
lover of the highest type. If the approach is analytical from 
the start, much of the spontaneous enjoyment of music may 
be missed. But if the mere sensuous, emotional comfort of 
the listener is the whole sum and substance of his enjoy 
ment, then even more is being missed, and there can be no 
possible claim to art on his or her part. A good music 
critic should get his impression of a performance directly, 
without letting too many intellectual processes interfere 
with his spontaneous enjoyment. After he has experienced 
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the immediate thrills (or perhaps the opposite), he can 
analyze his response at leisure and put his analysis into 
words that the average listener or reader can understand. 

But beyond this direct enjoyment and analysis of music 
there are unlimited possibilities of associating it with other 
interests, as well as other studies. If your mind is a mathe 
matical one, you can find all sorts of opportunities to work 
out the mathematics of music. The relationship of vibra 
tions to pitch is a mathematical one. . . . Each interval 
of the scale has a mathematical relationship to the adjoin 
ing tones and all the others, although the "tempered" 
scale, which has been in use since the days of Bach, disre 
gards this scientific scale for the convenience of the human 
ear, and rightly. The combinations of overtones are also 
mathematical, and the commonest effects of harmony can 
be worked out on a similar mathematical basis. All the 
details of time and rhythm are naturally mathematical in 
a very special sense, and the term "measure" really dif 
ferentiates the modern, well-organized music from the hap 
hazard "plain-song," which was not measured in terms of 
time. 

If your interests are literary rather than mathematical, 
music offers an even larger field for enjoyment and aes 
thetic co-operation. Obviously the numerous musical set 
tings of the world's great poems offer a real inspiration to 
the student of literature, and it is at least interesting, and 
often amusing, to observe how some of the composers have 
treated the authors of great literary masterpieces. In many 
cases it may almost be argued that the greater the text the 
less likely it is to receive great music, and vice versa. . . . 

Music has often been compared with language itself, and 
the comparison is quite legitimate. While it combines 
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easily with actual language, it also speaks a language of its 
own, which it has become a platitude to call universal. To 
understand the significance of the organizing factors of 
rhythm, melody, harmony, tone color, and form, the anal 
ogy of a familiar language is helpful. Music has its own 
alphabet, of only seven letters, as compared with the twenty- 
six of the English alphabet. Each of these letters represents 
a note, and just as certain letters are complete words in 
themselves, so certain notes may stand alone, with the force 
of a whole word. Generally, however, a note of music im 
plies a certain harmony, and in most music the notes take 
the form of actual chords. So it may be said that a chord 
in music is analogous to a word in language. Several words 
form a phrase, and several phrases a complete sentence, 
and the same thing is true in music. Measured music cor 
responds to poetry, while the old unmeasured plain-song 
might be compared with prose. (The relationship of mod 
ern music to free verse at once becomes apparent, and 
impressionism, expressionism, cubism, and futurism can 
all be found in music as well as the other arts.) 

If you are interested in history or geography or both, 
the co-operation of music again becomes highly significant. 
There is no better way of studying nationalism than 
through the folk-music of individual countries, and wher 
ever an art-music has been developed with strong national 
characteristics, these can be traced directly to the folk- 
music of that country. There is no mistaking the character 
of a Hungarian Rhapsody, or an Irish Jig, or a Russian 
Hopak, or a Polish Mazurka, or a Viennese Waltz. The 
music of a country should always be an important part of 
the study of its geography and history. . . 

Music is so closely knit with the other arts that one could 
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not very well get along without the other. Ruskin called 
architecture "frozen music/* and the whole technique of 
form is certainly an architectural matter. Painting, sculp 
ture, and literature all have their analogies in music, and 
the art of the dance could not exist without music, which is 
its heart and soul. It was also at one time a necessity to the 
drama, and even today incidental music is helpful to the 
stage, quite aside from definitely operatic productions. (If 
radio is to be considered art, its debt to music is of course 
unlimited.) 

But the greatest significance of music is in its relation 
to life itself. It is unquestionably the most human of all the 
arts, and the one that enters most into everyday experience. 
It is unnecessary to repeat the hackneyed phrases that have 
been uttered so many times as to the necessity of music, 
the connotation of the mother's lullaby, or a favorite hymn, 
or a marching tune, or patriotic music of any kind, or the 
uplifting value of a really fine composition. The fact re 
mains, in spite of all the platitudinous utterances on the 
subject, that music does have an ethical, an emotional, of 
ten actually a physical effect on human beings, and its im 
portance cannot be ignored, even by those who would like 
to think of it as merely a luxury or an idle pastime. Re 
ligion has never been able to get along without music, and 
it is one of the greatest assets of the church today. Patriot 
ism, loyalty, love, courage, and all the other human virtues 
are not only expressed but stimulated by music. 

If this book has given the impression that all music can 
be reduced to simple patterns, remember that all human 
beings offer the same possibility. Everyone is composed of 
the same raw materials, and everyone shows the same gen 
eral patterns of form and feature. Yet there never were two 
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human beings exactly alike. In the same way there have 
never been two pieces of music exactly alike. They may 
show similar arrangements of notes, in both their rhythmic 
and their melodic patterns; they may use the same har 
monies over and over again, the same tonal coloring and 
the same outlines of form. But the effect of the individual 
composition will always be different from that of any other, 
just as people having the same eyes, noses, mouths, and 
other features will nevertheless be easily recognized as in 
dividuals. 

No matter how similar two people might be in their ex 
ternals, there would still be marked emotional, mental, and 
spiritual differences. The same variations hold good in mu 
sic, where a composer's mental, emotional, and spiritual 
character will inevitably affect his use of even the most or 
dinary materials. Therefore it is the least of all tributes to 
say that a composer is completely original. Rather is it a 
compliment to say that he has used the simplest and most 
universal materials in a manner that is distinctly and en 
tirely his own. 

No great composer ever worried much about the orig 
inality of his themes. Many of the Wagnerian motifs are 
in themselves quite commonplace combinations of tones. 
His genius consisted in knowing how to use them to create 
the exact mood and atmosphere that he desired. The 
hearer recognizes melodic inspiration, even when it does 
not imply a completely original arrangement of tones, 
which is literally impossible today, unless all the logic of 
tradition is cast aside. 

After hearing enough music of all kinds, it becomes 
possible for anyone to decide, either at a first hearing or 
later, that a piece has inspirational individuality, or that it 
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is merely another correct composition of a certain type, 
not necessarily bad, but also clearly not of any particular 
merit. The same standards are being applied daily in the 
reading of books, magazines and newspapers. A piece of 
really fine writing does not escape the attention of the 
public any more than a really fine piece of music escapes 
the experienced listener. 

The art of enjoying music finds its greatest pleasure in 
the discovery of permanent beauty, regardless of whether 
the discovery has previously been made by others. Even if 
one's taste may later prove to have been wrong, the orig 
inal enthusiasm was worth while, and it is far better to ex 
press a conviction sincerely than to play the cautious role 
of making sure that one's opinion is conventionally 
correct. . . . When you have discovered for yourself some 
thing beautiful that proves to have passed the test of time, 
and to have stimulated thousands of others as it stimulates 
you, then you have enjoyed an experience that is akin to 
that of the creative artist himself. 



EIGHT 



The Facts of Life in 
Popular Song 



PREFACE 

^ I HE LATE Ring Lardner had been hammering away 
+*-S at the suggestiveness of our popular song lyrics for a 
long time, but too often letting his honest indignation get 
the better of his sense of humor. Most of our smutty song 
texts can be more effectively spoofed than viewed with 
alarm. 

But the popular song's handling of the Facts of Life is 
only one angle of an intensely interesting subject. The mu 
sical and literary output of Tin Pan Alley has acquired a 
national and social significance that makes it worth some 
fairly serious study, quite apart from the derision which it 
so patently invites. 

The popular song has become a most revealing index to 
American life in general. It sums up the ethics, the habits, 
the slang, the intimate character of every generation, and 
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it will tell as much to future students of current civilization 
as any histories, biographies, or newspapers of the time. 

To a large percentage of the population the popular song 
also supplies a convenient substitute for conversation. 
Things that the soda clerk would not dare say to the shop 
girl, even if he commanded the necessary English, ripple 
from his lips quite nonchalantly and convincingly when 
they are mere quotations from the hit of the moment, 
particularly if accompanied by its music. All the technique 
of flirtation, as well as the more serious declarations of 
affection or suggestions of intimacy, may find a handy text 
book in the literature of popular song. Often the protag 
onists themselves are scarcely aware of what they are say 
ing, but generally they have an inkling. At least it sounds 
like something very smart and snappy. It is all a part of 
our fast-working, well-routined machine age, dealing in 
formulas, in slogans, in short cuts, but often side-stepping 
honest realities. The universe of the popular song is unique 
in the history of mankind. It has its own private system of 
absurdities and needs little more than direct quotation to 
receive its due of laughter on Olympus. 

STABILIZING THE LANGUAGE 
THROUGH POPULAR SONG 

If you want to write a really popular song, one that will fall 
naturally from the lips of millions, be sure that somewhere 
in your chorus you assault the English language in no un 
certain terms. With even one reasonably atrocious error in 
English grammar included in your words, you may find 
yourself with a hit on your hands. 
The tradition of bad grammar is of long standing with 
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the lyric-writers of popular music. (Why 'lyric/' inciden 
tally?) Their efforts in this direction have been so consistent 
over a number of years that they have actually succeeded in 
stabilizing the language in certain details on which the 
dictionaries and the scholars would never have surren 
dered. 

There is that troublesome word "like," for instance. It 
is generally agreed that it is not a conjunction but a prep 
osition, to be followed by a noun or pronoun in the 
objective case, not by a complete clause. But your song 
writer blithely says "Let's all sing like the birdies sing," or 
"I don't know why I love you like I do/' and straightway 
"like" becomes a conjunction, whether you like it or 
not. . . . 

The usage was thoroughly established back in the nine 
ties by Miss Imogen Comer when she sang, at Koster & 
Bial's Music Hall: 

I love you like a copper loves to sleep, 

And like a little newsboy loves a pie. 

I love you like a baby loves to creep, 

Well, if I don't love you, Mame, I hope to die. 

I love you like the kids love street pianos, 

I love you like a gambler loves a game; 

Just like the Reuben loves the Tenderloin I love you, 

Well, say, kid, that's how I love you, Mame. 

The lyric authority for this avalanche of incorrect likes 
came from that ungrammatical classic, Frankie and Johnny, 
which contains the deathless line "This woman simply 
dropped her man like a hunter drops a bird." After that, 
the reiterated accusation, ''He done her wrong," sounds 
inevitably right . . . 

Paul Dresser drew tears with "I'll be brave, just like 
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father was/ 5 It was this same brother of Theodore Dreiser 
who made the supreme grammatical sacrifice when he 
wrote "Remember I was once a girl like she" (was, under 
stood). It takes courage to disregard so obvious a preposi 
tion and so compulsory an objective case for the following 
pronoun. 

Curiously enough, Dresser allowed the girl in Just Tell 
Them That You Saw Me to speak correct English when she 
sent the message to her mother, "I love her as I did long, 
long ago." Jim Thornton also deserves a medal for writing 
"I love you as I never did before/' with a replica to ex- 
Mayor Walker for Will You Love Me in December as You 
Do in May? 

Dresser's "like she" may have been a mere prejudice 
against the objective case, which is common among song 
writers and many other people as well. Those who cus 
tomarily say "between you and I" would hardly object to 
the line from that recent hit, When We're Alone (generally 
called the Penthouse Serenade): "A sweet slice of heaven 
for just you and I." H. P. Danks, of Silver Threads among 
the Gold, ratified this use of the nominative in the tag-line, 
"Allie, dear, for you and I." Frank Crumit supplies a mod 
ern instance in his Return of Abdul when he has one of the 
combatants ejaculate "'Twas foolish for we two to fight." 

This matter of nominative and objective cases reaches a 
climax in the long-standing "who or whom" controversy, 
which F.P.A. has pursued with such fury. A song-writer 
would hardly dare to use "whom" in a sentence, even if he 
knew it was correct. Such things are just unsingable. "Who 
are you with tonight, tonight?" sounds both proper and 
provocative, and the song could not possibly have achieved 
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popularity with the burden of a "whom" on its neck. Sim 
ilarly the oft repeated phrase "Who do you love?" would 
lose all its enticing quality if it were made grammatically 
correct. Even the famous Who song of Jerome Kern slips 
occasionally, and with poetic justice. 

Adverbs are frankly a puzzle to the lyric-writers. Their 
instincts tell them to hesitate before becoming involved in 
the suffix "ly." So it is with a sincere regard for his col 
leagues' feelings that Rudy Valise sings "Don't take it 
serious." And he has an honorable model in the old motto 
song, which admonishes us never to "speak hasty or 
rude." . . . 

But that wail of the outraged moron, Was That the Hu 
man Thing to Do? (pronounced "youman") managed to 
cram several bits of questionable English into a single 
couplet: 

Never thought that anyone in their right mind 
Could ever treat another human so unkind. 

After that, one hesitates to mention so slight an aberra 
tion as the common use of "don't" for the third person 
singular (literally, he, she, or it "do not"). The popular 
song literature is full of it, mostly for reasons of meter, and 
occasionally in the spirit of deliberate dialect. . . . It 
Don't Mean a Thing if You Ain't Got That Swing! (There 
is no use arguing about "ain't," because that is now an ac 
cepted part of the American language.) 

The popular song-writers, however, have barely started 
in their stabilization of bad grammar, The possibilities of 
the English language as actually spoken are enormous in 
their opportunities for a really consistent rule-breaker. 
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These possibilities have thus far been realized in only one 
song, from the pen of Baron Ireland, whose real name is 
Nate Salsbury, and who is quite capable of writing correct 
English when he chooses. He has written an ungrammatical 
song to end ungrammatical songs, and its title is // / Had 
of Knew What I'd Ought to of Knew, Fd Never of Did 
What I Done! 



NINE 



Stories Behind the World's 
Great Music 

FRANZ SCHUBERT GETS HIS MUSIC PAPER 

ON A CERTAIN morning in the year 1808, an orchestral 
rehearsal is taking place at the Imperial Convict in 
Vienna. Don't be deceived by the name of Convict. It 
means the excellent school at which choir-boys are trained 
for the Royal Chapel, headed by the veteran Salieri. The 
coach of the student orchestra is old Ruzicka, teacher of 
harmony, a solid musician of the traditional type, and a 
stern taskmaster. He is facing a mixed group of youngsters, 
all very much in earnest, armed with a variety of instru 
ments. Up front, at the head of the first violins, is big Joe 
Spaun, a natural leader among the boys. 

They are playing, at sight, a symphonic movement by 
Haydn, and, as the music rises rather unsteadily, Spaun 
becomes aware of an unusually good violinist behind him. 
Whoever he is, this boy has more accuracy, more tonal 
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beauty and more instinctive musicianship than any of the 
others. 

At the end of the movement, Spaun turns around and 
sees, to his astonishment, an owl-faced little fellow in ill- 
fitting clothes, wearing spectacles that are almost as large 
as his face. 

"You're a new boy, aren't you?" barks Spaun. "What's 
your name?" 

"Franz Peter Schubert/' is the timid answer. 

"Not a bad fiddler for your size," comments the bigger 
boy, with kindly patronage. "I think youll make the regu 
lar orchestra/' 

"Oh, thank you/' gasps the little Schubert, with a quick 
smile of appreciation. "I love to play." 

It is not long before little Franz himself becomes the 
leader of the first violins. Spaun, delighted with his suc 
cess, takes a personal and unselfish interest in the talented 
boy. "You are so musical," he remarks one day. "Why don't 
you try composing something?" 

"Oh, I have already composed some pieces in my head. 
But I have no music paper to write them down. I get so 
many ideas. Some of them are not very good, I'm afraid." 

"Write them down anyway. Music paper is not hard to 
get. I'll have some for you today. Let me know when you 
need more." 

Thus the abrupt, businesslike Spaun settles one of the 
most important problems in the history of music. Franz 
Schubert has his much needed supply of manuscript paper, 
and a great creative genius, the most natural and prolific of 
them all, goes to work in earnest. 

It is only a few years later that Spaun, now a firm friend 
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and fervent admirer of the precocious young Schubert, 
drops in to see him at his father's house in the Himmel- 
pfortgrund (Place of the Heavenly Gate). Franz is now a ma 
ture boy of eighteen, and has already composed a number 
of excellent pieces, including a truly great song, Gretchen 
am Spinnrade (Marguerite at the Spinning-Wheel}. He has 
left the Convict to help his father in the arduous work of 
teaching school, but still devotes every spare moment to 
music. 

On this particular afternoon of the winter of 1815, Spaun 
knocks rather diffidently at the Schubert door (a l 'Heavenly 
Gate" in truth), for he knows he is likely to find the gifted 
boy in the throes of composition. There is no answer to his 
knock, but music is unquestionably in the air strange, 
wild, galloping sounds from the piano, and occasional 
shouting of undistinguishable words. 

Spaun pushes the door open and peeps in timidly. He is 
no longer the leader, but the devoted follower, in this rare 
friendship. Schubert scarcely notices him. He is working 
like one possessed, literally throwing notes on paper, then 
rushing to the piano to play a few chords or sing a line, and 
back again with even greater ferocity to his nearly com 
pleted manuscript. 

"Just a few minutes/' he begs. "It is almost finished. Such 
a marvelous poem by Goethe, The Erlking! Dramatic! 
Tragicl It creates its own music. I can hardly keep up with 
it!" 

Spaun waits in silence while the final notes go down on 
paper. Then Schubert plays him the new song, half talking, 
half singing the words. Der Erlkoenig is born! 

"You must bring it to the Convict tonight," cries Spaun. 
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"Holzapfel can sing it. The old crowd will all be there, and 
Papa Ruzicka too. They must hear it. I think it is good, but 
I confess it baffles me at first hearing." 

"I know the words are great/' answers Schubert simply, 
"and I have written the music as I feel it. Now I must find 
something else to compose." 

But he turns up that evening at the old school, to be 
greeted enthusiastically by his familiar companions. There 
is music of all kinds, with jokes and laughter. It is like an 
alumni gathering, and the stern hand of discipline has 
vanished. 

Finally Spaun calls them to order. "Franzl has a new 
song/' he proclaims, "a setting of Goethe's Erlkoenig. I 
want you to hear it. Holzapfel has a good ear. He can sing 
it after Franzl plays it through once." 

Obediently Schubert sits down at the piano. His fingers 
pound out the galloping octaves with confidence, but his 
voice is shy and unemotional as he delivers the dramatic 
lines of the father, the Erlking, and the dying child. His 
listeners are interested but puzzled. 

"Let's hear it again," says someone. "Let Holzapfel try 
it." The fine young tenor of the group, who has been read 
ing over Franz's shoulder, clears his throat ceremoniously. 
"It is a difficult song," he announces apologetically, "but 
it makes me want to sing it. I'll do my best." 

His best is excellent for a first performance, but still the 
hearers are doubtful. This is no place for hypocritical com 
pliments! They take their music seriously, and they expect 
great things from their former fellow student. 

"I never heard a horse gallop that way, in triplets," ven 
tures one voice. 
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"It is a suggestion, not an imitation," answers Schubert 
briefly. 

"And how can one voice represent three different charac 
ters and a narrator besides?" 

"That makes it worth while for the singer. He must 
change his quality, and make each utterance distinctive, 
but without a trace of burlesque. It is not easy." 

The prize pupil of the harmony class makes the most 
important objection. 

"My dear Franz/' he expostulates, "you have one spot 
where the child is singing a G-flat against F and E-flat in 
the accompaniment. That is against all the rules a hor 
rible discord. What is your opinion, Professor Ruzicka?" 

The old man has made no comment as yet, and he pon 
ders a moment before answering. Finally he says slowly, 
"It has never been done before. The rules are all against 
it. But if Franzl does it, it must be right. His ideas come 
direct from Heaven. From now on, this must be considered 
correct and effective harmony/ ' 

Old Ruzicka has prophesied better than he realizes, but 
it is still a long way to modernism. As for Schubert, he is 
not concerned with praise or criticism. He is already think 
ing of his next song, blissfully unaware that The Erlking 
is destined for immortality as one of the greatest of all time. 

PAPA HAYDN'S LITTLE JOKES 

The orchestra at Esterhaz is having its dinner in the serv 
ants' quarters, and Kapellmeister Franz Joseph Haydn, 
according to his custom, is eating with them. There is a 
charming informality among these men, and they are tre- 
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mendously fond of their leader, who allows them to talk 
and act pretty much as they please, so long as they play well. 

On this particular evening of the late 1770's, however, 
there is evidence of dissatisfaction among the musicians. 
They are intent on collective bargaining, and there is seri 
ous danger of a sit-down strike. 

"This place may be a great real estate development/' 
says the first violinist, Tomasini, "but what is home with 
out a wife?" 

"Prince Nicolaus is so good to us," answers Haydn softly. 
"We should not ask for the company of women." 

"That's easy for you to say," interrupts Weigl, the cellist, 
rudely, "married to a shrew anybody would be glad to leave 
at home." 

Haydn does not seem to mind this frankness. He smiles 
benignly and silences them with a gesture. 

"Quiet, please! Never mind my own wife, who should be 
with me at this moment, God forbid. Prince Esterhazy is a 
generous patron, the best provider that any gang of tem 
peramental noisemakers ever sponged on. Hell let you go 
home when he is good and ready. What's the matter with 
Esterhaz, anyway?" 

"A rotten swamp, turned into an artificial Paradise. 
What do we want with a hunting-lodge and two theatres 
and clipped hedges and flower-beds laid out like Christmas 
cakes?" It is Hirsch, the flute player, speaking. 

"Don't mention Christmas," shouts Andreas Lidl, expert 
on the viola di bordone, the Prince's favorite instrument. 
"We're homesick enough as it is." 

"Boys, I can't promise anything about getting you back 
home on a vacation," says Haydn, "but I'll do what I can. 
This situation calls for diplomacy. Maybe I can work out 
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something that will give the Prince a broad idea of what 
you want/' 

The threatened strike broke up in good humor, and they 
rehearsed loyally for their genial little conductor, whose 
inherent good nature showed itself in frequent smiles, curi 
ously at odds with the dark complexion, the aquiline nose, 
and the prominent underlip of the sensitive face under its 
white wig. There was no question of Haydn's popularity 
with the whole Esterhazy household. 

The "diplomacy" of the conductor was revealed a few 
evenings later. At the close of the program performed for 
Prince Nicolaus Esterhazy stood an innocent-looking sym 
phony, without any particular title. Its Finale began at a 
rapid pace, then slowed down to a dismal Adagio. As the 
music progressed, the musicians dropped out, one by one, 
each blowing out his candle as he departed. Finally only 
two violinists, Tomasini and Rosetti, were left, and even 
tually these two also blew out their candles, picked up 
their music and left the stage. Haydn stood uncertainly at 
the conductor's desk, listening to the scattered applause. 

Finally, to his great relief, the Prince spoke. "If they all 
go," he said, laughing, "then we may as well go too/' The 
orchestra was dismissed the following day for a Christmas 
vacation, and everybody went home happily. The musical 
composition that did the trick has been known ever since 
as Haydn's Farewell Symphony. 

BEETHOVEN LEARNS ABOUT PEOPLE 

'The trouble with you, Beethoven," said Johann Nepomuk 
Malzel portentously, "is that you have no showmanship. A 
good composer, but completely ignorant of what the public 
wants, or how to give it to them/' 
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The stocky little man, with beetling brows and a heavily 
lined face, received this comment in silence. Ludwig van 
Beethoven was used to being criticized. Everything he com 
posed seemed to fill someone with horror or indignation. 
Why couldn't he write such charming pieces as were con 
stantly produced by Pleyel and Dussek and Hummel, all 
tremendously popular and sure to win immortality for 
their creators? Well, it was just not his style. He would 
write as he chose, and they could take it or leave it. 

But Malzel had an idea. He was always full of ideas, a 
really successful inventor in his way. One of his best ideas 
was the Metrpjaome, that little wooden pyramid that still 
stands on pianos, with a pendulum swinging wrong side 
up, keeping time for thousands of suffering children who 
have been forced to practice ever since the time of Bee 
thoven and even earlier. Some of us may not have liked 
the Metronome, but at least it was practical. Malzel's in 
ventions were not always practical. He invented an ear- 
trumpet that did not work; and often he spent his time and 
scientific knowledge on absurd novelties that were neither 
valuable nor artistic. 

One of these was what he called a Panharmonicon, an 
cestor of many a music-box, an instrument played by a re 
volving cylinder in a cabinet, run by bellows and making 
noises like a brass band. It was the Panharmonicon that 
now gave Malzel an idea. "I have itl" he shouted. "You 
write a special symphony for my Panharmonicon, and we'll 
present it at a benefit concert and then repeat it for our 
own benefit and make a lot of money. Then we can go to 
England and make a lot more. They like mechanical music 
over there/' 
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"I do not compose for machines/' answered Beethoven 
stiffly. "My symphonies are for great orchestras/' 

"There you go again/' cried Malzel, "no showmanship at 
all! You are hard up, but you refuse to accept a fine idea 
for making money and adding to your reputation too. The 
musicians know you, but how about the big public that is 
always looking for a new sensation? How about all those 
overgrown children that have no intelligence but plenty 
of money to spend? Please, Beethoven, do it for my sake," 
he pleaded. "It needn't be good music. Make it something 
descriptive and imitative. Why not Wellington's Victory? 
That would be popular; and we can raise money for the 
soldiers that were wounded at Hanau. Make a fast fugue 
out of God Save the King, with hurrah effects, and bring in 
some other tunes, like Malbrouck, dismally for the French, 
and then Rule, Britannia, to show that the English are 
winning, I hear it already. I could almost do it myself!" 

He began marching up and down, blowing on an imagi 
nary trumpet. Perhaps that was the trouble with Welling 
ton's Victory, later known as the Battle Symphony. Malzel 
could have written it himself, and almost did. Beethoven 
actually borrowed the tunes of Malbrouck (now known as 
"He's a Jolly Good Fellow"), Rule, Britannia, and God 
Save the King (with a fast fugato as specified), put in some 
cannon shots and drumming effects, and permitted the 
absurd hodgepodge to be arranged for the Panharmonicon. 
But first he made an orchestration, and it was in this form 
that the piece was introduced at a benefit concert, Decem 
ber 8, 1813. 

To his own amazement, Wellington's Victory won an 
immediate and sensational success, appealing to a public 
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that had thus far been only dimly aware of the composer's 
importance. His great Seventh Symphony, introduced on 
the same program, also made a hit, but it was the arrange 
ment of the familiar tunes, with the cheap imitation of 
battle noises, that really captured the enthusiasm of the 
audience. There was also a mechanical trumpeter, another 
Malzel invention, which played marches by Pleyel and Dus- 
sek, with full orchestral accompaniment. The concert made 
so much money for the wounded soldiers that it was re 
peated four days later, and again the success of the Battle 
Symphony was extraordinary. 

Malzel now began to talk seriously of his proposed trip 
to England. He made Beethoven a loan of 50 ducats to tide 
him over, and a third concert was arranged just after New 
Year's Day of 1814. This time the mechanical trumpeter 
was omitted, and it became an all-Beethoven program, with 
some of the Ruins of Athens music substituted. (Malzel 
was wise enough to let the Battle Symphony establish its 
popularity in orchestral form, before giving it the added 
novelty of the Panharmonicon.) 

The two friends made enough profit on this third con 
cert to justify the English tour, but Beethoven character 
istically changed his mind. He was solvent again, so why 
not stay in Vienna? 

Malzel threatened to take the symphony and the Pan 
harmonicon and tour England alone. Beethoven paid him 
back his 50 ducats and refused to give up the symphony. 
Nevertheless, Malzel took his machine to Munich and there 
gave two performances, piecing together the music from 
memory. Beethoven promptly sued him. 

It is not a pretty story. The former friends fought each 
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other in the courts, but Wellington remained the only vic 
tor. Eventually they made up and shared the legal costs of 
their foolish feud. 

Malzel finally drifted to the United States, made plenty 
of money, and spent his last years in Philadelphia. . . . The 
Battle Symphony was forgotten amid the treasures of far 
greater music produced by its composer. 

But one other incident remains to immortalize the in 
ventor of the Metronome. In the days when his friendship 
with Beethoven was at its height, they were together at a 
dinner party. As a tribute to the inventor, Beethoven im 
provised a little round (technically known as a canon), 
which he taught the guests at table, himself singing the so 
prano part. "Ta-ta-ta, ta-ta-ta, lieber Malzel" served as a 
text, in imitation of the Metronome itself. The melody 
later became the chief theme of the second movement of 
Beethoven's Eighth Symphony, a lovely bit of music, for 
which both of these irascible gentlemen may well be for 
given their misunderstandings. 

THE FORTUNES OF FELIX MENDELSSOHN 

It is a relief to find one musician who was really happy 
for the greater part of his life, even though that life was a 
short one. Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy carried out the 
fortunate implications of his first name. . . . 

Here is the rare instance of a composer with plenty of 
money, comparatively few back-stabbers and cut-throat 
competitors, recognized at the outset as a genius, perhaps 
even overpraised in his lifetime, happy in his family and 
friends, sought after by royalty, managers, and publishers, 
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truly blessed in every possible way. The inevitable result 
of such a career is the present tendency to belittle his ac 
complishments. 

How can a composer be great without starving? How can 
he be a genius if he treats his fellowmen courteously and is 
himself universally popular? There must be some poverty, 
some bad manners, some vulgarity, some mean double- 
dealing somewhere, or it just doesn't make sense. 

Mendelssohn's first important composition (and one of 
his best) might have been given a typical radio introduction 
if a microphone could have been set up in the spacious 
garden at No. 3 Leipzigerstrasse, Berlin, in the summer of 
1826. It is not difficult to imagine the oily voice of the an 
nouncer: 

"Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen. You are listen 
ing to another of our intimate musicales at the Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy home, and I wish I could tell you how 
beautiful this famous garden looks today. You know it was 
once a part of the Tiergarten, and used as a hunting-ground 
by Frederick the Great. There is a big audience present 
today, for we are to hear the new Overture to Shakespeare's 
Midsummer Night's Dream, composed by the seventeen- 
year-old prodigy, Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. This is its 
first orchestral performance, although the young composer 
and his sister Fanny have several times played it four- 
handed on the piano, and it is already recognized as a 
charming piece of music. 

" While we are waiting for the orchestra to tune up, you 
may be interested in some of the distinguished people who 
are here today. Of course our host, Mr. Abraham Mendels 
sohn-Bartholdy, is well known as one of Berlin's leading 
bankers, the successful son of that great philosopher, Moses 
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Mendelssohn . . . The veteran Carl Zelter, teacher of the 
talented Felix, is evidently giving some final instructions 
to his sensational pupil before the program begins. I think 
I see the philosopher Hegel, and the writer Adolph Marx, 
and, yes, there are the two poets, Heinrich Heine and Lud- 
wig Tieck. Mr. Tieck, you know, is the man whose transla 
tion of Shakespeare has made the English dramatist avail 
able to German readers for the first time. 

"The music will speak for itself, I am sure. You will 
have no difficulty in recognizing the dainty tripping of the 
fairies at the start, and later you may recognize the braying 
of Nick Bottom, the rustic clown who temporarily wears 
the ass's head. There is also a descending scale which the 
composer tells me was inspired by the buzzing of a fly. And 
here he is himself, ready to conduct the Overture to A Mid 
summer Night's Dream, our precocious boy-composer, Fe 
lix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy." 

This Overture had an interesting later history. After its 
first performance in England, in 1829, the score was care 
lessly left in a hackney coach and disappeared, to turn up 
again a hundred years later at the Royal Academy. Mendels 
sohn made light of the loss, immediately rewrote the whole 
Overture from memory, and every note was found to agree 
with the orchestral parts. In 1843, at the request of King 
Frederick William IV of Prussia, Mendelssohn completed 
the incidental music to the play, the additional numbers in 
cluding the Scherzo, whose fairy music is reminiscent of the 
inspired Overture, and the familiar Wedding March, now 
regularly used by bridal couples as exit music. . . . 

Of all the musicians, Mendelssohn seems to have been 
the most versatile. He could paint and draw excellently; 
he was an all-around athlete, particularly good at gymnas- 
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tics, swimming, riding, and billiards, a fine dancer and a bit 
of a literary artist as well, judged by his letters and oc 
casional poems. He played both the piano and the organ 
amazingly well, and was a more than adequate performer 
on the violin and viola. . . . 

Mendelssohn could write for any occasion and any au 
dience. Of all composers he was the most meticulous in 
carrying out contracts and keeping verbal promises. His 
creative work, like his playing, came spontaneously from 
an apparently inexhaustible source. Throughout his brief 
career he was the favored child of Fortune. It is a pity he 
could not have lived longer, to stop the yapping mouths of 
his belittlers. 

WAGNER, WOMEN, AND SONG 

It is easy to like the music of Richard Wagner; it is almost 
impossible to like him as a man. In fairness to him, the 
first story concerning his creative work should show him in 
the best possible light, as an artist and a human being. 

The time is 7:30 on Christmas morning of the year 1870; 
the place, Triebschen, a quiet villa on the shore of Lake 
Lucerne; the woman, Cosima Wagner, daughter of Franz 
Liszt and the Countess d'Agoult, now Wagner's wife and 
the mother of his three children, of whom the youngest, 
Siegfried, was born a year and a half ago. 

Christmas Day happens to be also Cosima's birthday, and 
her husband has arranged a musical surprise for her. Little 
Siegfried was born at the time when Wagner was immersed 
in the opera of the same name, third of the great cycle 
known as The Ring of the Nibelung. It is natural that the 
birthday and Christmas present should be a Siegfried Idyl, 
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commemorating both the Wagnerian hero and the Wag- 
nerian baby. 

Hans Richter has been staying with the Wagners as 
copyist and general assistant, and he is responsible for the 
presentation copy of the music that his master composed 
during the month of November at the villa. He is also viola 
player in the impromptu orchestra for the occasion, dou 
bling on the trumpet for the few necessary measures. 

Other orchestral players have been assembled in Zurich, 
where two rehearsals have been held. On the morning of 
the performance, the musicians are carefully and silently 
grouped upon the staircase. Wagner himself is at the top, 
as conductor. Then come two first violins, two second vio 
lins, two violas, a flute, an oboe, two clarinets, a bassoon, 
and two horns. At the bottom, completely out of sight of 
the conductor, are a cello and a double bass. 

In spite of all handicaps, the performance is a brilliant 
success. How could Cosima help being delighted with this 
unique "Treppenmusik" ("Staircase Music") that has since 
become one of the most beloved of Wagner's compositions? 
It is repeated several times during the day, with a limitless 
succession of public performances later. 

This is a picture of Richard Wagner in one of his pleas- 
antest and most agreeable moments. He must have known 
many such moments, for all his life he seems to have had 
an almost hypnotic fascination for practically all women* 
and even for a number of men. The sum total of his human 
relationships marks him as one of the most selfish, incon 
siderate, ruthless, and altogether impossible people that 
ever lived. Yet even his meanest and most outrageous ac 
tions often had the effect of tying his adorers still closer to 
him. . . . 
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Wagner stands practically alone in history as a genius 
who actually succeeded in making people accept his own 
self-appreciation and then justified this acceptance by the 
creative miracles that his self-centered life produced. 

The story of his works is the story of the unprincipled 
use of borrowed money, of absurd extravagance for the 
glorification of personal vanity, of a constant succession of 
conquests which could hardly be dignified with the name 
of love, and of turgid, sophomoric attempts to justify his 
selfishness, to revolutionize art and society, and to give 
some deep significance to ideas which represented a hodge 
podge of current philosophy and long-dead mythology. 

Every woman in Wagner's life appears somewhere in his 
operas; and always he toys with the theme of renunciation, 
of sacrifice for a friend, meanwhile renouncing nothing 
himself, except in wordy letters, and letting all his friends 
do the sacrificing. There is no excuse for Wagner except 
in his music, but it so happens that he was absolutely right 
in his aesthetic estimate of himself. . . . 

Richard Wagner is unique in the history of music for the 
dependence of his creative work on environment, for the 
complete ignoring of conventional human standards and 
for the triumph of a personal conviction of superiority 
over all restraining influences, including that of his own 
personality. Imitators should wisely confine themselves to 
his music. 

SO THIS IS BRAHMS 

The stories about Johannes Brahms are mostly anecdotes, 
giving the impression of a sane, modest, lovable personality, 
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entirely free from the exciting surprises that accompanied 
the dramatic and self-conscious temperament of a Wagner 
or a Liszt. The biographical background of a Brahms com 
position is likely to sound just about as dull as the average 
program note. There were no violent upheavals of the 
spirit, no tempestuous struggles with his environment 
Brahms simply went ahead and wrote great music. 

The most important event of his life was unquestionably 
his meeting with Robert Schumann, one of the rare in 
stances in musical history of an established composer's 
recognizing the genius of a newcomer and announcing it 
fearlessly to the world, long before the discovery's really 
significant works had been written. (Schumann made the 
same startlingly correct appraisal in the case of Chopin, 
on the strength of a set of Variations and a Rondo.) 

Born in 1833, Brahms was twenty-three years younger 
than Schumann. The son of a Hamburg double-bass player, 
he had developed his musical ability steadily and methodi 
cally. As a boy he earned fifty cents a night playing waltzes 
for the sailors and their girls in some of Hamburg's lowest 
dives. But as he improvised his three-quarter time at the 
piano, he always read a book, propped up on the rack in 
front of him. Brahms was not the sort to waste his time. 

An early concert tour with the Hungarian violinist, 
Eduard Remenyi, laid the foundation for those Hungarian 
Dances that became so popular later, and also produced a 
story that may or may not be true. It seems that iij a certain 
town the piano was found to be half a tone flat. Remenyi 
refused to alter the pitch of his violin to this extent, so 
Brahms transposed a Beethoven sonata half a tone up, play 
ing without notesl 
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It was through Remenyi that Brahms met Joseph 
Joachim, the greatest violinist of his day, and a notable con 
ductor and able composer as well. Joachim gave him letters 
to both Schumann and Liszt. 

The experience with Liszt was unfortunate. Brahms met 
him in Weimar, where the great virtuoso was living in 
regal style, at the expense of the Princess Wittgenstein. 
Brahms was too shy to play for the master, so Liszt took 
two of his manuscripts (the Scherzo in E-flat minor and the 
Sonata in G major) and played them at sight, keeping up 
a running comment as he played. (Try doing this while 
pkying even Chop Sticks or Peter Piper.) 

Brahms was amazed and delighted with this exhibition 
of skill. But when Liszt played his own Sonata in B minor, 
putting all his famous temperament into the performance, 
he suddenly found his young visitor fast asleep. The two 
composers never did exactly hit it off after that. 

But Schumann was a different story. Brahms had sent 
him some of his manuscripts, but they had been returned 
unopened (a classic model for Tin Pan Alley today). He 
was only twenty years old, and frightened at the thought of 
facing the sage of Diisseldorf with his brilliant piano-play 
ing wife. . . . 

The young composer, stocky and blond and idealistic, 
made his Rhine journey to Diisseldorf mostly on foot, as 
Siegfried had done it in the dim days of the Gibichungs. He 
stopped en route to visit some friends who encouraged him 
in his determination to meet the great Schumann face to 
face. But he was still a very worried boy when he finally 
knocked on the door of the Schumann house in Diissel 
dorf. His reception was a complete surprise. 

"We have been expecting you/' said Schumann, now a 
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serious, rather sad-faced man of forty-three. "Joachim has 
written so enthusiastically about your music." 

The embarrassed Johannes mumbled something in reply. 
Schumann tactfully led the way to the piano, and, once at 
the keyboard, the ruddy-faced, awkward youngster became 
a new man. He began to play his Sonata, which Liszt had 
complimented. After only a few measures, Schumann tip 
toed to the door. 

"Clara," he called softly upstairs. "Clara, come down as 
quickly as possible." He stopped the young man at the 
piano, to introduce his wife, the outstanding woman of the 
day in musical circles. 

"Please begin again," he said to Brahms. "I want my wife 
to hear it all." To Clara he whispered, "Now you are going 
to hear music such as you have never heard before." 

Brahms played for the Schumanns everything he had 
composed up to that time, including a lot of pieces that he 
later destroyed. He stayed with them for a month, and be 
came immediately their close friend and prot6g. 

Schumann's health was already failing, and life for him 
had become a series of disappointments. But he sat down 
to write a final article for the journal he had founded years 
ago, the Neue Zeitschrift fur Musik, and under the title 
of Neue Bahnen (New Paths) he gave Brahms such a send- 
off as to make him the talk of all musical Europe. 

A few sentences are enough to give the general idea: "It 
seemed to me . . . that a musician would inevitably ap 
pear to whom it was vouchsafed to give the highest and 
most ideal expression to the tendencies of the time, one 
who would not show us his mastery in a gradual develop 
ment, but, like Minerva, would spring fully armed from 
the head of Jove. And he has come, a young man over whose 
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cradle Graces and Heroes kept watch. His name is Johan 
nes Brahms, and he comes from Hamburg." Even with this 
anticlimax, it was a real tribute. 

Unfortunately it created far more enemies for Brahms 
than friends, and he was for the rest of his life put in the 
position of having to live up to the most extravagant ex 
pectations. That he should have done so, eventually over 
coming even the hatred of the Wagner-Liszt faction, is one 
of the miracles of musical history. . . . 

Brahms could be gruff and even rude, but his occasional 
bad manners were due to shyness rather than ill-nature. 
He was impatient of stupidity in any form, but funda 
mentally generous and kindly. 

His modesty was entirely sincere, and with all the praise 
that was heaped upon him from the outset of his career he 
remained honestly doubtful of the success of everything he 
wrote, criticizing his own work severely and asking for 
similar criticism from his friends. He was always embar 
rassed by praise. . . . 

Somehow one gets the feeling that Johannes Brahms 
must have been a grand person to know. 



TEN 



Music for Fun 



ONE TROUBLE with music is that the people who know 
the most about it generally get very little fun out of 
it. On the other hand, those who honestly enjoy music, but 
admit they know nothing about it, often have their pleas 
ure spoiled by an inferiority complex which is assiduously 
fed by those superior beings who, by training or talent or 
both, have achieved the rank of "artist" or "critic" or 
"scholar." 

Plenty of books have been written for the ones who al 
ready know quite a lot about music, and perhaps too many 
for those who know something but are willing to be taught 
more. Comparatively little has been written for those who 
are frankly ignorant of the whole subject. They have been 
encouraged to say "It's all over my head" or, at best, "I 
don't know anything about music but I know what I like." 
They have been led to believe that the entire art is 
shrouded in mystery, which only the elect can penetrate, 
and that they will be satisfied with dumb reverence if they 
know their place. 
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The old-fashioned teacher started with the thesis that 
music was hard work, which it unquestionably had been 
for him. It was presented to the pupil as a duty and a 
drudgery. The idea that anybody could have quite a lot of 
fun with music, without particularly working at it, never 
seemed to occur to anyone. Even today that suggestion 
horrifies most of the highbrows. It is just beginning to be 
realized that music might occasionally be worth pursuing 
merely for pleasure, without any thought of impressing 
other people by one's performance or scholarship, and cer 
tainly without any intention of making a living out of it. 

Let there be no misunderstanding as to this writer's at 
titude in the matter. He admits that to become a profes 
sional musician, or even a good amateur, is a difficult task, 
requiring the hardest kind of work, plus a certain amount 
of talent. But he also believes that there are millions of 
people who could have fun with music, just as they have 
fun with eating, drinking, sleeping, and breathing, with 
out the slightest technical knowledge of the subject. 

This book is written for those millions, and the less they 
know about music the better. It assumes merely that a ma 
jority of people respond to some kind of music with pleas 
ure, and that they might enjoy expressing this pleasure 
more definitely and consciously, though not a bit less sin 
cerely, than they now do. It accepts the fact that multi 
tudes of honest music-lovers are by nature incapable of 
the sort of performance that would satisfy even themselves, 
not to mention the neighbors; but it nevertheless insists 
that some participation in music is possible for far more 
people than perhaps realize it at present, so long as their 
standards are not too high. 
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The underlying thought is always, "If you yourself are 
enjoying music, either as a participant or as a listener, that 
is all that matters. You do not have to inflict your perform 
ance or your tastes on anyone else. Nor do you have to go 
through a lot of dull drudgery in order to show off your 
skill to people who might not appreciate it after all. So long 
as you are having a good time expressing yourself musi 
cally, don't worry about the effect on others. They don't 
have to listen/' . . . 

If music is to be treated as fun, there is an excuse for 
lightness of approach, even an occasional bit of clowning. 
Those who take themselves and their music very seriously 
are assured that no irreverence is intended either to the 
art itself or to its established disciples. In such a book the 
accent must be on the fun rather than on the music, and if 
anyone is insulted, let's admit that what we are talking 
about isn't really music at all. But it is a most interesting 
and exciting phase of human nature, whose potential ap 
peal is too widespread and significant to be ignored. . . . 

Comparatively few of America's 1,300,000 musicians and 
music-lovers really get fun out of music. Take, first of all, 
the admittedly great artists, of whom there are never more 
than about fifty in circulation at one time. Most of them 
do not enjoy their music at all, although they probably did 
in the earlier stages of their careers. They have become 
slaves to music, sacrifices to a public whose demands upon 
them are unjust and implacable. They are not permitted 
to lead normal lives, but must travel constantly and dwell 
in perpetual relation to a potential or actual audience. 
They cannot do as they please, eat and drink as they wish, 
see their friends informally, arrange their time to suit them- 
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selves. Music is their taskmaster. They spend hours in prac 
tice even after reaching the heights. They watch their 
figures, guard against unfavorable publicity, autograph pic 
tures and programs interminably. Any false step may be 
fatal. They are surrounded by managers, press agents, sales 
men, income tax collectors, benefit chairmen. They live 
in constant terror of a bad performance or a cold audience. 
They make lots of money, but have little chance to spend 
it. Adulation has become a bore, and the most popular 
pieces in their repertory are a nightmare of deadly famili 
arity. The great artists do not get much fun out of music. 

Then there are the artists who may be called good, but 
not necessarily great. They have all the problems of the big 
stars, but fewer of the rewards. Their sacrifices are just as 
great, and their prohibitions just as constant. They work 
even harder than the established virtuosos and have per 
haps less fun on the whole. Very little of their enjoyment 
of life comes from music itself. 

The struggling artists, on the borderline between the 
professional and the top-notch amateur, have the worst 
time of all. Often they do not make an adequate living, but 
try to keep up appearances so that the public will not know 
that they are hopelessly in debt, perhaps close to starva 
tion. They cannot assume the grand manner without suffi 
cient reason, and if they act like human beings they are 
accused of having no temperament. They are continually 
torn by doubts as to whether they should not be making a 
living as clerks or stenographers or insurance salesmen, and 
many of them actually do some such thing to keep alive, 
and practice their music on the side. They are harassed 
by constant demands upon their talents, without financial 
return, and torn between the desire for publicity and the 
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economic necessity of putting a price on their perform 
ances. Often they have to be their own promoters, press 
agents, managers, and secretaries. They do not have the 
time or the spiritual freedom to get much fun out of mu 
sic itself. 

Next come the tradesmen of music. They are the 
drudges, the hack workers, the clock punchers, the salaried 
working class, to whom music is no more fun than baseball 
is to the average professional. They are generally disap 
pointed artists who gave up the hopeless task of achieving 
individual recognition and are now in the throes of cut 
throat competition with their fellow laborers. Music has 
become a fearful grind for them, although some of them 
still enjoy a busman's holiday occasionally, when they play 
what and as they please. . . . 

In the amateur class of musicians and music-lovers there 
are, first of all, those who play or sing well enough to be 
near-professionals, and who consequently are seldom satis 
fied to remain the amateurs that they should be. On the 
whole, however, they enjoy music, and this is even more 
true of those who are aware of their limitations and play 
for their own pleasure rather than to show off or make a 
little money on the side. There are a few amateurs, scat 
tered throughout the country, who get fun out of meet 
ing in groups, playing together and exchanging musical 
ideas, and this includes some of the so-called music clubs. 
There is also a fairly large group of amateur and semi-pro 
fessional singers who honestly enjoy music, usually by way 
of church choirs, glee clubs, and choral societies. Their 
pleasure is partly social, but also significantly musical, and 
there ought to be more of them. 

Finally there is a considerable number of sincere music- 
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lovers who do not participate in music at all, but go regu 
larly to concerts when they have the opportunity, buy good 
phonograph records and tune in on the best radio pro 
grams. They even read books on music, which entitles them 
to some special credit These non-participating music-lovers 
are supplemented by a few hypocrites, culture hounds, 
gushers, faddists, and social idlers, but even with these ad 
ditions the class is not large. It practically never suffices 
to support a vigorous musical program in any community. 

All these classes of musicians and music-lovers, taken 
together, do not total more than one per cent of the Amer 
ican population. Of the remaining 99 per cent, more peo 
ple today can get and are getting fun out of music than 
is possible for most of the self-confessed amateurs and pro 
fessionals. . . . 

The potential music-lovers have been kept out of the 
sacred circle chiefly because music was represented to them 
as a complete mystery, or possibly as a difficult task, an un 
pleasant duty, or an endless drudgery. For the professional 
musician, or even the well-trained amateur, it may be all 
of those things. But for the person who is not worrying 
about either making a living out of music or showing off 
to friends, music should be pure fun, a constant pleasure 
and an ideal recreation. The one whose ideals of perform 
ance or intellectual appreciation are not too high is likely 
to get the most fun out of music. 

I have never seen anyone who could not enjoy a good 
meal, but very few of those people knew anything about 
cooking; and to be able to cook, or to discuss the intricacies 
of the art with the technique of a gourmet, would not add 
appreciably to their enjoyment of food. Similarly I can 
think of practically no one with a positive distaste for mu 
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sic, and the enjoyment of it has seldom shown any great 
dependence on a technical understanding or intensive 
training. . . . 

Just as the serious musicians, scholars, critics, artists, and 
teachers have always built up and maintained a veil of 
mystery around music as a whole, so the disciples and high 
priests of swing have encouraged a similar attitude, leading 
to the utterance of an incredible amount of nonsense, both 
spoken and written. Yet, on the whole, the lovers of swing 
(most of whom are at least sincere) have a better time with 
music than the fanatics of symphony and opera. What they 
do not realize is that they could have an equally good time 
with music of a higher quality. Their reactions to rhythm, 
melody, harmony, and tone color could be stimulated just 
as effectively by compositions of some permanent value, 
for the ingredients are essentially the same. . . . 

If you are going to get fun out of music, the first necessity 
is to dismiss all thoughts of duty or self-consciousness and 
be completely honest. That is the great advantage enjoyed 
by the jitterbugs at the moment. They may not be able 
to keep time, but at least they move their feet sincerely. 
Popular music in general has enjoyed a consistently truth 
ful response that the so-called "classics" could rarely claim. 
That is why popular composers can make a living, which 
the serious ones almost never do. 

Did it ever occur to you that anyone at all should be able 
to play some musical instrument, at least for his or her 
own pleasure, to sing agreeably, also primarily for personal 
satisfaction, and to read and write notes as easily as one 
reads and writes one's own language? . . . 

Most of you who are now looking back regretfully on 
your lack of musical experience probably had your share of 
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"music lessons" of the old-fashioned type. You had had lit 
tle or no parental guidance or encouragement before you 
were thrown to a music teacher, and you were never told 
that all these things about notes and tones and melodies, 
rhythms, and harmonies might be just a lot of fun and not 
hard work at all. 

Modern parents have doubtless improved, as have the 
teachers, but there are still far too many homes where the 
parents have never bothered to develop any real enthusiasm 
for music either in their offspring or in themselves. With 
all the up-to-date musical resources and equipment at their 
command, they have failed to utilize the formative years of 
pre-school age to find out what their children could do 
musically, or to lay a permanent foundation for the future 
enjoyment of music by the entire family. . . . 

Something can still be done about it, even by the grown 
ups. Music need not be a closed book to you just because 
you failed to get the proper start as a child. You have made 
many discoveries in your adult years, and you can just as 
easily add a few on the subject of music. . . . 

The ways and means can be found if the spirit is willing 
and the flesh equal to some slight exertion. At no time 
need music make any physical or mental demands upon 
you beyond those of golf, bridge, ping-pong, or back 
gammon. If you have any hobbies at all, why not make 
music one of them? . . . 

THE AMATEUR MUSIC MAKER 

A great pianist was quoted in the newspapers not long ago 
as announcing that those who could not play well should 
not play at all. A more snobbish, supercilious, reactionary, 
destructive sentiment was never uttered by any musician. 
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What this country needs, in addition to a good five-cent 
cigar, is a lot of bad piano players, accordion players, har 
monica players, ukulele players, guitar players, and pos 
sibly saxophonists and trumpeters. I am not so sure about 
violinists and cellists, for their early efforts are bound to 
be pretty painful, even to themselves, and I admit that the 
oboe and French horn should be left severely alone by all 
but outstanding musical talents. Drums and their percus 
sive relatives, however, including the xylophone, can make 
their effects even in the hands of novices, and the tech 
nique of the bass fiddle has been whittled down in jazz 
bands to a series of rhythmic slaps. 

Out of all this assortment of musical instruments, prac 
tically anyone can find something that is fun to play in a 
haphazard fashion. What would happen to the game of golf 
if it were played only by those who can consistently break 
a hundred? Would lawn tennis have survived if nobody 
ever stepped on a court without the assurance of being able 
to stroke the ball like a tournament expert? 

Golf and tennis live on the vast army of dubs, not on the 
professionals or the top-notch amateurs. Baseball and foot 
ball thrive because every normal boy at some time played 
one or both games on the sand-lots of his home town. The 
crowds at a World's Series or in the Rose Bowl have as their 
solid foundation those who have tried the games in their 
youth and therefore know what such supreme skill means. 

The game of music seriously needs its sand-lot leagues, its 
dubs and rank amateurs. Standards of perfection are all 
right when applied to professional musicians, but they 
have no place in the average home. 

Dragging in the ancient game of golf once more, it is 
hereby suggested that music teachers take a tip from the 
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professionals attached to our various golf clubs. If a man 
wants to improve his game with a few lessons, what do they 
do? Would a golf teacher think of asking his pupil to stand 
on a mat in front of a mirror an hour a day for perhaps a 
month, swinging a club correctly but never actually hitting 
a ball? How long would he keep a novice interested with 
such a method? 

The wise teacher of golf takes his charge out on the links 
immediately, tells him to try a few shots, and then corrects 
his most obvious faults as they reveal themselves. He may 
try to improve his form, but not by taking all the fun out 
of the game. The same thing is true of a good tennis pro* 
fessional. 

Why did the old-fashioned music teachers insist on so 
many scales and exercises? Just what were they trying to 
accomplish? How many of their pupils ever came to play 
well enough to make a correct position and an impressive 
technique in the slightest degree significant? . . . 

Technical exercises are absolutely necessary for those 
who intend to make a profession of music, as well as those 
who honestly wish to become outstanding performers in 
the amateur class and are willing to go through the drudg 
ery entailed by their ambition. But they should be intro 
duced only after it has become quite clear that a student 
has the talent, the industry, and the enthusiasm for music 
to stand such intensive training. 

It is entirely possible to teach music without ever bring 
ing in a scale or an exercise for its own sake. Problems of 
technique can be solved through the pieces in which they 
occur, and if a simple exercise helps in this solution, the 
wise teacher will find it easy to justify. 
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Receiving citation and medal from Ben Grauer in behalf of the Braille 
Music Institute at New York's Town Hall. 




With Morton Gould, Robert Russell Bennett, Leroy Anderson and 
Ferde Grofe, representing Band Betterment Associates. 




With Marjorie Lawrence and executives of American Legion in anti- 
polio campaign. 




With James De Forest (radio inventor) broadcasting in Detroit. 




Flanked by Mrs. Harry Truman and Mrs. Alben Barkley at luncheon 
for the National Symphony Orchestra in Washington. 




With Mr. and Mrs. Brian Sullivan at Carnegie Hall party. 




With conductor Izler Solomon in Columbus, Ohio. 




With Nick Kenny 
at Shawnee Club. 




Helping the "Tropicords" champion quartet give out with "The Old 
Songs" on board the S. S. Lurline in Honolulu Harbor. 




Leading George Jessel, Jean Peters, Helene Stanley, Hugh Marlowe and 
others in "Wait Till The Sun Shines, Nellie." 




Comparing notes with Eddy Brown, Wilfred Pelletier, and Horace John 
son at a jazz party in New York. 




Johnny Green, Musical Director of Desilu Productions, receives a cita 
tion from the National Federation of Music Clubs. 




Jack Benny pleads with a stern judge to allow the Sportsmen Quartet 
to enter an SPEBSQSA (Society for the Preservation and Encouragement 
of Barber Shop Quartet Singing in America) competition. 




With Martha Wright and Harry Hershfield at a benefit. 




With Metropolitan Opera star Belen Amparan and Congressman Carroll 
Kearns, at Phi Mu Alpha Convention in Cincinnati. 




With Paul Whiteman, Lanny Ross and Shawnee golf pro. 




Pausing to greet pantomimist Jimmy Savo at a dinner. 




Broadcasting with Frank Farrell at the Astor. 




With Bertha Foster and composer Paul Creston at the Musicians Club of 
America, Coral Gables, Florida. 




With Oskar Straus, Maude Nugent, E. B. Marks, Harry Armstrong, W. J. 
McKenna and other popular songwriters. 




With Al Vann, Publisher of Music Journal, at his New York office Photo 
by Julian Tunick. 




Awarding the Henry 
Haclley Medal to Ada 
Holding Miller, Presi 
dent, National Federa 
tion of Music Clubs in 
1955. 




The "Man of Music" greets Meredith Willson (The 
Music Man) at the Elkhart Centennial in 1958 Photo, 
Elkhart Daily Truth. 
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Playing a game of handball, squash, basketball, or volley 
ball is certainly more interesting than pulling on chest 
weights or exercising with dumb-bells, and the effect on 
one's health is likely to be quite as satisfactory. If music is 
treated as a game from the outset, equally satisfactory re 
sults can be obtained, at least from the pupil's standpoint; 
and the pupil, after all, is the one to be considered pri 
marily. . . . 



HOW ABOUT MUSICAL VOICES? 

There has been a lot of talk so far about musical instru 
ments, real and imitation. But the universal instrument 
with which everyone is born, available almost without ex 
ception through a lifetime, is the human voice. 

Vocal music may not be so important as instrumental in 
the long run, but it is certainly more practical. It is easy 
to argue that the most significant music is that which re 
ceives no help whatever from words, possibly none even 
from a title or an announced "program" what the schol 
ars call "absolute music." But words are tremendously im 
portant in catching the attention of those to whom pure 
music might remain a mystery. As far as young children 
are concerned, there can be no argument whatever. Vocal 
music should be introduced and encouraged as early as 
possible in their lives, and continued indefinitely through 
the years of maturity. 

It has already been hinted that some children can carry 
a tune before they are able to talk. Certainly the gradual 
acquisition of a vocabulary can have a constant accompani- 
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raent of music. Singing is the one thing that even unmusi 
cal parents ought to be able to do to the complete satisfac 
tion of their babies. 

There is much to be said for the theory that everyone 
sings by nature. The best proof of this is in the fact that 
whenever inhibitions are temporarily repealed (perhaps 
by the use of artificial stimulants) the natural tendency of 
human beings is to break into song. When a cold-sober 
group of people are asked to sing, their self-consciousness 
usually has to be broken down by an insidiously beguiling 
leader, who encourages, cajoles, and occasionally even 
threatens them until they become natural and act like 
themselves. . . , 

Just because practically everybody can talk, and perhaps 
even sing in a fashion, there is a tendency to ignore the 
possibilities of the human voice in everyday life. We are 
willing to listen to a few highly trained singers, whose notes 
are often absurdly artificial, and we group untrained or 
amateur voices in community choruses or glee clubs, de 
ciding that the whole is better than any of its parts. But 
we pay little or no attention to the obvious need of im 
proving the average speaking voice, and we seldom en 
courage individuals to sing just for the fun of it. 

There is much argument about "monotones" those un 
fortunate people who seem unable to change pitch at all 
when attempting to sing and it is a common boast, par 
ticularly among men, that they "can't even carry a tune." 
Yet it has been absolutely proved that monotones can be 
cured, by patiently developing their ears, and there is no 
such thing as a person who consistently and permanently 
sings out of tune. Miracles are being performed every day 
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in our schools, largely by the association of the less musical 
youngsters with their more gifted fellows. . . . 

If you listen to any group harmonizing at a party, you 
will quickly realize that confidence is more than half the 
battle. One strong, accurate leading voice will hearten the 
others so that they actually outdo themselves and are as 
tonished by their success. Generally they have already 
drowned all self-consciousness, and each new experiment 
increases their boldness. After a time the main problem 
is to soften the whole thing down and perhaps bring it to 
an end. This is most difficult if the host is one of the sing 
ers. . . . 

Granting that everyone can sing, and should sing, a few 
suggestions are in order for the improvement of the speak 
ing voice as well as the singing voice, and again the story 
goes back to childhood days. Even a definitely unmusical 
child will sing with little or no encouragement. By the time 
he is old enough to talk intelligibly, a number of the nurs 
ery jingles and simple folk-songs of the world should al 
ready have become familiar. Imitation of the parents would 
seem the most natural beginning of self-expression in song. 

If a child shows no particular sense of pitch, there is no 
need to worry. He may actually sound like a monotone for 
a time, since his ear has not yet been developed, and he 
may even find difficulty in making the sounds that the sense 
of hearing would call correct. 

The parents themselves may have the habit of singing 
slightly off key, in which case it is just as well to provide 
some instrumental accompaniment if possible. Good pho 
nograph records always make acceptable models, and the 
tunes played by music boxes are usually in singable keys 
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and sufficiently accurate in pitch. If the child has been hear 
ing music from the very start of his life, it should not be 
difficult to arrive at fairly musical singing as soon as the 
articulate stage is reached. 

Some of the songs written for children are pitched en 
tirely too high, and there is a tendency in kindergartens 
and grade schools to demand a cruelly high range of the 
"piping voices/' If a child's voice breaks, or falls into the 
tentative falsetto that always betrays lack of confidence, the 
chances are that it is being asked to sing too high for com 
fort. 

A range of one octave is all that can be expected at the 
start, and this octave may lie most comfortably between 
Middle C and the C above. Experiment will soon show 
whether the child is willing and able to sing higher. Have 
you ever noticed how many people sing even the popular 
songs an octave lower than they are written? They are 
those whose confidence was shattered by the shrill strain 
ing of their childish voices. 

Singing in the home does not require any carrying 
power, therefore a low range is entirely satisfactory for most 
occasions. It is only on the concert platform and operatic 
stage that high notes and trumpet volume are demanded. 

The crooner at the microphone sings softly and at a 
rather low level of pitch, for radio always makes a voice 
sound higher than it really is. Perhaps the most significant 
art in broadcasting is this unique ability to transfer the in 
timate, confidential style of song and speech to unlimited 
audiences. 

Mothers and fathers can and should be crooners in the 
best sense, for the word really has to do primarily with lul 
labies and home songs, not the distortions and artificialities 
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that are so often associated with it. If children are encour 
aged to sing quietly and within a comfortable range, the 
effect on their speaking voices is bound to be noticeable 
in time. 

Unpleasant voices, whether in speech or in song, are 
usually due to interference with the normal passage of the 
tone. Most people talk and sing "in the throat/* and the 
first effort of almost any singing-teacher is to relieve this 
unnatural strain upon the vocal cords and "bring it for 
ward/ 7 Hoarseness and "frogs" develop quickly if a person 
fails to make use of the natural aids to resonance and am 
plification of tone. 

There are those who are fortunate enough to "place" their 
voices instinctively, and it is quite possible for untrained 
voices to sing naturally and easily, needing only to learn 
how to avoid fatigue. Too often a vocal teacher may spoil 
the natural quality of a voice in the effort to make it sing 
"correctly," and the artificiality of many "trained" voices 
is one of the major tragedies of music. 

A great deal of bad singing, however, is due to nothing 
more than nervousness, which produces a "wobble" that 
is perhaps as annoying as anything ever inflicted upon a 
listener. Assuming that a singer has been well taught, or 
possesses a naturally well-placed voice, there is no reason 
for any lack of confidence, yet the vocal instrument con 
tinues to be the most difficult to control. A singer becomes 
short of breath through sheer fright, fails to reach a high 
note merely because of the fear of it, sags from the pitch 
on account of lack of concentration, and, in the wild terror 
that comes from facing an audience, often forgets all the 
technique that has been carefully learned. 

Real artists, of course, conquer these fears, although most 
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of them admit that they are nervous before they begin. But 
if they know their abilities and have worked wisely and well 
to perfect their natural resources, they refuse to let them 
selves be psychologically handicapped. The best singing 
is that which allows its hearers to be consistently comfort 
able, under the impression that the singer is comfortable 
too. Any sign of strain or uncertainty or too obvious tech 
nique must be considered definitely a fault. . , . 

It is legitimate to take choral singing as the index to a 
nation's musical life, and in this respect the record of our 
own United States is not very good. Every town of any size 
at all should have its own male and mixed chorus, meeting 
regularly for the mere pleasure of singing in harmony. If 
an occasional concert can be given, there is cause for con 
gratulation, but the rehearsals themselves should be suffi 
cient stimulus. Unfortunately such choral organizations 
depend almost entirely on the inspiring personality of a 
leader, and there are not enough such leaders to go round. 

There was plenty of community singing during the 
World War, but after the excitement had died down people 
found too many other interests taking up their time. 
Bridge, automobiles and the movies forced the choral so 
ciety into the background. Today it has a hard struggle 
everywhere. . . . General singing in groups seems to be 
regarded more and more as an old-fashioned amusemeiit. 
It will have to be revived if we are to maintain our stand 
ing as a musical country, and the place to start the revival 
is the musical home. 



ELEVEN 



At Home with Music 



JT SEEMS THERE was a man who had heard the now 
famous Tschaikowsky Piano Concerto in several of 
its sixteen jazz versions (all the way from Tonight We 
Love to Boogie de Concerto), and he finally discovered a 
record of the original composition, with Toscanini con 
ducting the orchestra and Horowitz at the piano. This 
man's enthusiastic comment was, "That's the best arrange 
ment of that piece I ever heard!" 

There is plenty of music just as melodious as that 
Tschaikowsky theme, or even more so, and just as exciting 
in its orchestration, waiting to be discovered by anyone 
wishing to listen to a record, or the radio or, if possible, 
a concert performance. Much of it has already become 
familiar through popular arrangements, like those of "the 
Concerto" itself. Music-lovers have known about such 
pieces for a long time. They have taken their attractiveness 
for granted, while moving on toward other material, which 
eventually might prove equally attractive and perhaps 
* even more worth while. 

167 
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Radio and records have made it possible to hear such 
music over and over again, thus arriving at that pleasant 
feeling of recognition, without requiring the first aid of a 
more obvious jazz arrangement. If you want to discover 
music of permanent interest, without being baffled by ap 
parent difficulty or ugliness or dullness, the best way to 
start is by listening to what might be called "the sure-fire 
classics," many of which may already be old friends in a 
popular form. . . . 

Discovering great music is largely a matter of getting 
started, and different individuals almost necessarily start 
at different points. The admirer of Tschaikowsky's Piano 
Concerto might have received his first thrill from the origi 
nal instead of a more obvious jazz version. The important 
point is that his response was honest in each case. Some 
people sincerely like a piece of extreme modernism, with 
out knowing anything about it, and who shall criticize or 
condemn their taste? Some prefer folk-musio-the simple, 
down-to-earth material that is particularly strong on 
masculine appeal. . . . 

For some people this obvious appeal comes most easily 
through rhythm; for others it lies in a haunting melody; 
still others have a strong preference for harmony, perhaps 
even of the barbershop type. The fascination of instru 
mental color may be the drawing-card, which is a possible 
explanation of the success of "swing." Extraordinary skill, 
as such, will always find sincere admirers, and this is a 
strong element in the appeal of the brilliant coloratura 
soprano, the dazzling violinist or pianist, or the prima- 
donna conductor of an orchestra. Finally there may be 
some to whom the purely intellectual qualities of music 
are of immediate interest, including the technical details 
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of form and the mathematical properties of tone and 
acoustics in general. 

With so many facets to the jewels of its treasury, there 
can be no surprise at the ever increasing demand for good 
music. Radio and the phonograph have unquestionably 
been the greatest factors in creating and developing that 
demand, and they will doubtless continue to enjoy that 
distinction for a long time to come, perhaps sharing it with 
the screen and with television. 

We have definitely graduated from that artificial state 
of the past when it was considered fashionable to listen to 
music and talk about it with hypocritical, parrotlike en 
thusiasm, when a piano in the home was believed to be a 
mark of social distinction, regardless of its neglect or abuse, 
and when high-sounding technical terms and cliches were 
accepted as evidences of extreme refinement and culture. 

We have thrown off also the crippling tradition that mu 
sic was in some strange way a feminine pursuit, beneath the 
notice of able-bodied he-men. Today it is taken as a matter 
of course by the male population as well as the female, and 
there is far more honesty in its pursuit than ever before. 
Athletes like Bill Tilden and movie stars like Fredric 
March are proud of their collections of records, and many 
a businessman finds his greatest relaxation in listening to 
the music of his combined radio and phonograph. 

But even though we are marching steadily forward in 
our discovery of great music, we still need some guidance, 
and there is still the danger of trying to progress too 
rapidly, perhaps accepting the advice of confirmed and 
well-intentioned music-lovers without realizing that they 
are a little too far ahead of us and unaware of our own 
handicaps and limitations. Too often such advice results in 
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a totally unnecessary setback, and sometimes these bland 
assurances of the dyed-in-the-wool fanatics have actually 
stopped the willing novices in their tracks. . . * 

YOUR CHILDREN ARE MUSICAL 

Parents in general are likely to ask three leading questions 
regarding music and their children: 

1. How early should a child be exposed to music and when 
should lessons begin? 

2. Are all children sufficiently musical to be worth training to 
some extent? 

3. If a child shows extraordinary musical talent, even genius, 
what shall we do about it? 

The answers to these questions are fairly obvious, even 
though they have been so consistently ignored as to pro 
duce a race whose musical ability and understanding must 
still be considered far below normal. Those of the pres 
ent generation who look back with horror at the drudgery 
of music lessons, mixed with regret over the unsatisfactory 
results, can blame careless parents as much as bad teachers, 
with perhaps a little left for themselves. The common com 
plaint is, "I wish I had worked at music when I had the 
chance," generally adding the false assumption, "Now it 
is too late." 

Since parents are presumably more efficient today than 
in the past, and certainly better equipped in many ways, it 
may be worth their while to give some honest and serious 
consideration to this whole problem of music. With all the 
practical advantages offered by modern science, music need 
not remain the mystery it once was. If it is admitted that 
people who enjoy music and use it for self-expression are 
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happier than those who do not, then surely the subject de 
serves careful study. 

The first two questions are so closely related that they 
may well be treated together. Briefly and bluntly, every 
child should be "exposed" to music as early as possible, just 
as he is exposed to human speech. Actual music lessons can 
be started whenever the child (not the parent) shows a de 
sire to learn, which may be at any time from the age of 
three on. An inherent love of music, with some instinct 
for its expression, may be assumed in every normal child, 
and even the exceptional "tone-deaf individuals can be 
trained to considerable enjoyment and even some partici 
pation in music. 

The whole thing becomes very simple if you think of 
music in the same terms as language and treat it accord 
ingly. We take it for granted that every child learns first to 
understand, then to speak and eventually to read, write, 
and spell his own language. There is no reason on earth 
why the same should not be true of the language of music. 
Granting that some human beings are musically more tal 
ented than others, it is also true that some children learn 
to talk, read, and write more quickly than others, and that 
a literary talent may be as marked as a gift for music. 

We teach our children the English language without any 
thought of their becoming authors or orators or actors, 
even though that may occur in a few isolated cases of 
special ability. Why should we not similarly expect every 
child to know something of music, without necessarily 
thinking of a career as composer or performer? And why 
should not the universal language of music be taught in 
exactly the same way as the limited language of our own 
people? 
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Children learn English "by ear." They understand many 
words and phrases long before they themselves have learned 
to speak. By the time they are ready for school, they have 
acquired a considerable vocabulary. They are neither in 
articulate nor illiterate, and the teacher merely has to show 
them how to read, write, and spell the language with which 
they are already familiar. 

Compare this commonly accepted situation with that of 
the child presumably starting to take music lessons. In most 
cases he is thrown to the teacher without any musical ex 
perience of his own, completely ignorant of the simplest 
principles of rhythm, melody, or harmony. 

When a child is taught to spell "cat," he at least knows 
the word as applying to a familiar object. He has seen, 
heard, and felt an actual cat. But when he meets the musi 
cal scale, it is usually as a dark and mysterious riddle, with 
no relation to any past experience with tones or time. 

Therefore the question of early exposure to music and 
the possible start of musical training must be answered 
through the obvious analogy with language itself. Let the 
child hear music practically from the day of his birth, and 
let him begin to make music as well whenever he shows 
an inclination to do so. 

This part of a child's musical education is the responsi 
bility of his parents, just as definitely as the first steps in 
speech. With the phonograph and radio co-operating, there 
should be no difficulty in selecting, for infant listening, 
music whose permanent effect can hardly be measured. It 
is greatly preferable, however, that parents should make 
this introduction themselves if possible. "But I am not 
musical myself," says the average parent, "and know very 
little about music. What can I do?" The answer is quite 
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simple. Why not use the child as an excuse for a bit of 
musical self-education? Anybody at all can learn to sing 
the nursery rhymes and folk-tunes of the world, and this is 
the material that is obviously best for young children. 
What difference does it make if the performance is not 
very good? The baby is too young to check up on muiscal 
standards, and by the time he has grown old enough to be 
aware of pitch and time and quality, perhaps the parents 
themselves will not be so bad. Many an adult might find a 
stimulus to musical performance, instrumental as well as 
vocal, in the opportunity to play and sing with an enthu 
siastic child, enjoying a parallel development of taste and 
ability. 

The music of infancy is necessarily simple and direct. It 
should have a strongly marked rhythm and a melody that 
is easily remembered. Words of the Mother Goose type 
have long proved their popularity, and there is no limit to 
such material. 

By the time a child can talk, he can also sing, and in 
many cases children have shown the ability to carry a tune 
even before they became articulate. The sense of rhythm 
has also expressed itself in many cases before a child could 
walk. If the child has heard music constantly during the 
inarticulate years, partly through mechanical aids and 
partly from the parents themselves, he will be more than 
ready to participate as soon as he enters the walking and 
talking stage. 

Now he can learn to sing the little songs with which he 
is already familiar and to keep time to the rhythmic tunes. 
Some of his earliest toys can also be musical. Even a rattle 
has rhythmic possibilities, which may be discovered by 
infants as well as their parents. The old-fashioned music- 
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box requires only the turn of a handle. When creeping 
leads to toddling, the wheeled toys that are pulled or 
pushed on the floor can just as easily give out musical 
sounds, even if it is only a pattern of bells. Donald Duck 
and his colleagues, as well as the old Mother Goose char 
acters, are available in a variety of musical forms, and their 
example is quite likely to stimulate primitive imitation. 

As soon as this desire has been clearly expressed, a toy 
piano or trumpet or a set of bells may be substituted or 
added to the toys that automatically produce music of a 
sort. Eventually the day will come when any child, facing a 
real piano for the first time, will instinctively pound on 
the keys for the sheer pleasure of making a noise. 

Now is the time to find out whether a child has any 
special musical talent, without waiting for any of those 
elaborate tests or the verdict of a teacher. If the child can 
be interested in patterns of any kind, melodic, harmonic, 
even rhythmic, it is permissible to assume an individual 
gift above the average. Try melody first, using some famil 
iar phrase, perhaps the three successive tones of Three 
Blind Mice. (If a child does not recognize such a tune at a 
very tender age, blame it on the parents.) Sing the words 
and the melody, striking the keys, E, D, C, in the middle of 
the keyboard. Then do the same thing, pressing down the 
keys with the child's own index finger. It may seem like 
teaching a puppy a new trick, but if within a reasonable 
time the child succeeds in playing such a pattern by him 
self, the mutual satisfaction will be enormous. Once this 
stage is reached, Papa or Mamma can add a harmony to 
Baby's melody, perhaps carrying out the complete round, 
and it will sound like a real piece, with Baby still playing 
only three notes. . . . 
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Such experiments will soon determine the musical na 
ture of a child. Mozart began playing in just that way at 
the age of three, picking out the patterns for himself. If a 
child of five or six cannot be interested in turning mere 
noise into logical combinations of sound, the likelihood of 
exceptional talent may be automatically dismissed* That 
is no reason, however, for discontinuing the exposure to 
music, at least as a listener, or the encouragement to join 
with others in song. 

While it is entirely true that every child can be taught 
to sing by ear (just as he is taught to speak) and later to 
read and write music just as easily as his own language, 
there is no reason to expect any precocious ability to play 
upon an instrument Any such attempts must be considered 
merely as a game, to be continued only as long as the child 
enjoys it. If there is no sign of particular interest or ability, 
it is better to return to the listening stage and the use of 
mechanical instruments. 

Even when regular lessons are started, which may be at 
any age from three to four up, the recreational spirit should 
continue to be emphasized. There is no sense whatever in 
turning music into drudgery at any time. If a child has to 
be forced to practice by threats or bribes, the chances are 
that he should not be playing at all. A good teacher can 
turn the early lessons into a series of games, consistently 
making pleasant music and letting the scales and exercises 
wait until a real enthusiasm has developed. Parents can 
also do their share of making the practice period a real 
pleasure. 

The truly talented child does not have to be urged to 
practice unless he happens to be exceptionally lazy as well. 
In that case a musical career is out of the question, and the 
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only concern of teachers and parents alike is to encourage 
a reasonable proficiency and hope for the best. The old- 
fashioned music teacher who treated every pupil as a 
potential conceit artist and insisted upon technical facility 
at all costs often created a permanent hostility to music 
rather than a love of the art. Nine tenths of the scales and 
exercises of the past were completely wasted, failing to pro 
duce creditable performers while killing off potential 
music-lovers in general. 

The responsibility falls ultimately upon the parents 
rather than the teachers. If the parents have started early 
to encourage interest and participation in music, the later 
education of their children will present no problems. 
Music will have become either a game that is fun and easy 
to play, or an absorbing passion that laughs at drudgery 
and surmounts all obstacles. 

In either case the parent is the gainer. An honest en 
thusiasm for music is the simplest and best road to the 
constant entertainment demanded by normal children. If 
the phonograph habit is formed early, hours of time can 
easily be passed in merely listening to records. Children 
have been known to develop a special affection for certain 
pieces and to pick out the discs by some secret means of 
identification long before they could possibly read the 
labels. Many a mother has found it possible to get a lot of 
work done while keeping the children quiet with a steady 
succession of attractive records, at the same time laying the 
foundation for permanent listening habits. Such habits are 
actually as desirable as the ability to give an impressive 
performance, and far more easily attained. . . . 

It is a mistake to think of the piano as the only possible 
instrument for the musical novice. Sometimes there is none 
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available, and often it would be far better if a child were 
given some opportunity for choice among various pos 
sibilities for making his own music. 

A most practical instrument, closely related to both piano 
and organ, is the piano-accordion, which has the same key 
board on a smaller scale. Its tones are produced by reeds, 
suggesting the quality of saxophones or clarinets in har 
mony. The greatest asset of the piano-accordion is that a 
set of buttons controls a series of chords, making it very 
easy to accompany a melody played by the right hand. There 
is a twelve-bass accordion which is ideal for beginners, per 
mitting the use of six different keys in common chords and 
bass notes. When this comparatively simple instrument is 
mastered, it is not difficult to change to a more elaborate 
accordion, permitting additional keys as well as minor 
chords, etc., gradually working up to the almost orchestral 
outfit of 120 buttons and several octaves of keyboard. 

The tone of a harmonica or mouth organ is similar to 
that of an accordion, and it is also a reed instrument. Cer 
tainly it is the easiest of all the wind family to play, a mod 
ern representative of the original Pan pipes which began 
the whole process of blowing on reeds. The advantage of 
the harmonica is that you can immediately play a scale by 
merely running your mouth along the holes and alter 
nately breathing in and out, which is the natural fashion. 
Boys and girls have been known to become expert har 
monica players at a tender age, and the concert possibilities 
of this humble instrument have been amply illustrated by 
such artists as Larry Adler and John Sebastian. It has been 
one of the most popular of all purveyors of music for our 
men at the front, when pianos and other instruments were 
no longer available. 
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There are other wind instruments almost as simple as 
the harmonica: the ocarina or "sweet potato" and its near 
relative, the tonette, played like an end-blown flute, by 
covering certain holes with the fingers, the tin whistle, even 
easier to manipulate, the ancient recorder, which is truly 
musical in its effects, and the trombone flute or slide whistle, 
which at least affords plenty of amusement. These are more 
than mere toys, and may easily create the ambition to play 
on a more serious wind instrument, like the saxophone or 
clarinet, perhaps leading eventually to the undeniable dif 
ficulties of the oboe and bassoon. 

A toy trumpet may be the forerunner of an ordinary 
bugle, familiar to Boy Scouts and campers in general, and 
from there the step to a cornet or trumpet is almost in 
evitable, with the trombone and French horn still a po 
tential challenge for the future. 

Stringed instruments can be similarly progressive. The 
now familiar Autoharp presents perhaps the smallest prob 
lem for a mere strumming of chords (each produced by 
simply holding down one key); but the ukulele, guitar, 
banjo, and mandolin are not much harder, particularly if a 
simple accompaniment for singing is desired. A mandolin 
is tuned like a violin (as are some of the so-called banjos), 
and it may in time encourage the young performer to try 
the far more exacting instrument, along with its relatives, 
the viola and cello and perhaps the bass viol. When young 
sters arrive at an adequate command of such instruments, 
they are sure to be in constant demand for school orchestras 
and the unique delights of ensemble playing, thus sharing 
with others the enjoyment they derive from music. 

Drums of all kinds are of course the commonest and most 
practical of all musical instruments. The instinct for 
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rhythm appears to some extent in all human beings, and it 
represents the first musical response of the savage, the child 
and the untutored adult. . . . 

But if a child turns out to be a musical prodigy, there is 
still no reason for parental worry. The responsibility for 
good training of the genius or near-genius should be taken 
more seriously than with the average child, and every effort 
should be made to give such exceptional gifts unlimited 
opportunity for development. There need be no fear of 
overworking such a child or letting him advance too 
rapidly. If music is his chief diversion, let it be enjoyed to 
the utmost. Practice is fun for such a prodigy, and the child 
knows best how much he can stand. 

The public exploitation of such talents, however, should 
not be encouraged. It is not generally realized that practi 
cally all the great musicians of modern times were infant 
prodigies, most of them showing an astonishing skill by the 
time they were eight, nine, or ten years old. But if their 
careers were wisely guided, they seldom appeared in public 
before the age of fourteen or fifteen, when they could be 
considered fairly mature artists. . . . 

Professionalism has been one of our greatest handicaps to 
musical development. There are far too many professional 
musicians and not nearly enough amateurs in America to 
day. A concert career should be the ambition of only a few 
specially chosen souls; but a sane and practical participa 
tion in music as a recreation and a normal pleasure is 
within the reach of every human being. 

It is the parents who must decide in what way and to 
what extent music will affect the lives of their children. 
They cannot afford to wait for the teachers, any more than 
they would wait for kindergarten or school days to decide 
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whether their children shall speak and understand their 
own language. If adult participation in music can be en 
couraged by the obvious interest of our children, so much 
the better. There is no need of repeating the mistakes of 
the past, which created a thoroughly unmusical generation 
that is just beginning to recover from its inferiority com 
plex in relation to music. 

If parents are willing to inflict baby-talk on their off 
spring, they may as well try their hand at baby music also. 
With steady progress on both sides, it is entirely possible 
that parents and children alike will eventually discover for 
themselves some of that permanent beauty which is most 
easily revealed through the universal language of music 
and which adds inevitably to the enduring satisfactions of 
life. 

It is easy enough to rhapsodize about music, to throw 
exaggerated similes and poetical expressions about in all 
directions, to read hidden meanings into innocent composi 
tions, and to create epigrams on the importance of music as 
compared with such necessities as food and sleep. It is even 
easier to write pages of technical and utterly unintelligible 
comment that even a trained musician can scarcely follow. 
But it is a very difficult matter to make music intelligible to 
the average person without indulging in technical terms 
and without descending to mere "soft-soap." 

Many music-lovers, and particularly musicians, take mu 
sic too hard. They put it on such a high pedestal that they 
never actually get close to it. One is inclined to resent the 
reverential, unctuous tones with which radio announcers 
salute any composition that has been labelled "classical" 
(which means almost any piece that is not a ready seller in 
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the music stores). One wishes they would make some dis 
tinction between a really great masterpiece and a pleasing 
little potboiler that has caught the public fancy. If only the 
public would realize the vast gulf between talent and gen 
ius, or even between talent and the ordinary ability to put 
notes on paper, as anyone can put words on paper, and have 
them make sense! Above all else, people should have the 
courage to say what they really think about music, and not 
be so eternally worried over what somebody else may think 
and say. 

The success of our popular music is founded upon a sin 
cerity of taste plus a highly developed commercial system. 
If everybody had been encouraged to be equally sincere 
about "good" music, instead of being tempted to play the 
hypocrite and pretend an interest that often did not exist, 
and if the better type of music had received the commercial 
attention lavished upon popular hits of the day, we might 
now be in a very different state musically. 

It is true, however, that hypocrisy and insincerity are not 
so rampant as they were before two World Wars destroyed 
all our pet illusions. If people today like a thing, they are 
inclined to say so, even though their liking may have been 
engineered by forces of which they are unaware. It is true 
also that there are more opportunities to hear good music 
well performed than there have ever been in the past. We 
no longer compel our young to practice at the piano in or 
der to be deemed socially correct, which may be unfortu 
nate in view of the undoubted decrease in piano-playing of 
any kind. On the other hand, we find a surprising number 
of adults today regretting that they threw away the musical 
opportunities of their youth, or that they were handled so 
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absurdly by their teachers and parents that nobody could 
have expected them to make any real progress, and trying 
now to make up for lost time by at least finding out some 
thing about music, and perhaps even attempting a little 
musical performance of their own. . . . 

Even regular concert-goers are surprisingly vague as to 
the things that they are listening for in music or the reason 
for their response to a performance, good or bad. They sit 
generally in a comfortable coma, a luscious lethargy, out of 
which they stir themselves to polite applause at the proper 
moments, often aided by a professional claque. The music 
affects them as a mild stimulant at the most, or perhaps an 
opiate, and they dream through a concert with vague sensa 
tions of pleasure, largely influenced by the sensuous beauty 
of what they are hearing, but with little real grasp of what 
is going on. No one would wish to substitute for this the 
purely intellectual attitude of those scholarly appreciators 
who arm themselves with a complete score and follow every 
note of the music with the eye as well as the ear. But some 
where between the two there is a happy medium, whereby 
the listener can secure a most satisfying and sensuous enjoy 
ment, and at the same time have a fairly clear idea of what 
it is all about. 

The enjoyment of music is primarily an instinct, and no 
one can be stopped from having that experience, except 
perhaps by the insistence on turning the whole thing into a 
horrible task. But just as creative instincts can be developed 
into actual art, through the study of what others have 
discovered in the past, so the enjoyment of music or any 
other art may itself become an art by adding to instinctive 
human reactions the experience of others. If to this art of 
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enjoyment can be added some small ability as a performer 
of music, so much the better, for a true appreciation of mu 
sical values, interpretive as well as creative, comes most 
surely through the actual experience of personal participa 
tion in music. If anyone can sing in a local chorus, or play 
a little on the piano, or take part in any instrumental 
group, the opportunity should never be overlooked. It is 
not necessary to aim at showing off and astonishing the 
neighbors, or to turn a natural talent to commercial ac 
count, for the real object of such personal performance is 
that of recreation and self-expression and a more intimate 
communion with beauty for its own sake. . . - 

It is impossible to become literally at home with music 
simply by reading books about it. The one absolute neces 
sity is to hear plenty of music of all kinds, and thus get the 
habit of forming one's own opinions. If these opinions keep 
changing, so much the better. It probably means that a 
definite development of taste is taking place. . . . 

The one and only dependable test of greatness in music 
is the test of time. That is why it is so futile to spend a lot 
of energy in worrying over present and future standards. 
Nobody living is qualified to say either what is good or bad 
in the untried music of the moment, or what will be recog 
nized as good or bad in the future. The more vehement the 
protestations of the enthusiasts or the attackers, the more 
likely they are to be founded on prejudice, personal bias 
(often by way of "inside information") or downright com 
mercialism. . . . 

It may be that our ears will become accustomed to the 
most frightful noises in time, as they became accustomed to 
Debussy's chords of the ninth, which in their day seemed 
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quite extreme. But there is no way of proving this except 
through the passage of time. . . . 

If enough people over a sufficiently long period of time 
(which may be ten years or a century) respond in approxi 
mately the same way ("This is beautiful") to any work of 
art, it rightly goes into the records as a classic. 



TWELVE 



A History of Popular Music 
in America 



INTRODUCTION 

JT HAS BECOME a commonplace to say that popular mu 
sic is an index to the life and history of a nation. Un 
fortunately there are still too many people who do not 
really believe it. They are actually unaware of the extent 
to which the manners, customs, and current events of every 
generation have been given expression in popular songs, 
particularly in the United States; nor do they realize how 
honestly, and often naively, such songs have reflected the 
changing character of our people. 

Every period of American history has had its own char 
acteristic songs, from the days of the Revolution, when pa 
triotism and politics were the leading themes, to the reck 
less distortions of the Jazz Age, with its hysterical flouting 
of all convention or tradition. Slang, clothes, coiffures, in 
ventions, games, food and drink, all have figured in popular 
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song. When life was leisurely and slow, the songs were of 
the same type. With the increasing pace of recent years, our 
popular music kept time with the mood, dealt more and 
more in exaggerated effects of rhythm and tone color, the 
syncopation of ragtime leading to the improvised breaks 
and hot licks of jazz, and finally to the commercialized 
ecstasies of swing. 

No matter what anyone thinks of such music, it is his 
torically and racially important. The mere fact that mil 
lions of people sing a certain song, or listen to it with hon 
est pleasure, gives it a significance that cannot be ignored. 
Artistic merit has nothing to do with the question. 

If a popular hit or a folk-tune happens to possess some 
quality of permanent beauty, as is often the case, our lis 
teners eventually discover it for themselves, and this law of 
the survival of the fittest applies to serious music as well as 
to the lighter type. There are good and bad symphonies as 
well as good and bad popular songs. No individual critic 
has ever been able to decide that question. It remains for 
time and the general public to work out the answer. . . . 

The traditional contrast between "popular" and "classi 
cal" music seems rather absurd today, when the dividing 
line has been practically wiped out. A "classic" is after all 
nothing more than a work of art that has established its 
permanence, and in music such a masterpiece may prove 
to be more honestly popular than any hit song of the mo 
ment. A symphony like Beethoven's Fifth or Schubert's 
"Unfinished" has probably been played in some form more 
often during its lifetime than any "popular" piece. Con 
versely, a popular song may easily achieve the permanence 
that makes it in the best sense a classic, with the lyric in 
spirations of Stephen Foster as shining examples. 
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The tradition of serious music has been definitely aristo 
cratic. That of popular music, including folk-music in gen 
eral, is just as definitely democratic. . . . 

The very words "folk" and "popular," applied to music, 
suggest complete democracy. How could the music of the 
millions possibly be anything but democratic, as compared 
with the artificially nurtured, extra special delights of a 
small circle of connoisseurs? 

The penalty of democracy in art is that it teeters too dan 
gerously on the tightrope between the sublime and the ri 
diculous. Pathos is constantly in danger of descending to 
bathos. The simple, naive sentiment of a great folksong is 
far too easily replaced by the cheap sentimentality of a 
Broadway tunesmith; and the unabashed enthusiast of 
open feelings openly arrived at is too often unable to dis 
tinguish between the two. Therefore it is quite natural that 
many songs should have achieved tremendous popularity, 
and even a degree of permanence, in spite of the most obvi 
ous weaknesses of text or melody or both. 

At their worst, however, our popular songs represent 
beliefs and emotions that are shared by the great majority 
of people. The expression may be commonplace, obvious, 
uninspired, but the basic ideas are completely honest. Thus 
there is no denying the enormous importance of love as 
a human experience, even though it may seldom attain 
true beauty of expression; and love has always been the 
most absorbing topic of the popular songwriter. It is 
equally true that most people are sincerely fond of their 
mothers and their children, deeply grieved by a death in 
the family, ready to laugh at even a bad joke, and frankly 
interested in other human beings and in the things that 
are going on about them. Of these common traits of human 
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nature the popular songs of the world are made. They are 
not abstruse or deeply philosophical, seldom truly sophisti 
cated, almost never vague or incoherent. They deal fre 
quently in platitudes and they pay small heed to niceties of 
technique or felicities of expression. But they are as normal 
and universal as men, women, and children. They give 
obvious and immediate expression to human experience of 
the most general kind. They continue endlessly because 
there is no end or limit to the fundamental truths with 
which they are concerned. Love ends in marriage or heart 
break, and marriage itself is an admirable convention. 
Woman is the natural object of masculine devotion, and 
if she is cruel, that is too bad. There are thousands of ap 
proaches to the relationship of the sexes, from gentle rail 
lery to the abjectly maudlin. Death is the final tragedy, but 
the family and the home are still temporary buffers against 
the inevitable. 

Even though every decade has shown marked changes in 
the life and character of the American people, these funda 
mentals of popular music have remained strangely con 
stant. We still sing of love, though perhaps in different 
terms from those of a hundred or even fifty years ago. We 
are still sorry for ourselves in melancholy lyric vein. We 
still accept the dictum of Tin Pan Alley that a kiss is the 
ultimate in human ecstasy and that its logical and almost 
inevitable sequel is holy matrimony. Most decidedly do we 
continue to enjoy almost any touch of absurdity, even 
when it takes the form of mere nonsense syllables such as 

the early Elizabethans incorporated in their madrigals 

The basic sameness of man's songwriting habits, combined 
with kaleidoscopic variations of detail, may be considered 
the chief justification for any serious, factual, and analytical 
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history of popular music, most of all in our own constantly 
changing yet fundamentally consistent country. 

Let no musical scholar think for a moment that the 
creation of popular music is an easy matter, to be tossed 
off in an idle moment. Many a serious composer has been 
heard to lament his utter inability to turn out even one 
tune that people really want to whistle. When such musi 
cians have occasionally decided to produce potboilers of 
the obvious type, or to take a flier in the popular field, un 
der an assumed name, the results, leaning toward the ex 
tremes of banality or totally unattractive melodic lines, 
have generally been deplorable. Musicianship and technical 
proficiency are often handicaps to the creation of popular 
material, even though they may prove tremendous assets 
when supported by the instinctive grasp of human values 
that is the mark of the great songwriter. 

But it is equally wrong to assume that the composer of 
popular hits is necessarily an illiterate person, or that any 
one able to hum a tune or pick it out with one finger at 
the piano has the making of a melodic success, needing only 
the help of an arranger and some publicity. The fact that 
musically uneducated men and women, often boasting of 
their inability to read or write notes, have made a success of 
popular songwriting does not mean that such illiteracy 
is a help to their profession. The instinctive gift must be 
there to begin with, but the musical equipment of a Gersh 
win, a Kern, or a Rodgers is not to be scorned. In most cases 
a truly successful song must be credited with a definite 
technique, conscious or unconscious, and many a listener 
would be surprised at the amount of thought, care, and 
study expended on a seemingly obvious combination of 
words and melody. . . . 
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It would seem permissible to place all popular songs in 
the general category of folk-music, for that is where they 
clearly belong. They have the same habit of being passed 
on by word of mouth, the same dependence on simplicity 
of melody, the same leaning toward monotony of rhythm, 
the same balance of responsibility between text and tune. 
Actually there are two kinds of folk-music; these can be 
conveniently tagged as rural and urban. The rural type is 
the more easily recognized and for some reason the more 
widely respected. But our slick city songwriters, who often 
sing yearningly of the country and of places they have never 
seen, have essentially the same attitude toward their urban 
surroundings and the same instinctive grasp of the moods 
and emotions of their fellowmen. It may be argued that 
a real folk-song is always of unknown authorship, but this 
is a rather specious contention when the ultimate effects 
are so clearly the same. . . . 

Today the relationship of musical creators, publishers 
and exploiters is a complicated one, handicapped by bicker 
ings and legal technicalities. Popular music has become a 
big business, with huge investments and quick turnovers. 
The exact reasons for the success of any passing hit are 
not always easy to analyze. If anyone could consistently tell 
them in advance, he would be the highest-paid employee 
in the entire industry. Statistics are not always dependable, 
and commercial enthusiasms are sometimes misleading. 

But the story of our popular music remains a fascinating 
one, intimately involved in our history as a nation. Out of 
the mass of material, often trivial and obvious, sometimes 
vulgar, there have emerged a few things of unquestioned 
musical importance, plus a wide variety of words and tunes 
that at least figured significantly in the life of each genera- 
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tion. Our wars and our political battles have had their 
songs, often with a deep and lasting effect upon the people. 
We have sung about our heroes and our villains, lyrically 
celebrating national calamities and disasters as well as the 
innocuous appeal of clothes, slang, and everyday diversions. 
Always there has been the basis o human interest, an 
absorption in the current scene, and a willingness to ex 
press even the most commonplace thoughts and emotions 
in a naively honest fashion. Such habits and traditions must 
inevitably have produced occasional results that might 
qualify as Art. But far more significant is the universality of 
sentiment, no matter how obvious its expression, the in 
herent democracy and integrity of a vast literature of mu 
sic that has grown up with the maturing of America itself. 



THIRTEEN 



Opportunities in Music 



j/l/l"USLG is BOTH an art and a business. For the vast ma- 
* * I jority of human beings, however, it must serve 
chiefly as a recreation, perhaps even a luxury, with no eco 
nomic value and often a minimum of aesthetic significance. 

There are many opportunities in music for those who 
are fully qualified from the fabulous stardom of the oc 
casional genius, whose spectacular success depends on far 
more than mere musical ability, to the practical and 
enormously important work of the minor artists, entertain 
ers, artisans, and teachers. 

In addition there is the unsung army of almost indis 
pensable workers possessing a musical background and 
enthusiasm, who contribute so much as researchers, sales 
men, librarians, and secretaries to such allied branches 
of the music business as radio, television, motion pictures, 
records and transcriptions, publishing, the merchandising 
of instruments and sheet music, public relations, and 
management. 
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The field is unquestionably tremendous, and there is no 
exaggeration in saying that anyone with a sincere love of 
music and a capacity for hard work can find a place in it. 
Unfortunately, it is far too easy to mistake enthusiasm for 
talent and talent for genius. There is also the danger of 
putting too much trust in natural ability and overlooking 
the need of intensive study and the development of the 
personal contacts so essential to success in any professional 
work today. 

The field of music is almost unique in its intermingling 
of art and business. It is also peculiar, not to say fantastic, 
in its capricious distortions of the law of supply and de 
mand. One is often tempted to declare flatly that the merit 
system has no place in music. This would be an unfair 
exaggeration; yet there have been plenty of cases in which 
true merit remained unrecognized and unrewarded, with 
a contrasting plenitude of commercial success based upon 
qualities that could not honestly be called "musical." 

Particularly for those who would like to make a career 
as performing artists, music offers an unusually high per 
centage of disappointments, frustrations, and irritations. 
The artist is more or less at the mercy of a whimsical and 
largely ignorant public, representing a market that cannot 
be considered stable or dependable, as compared with the 
market for the necessities and even some of the other lux 
uries of life. People are compelled to buy food and clothing 
and at least a few other products that make for a comfort 
able or even bearable existence. There is a definite and 
constant need for doctors, lawyers, scientists, ministers, 
farmers, teachers, accountants, architects, engineers, aero 
nauts, carpenters, bricklayers, mechanics, house-painters, 
barbers, cobblers, plumbers, taxicab and bus drivers, 
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waiters, and day laborers, not to speak of the vast army of 
manufacturers, merchants, advertisers, and salesmen of 
the necessary products represented by such trades and pro 
fessions. 

But music is not only a luxury, regardless of what the 
idealists may have said and written to the contrary; it is 
a luxury that seems naively independent of all economic 
formulas, blithely indifferent to the stabilization of busi 
ness charts or market statistics. It follows no laws of com 
merce, and its use of the human equation is completely 
unpredictable. 

The lack of stability in the music market has been amply 
proved since the second World War. During the boom 
years, when people had lots of money to spend, concert 
halls and opera houses were consistently well filled, enjoy 
ing a prosperity that was shared by the theatre, motion 
pictures, sports, records, radio and other luxuries. Stand 
ards were not too high, and almost any adequate perform 
ance could apparently command a paying audience. Things 
are not so easy today. Money is not so carelessly spent. But 
artists of reputation and unvarying appeal, like other 
products of quality, properly advertised, can still count 
upon a solid following, with government taxes their great 
est economic problem. There will always be enough musi 
cal activity to maintain a normal demand for outstanding 
workers in this highly competitive, often illogical, but 
endlessly fascinating field of endeavor. . . . 

MUSICAL PERFORMERS- 
GREAT AND SMALL 

For the performing musican, whether a singer, an instru 
mentalist, or a conductor, music must be considered 
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frankly a business as well as an art. For those who merely 
wish to experience the pleasure of such performance, re 
warded by the compliments of their friends and relatives, 
there are plentiful opportunities in the field of amateur 
activity. In fact, it should be emphasized that there are 
never enough good musical amateurs, particularly in our 
smaller communities, whereas the mere title of "profes 
sional" does not necessarily qualify one for a place in that 
highly restricted class of wage-earners. 

The great and successful artists have their business affairs 
handled by others, with mutually profitable results. Yet it 
is fairly obvious that the top-ranking musicians of the 
world are themselves excellent businessmen and women, if 
only in their practical dependence on managers, agents, 
and personal representatives, presumably unhampered by 
sentimentality or misguided altruism. Many artists have to 
be protected against their own generous impulses, but most 
of them have become in time fully aware of their com 
mercial value and occupy a position similar to that of the 
head of a great business organization, supplying the in 
spiration and motive power, but leaving prosaic details to 
lesser executives and employees. 

This analogy can logically be carried still further. An 
independent musical artist is in effect the proprietor of 
his or her own business. The basic problems of that busi 
ness are ultimately the same as those of any other com 
mercial organization. 

First of all, the independent businessman must have 
something to sell. It may be a patented invention or a 
valuable trademark to which he has the exclusive rights 
(just as an artist's ability is an exclusive possession in the 
best sense, while an established name is the most effective 
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of musical trademarks). Or it may be merely the gift of 
handling other people's creations in a mutually profitable 
fashion, as in the organization of a department store. (The 
field of music is full of such organizers, interpreters and 
entrepreneurs.) 

Whatever the nature of a man's own business, there are 
always three essentials to its success: (1) The possession of 
certain materials or assets for which there is a public de 
mand; (2) the means of acquainting the public with this 
fact and profitably meeting the demand for the product; 
(3) the capital required for supplying the product and dis 
tributing it to the customers. 

All three of these essentials are paralleled in the career 
of a musical artist. The tangible assets are the combination 
of talent, personality, and industry, creating something for 
which there is a demand, or for which a demand can be 
developed. The public awareness of these assets and their 
translation into profitable engagements must be created 
through advertising, management and personal contacts. 
The capital to make this possible is absolutely indis 
pensable, and no artist has ever attained prominence with 
out making such an investment or having it made for him. 

But many businessmen do not carry the responsibility 
of their own organizations. They may occupy salaried po 
sitions, working up from routine tasks to important execu 
tive posts, without any investment of their own funds. 
Similarly, a musician may secure what is in effect a salaried 
position, playing in an orchestra or singing in a church or 
with a band or in a group regularly on the air. Such work 
ers may be called the artisans or tradesmen of music. They 
can make an excellent living and they are greatly needed, 
with possibilities of filling individual engagements on the 
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side and perhaps developing artistic reputations of their 
own, without ever risking their financial security. 

Every potential artist should try to decide as early as 
possible whether to start his or her own business inde 
pendently as a free lance, gambling possible disaster against 
equally possible success, or to take the safer and less ambi 
tious path of routine musical work, always sure of a meal- 
ticket and hoping for the best. Many artists have developed 
successful careers after filling modest positions, and con 
versely there have been over-ambitious musicians who 
tried for the "big money" and were eventually glad to 
settle for a steady job representing a sure living, in com 
parative obscurity. 

To those who honestly believe that they can win out as 
independent artists on a big scale one can only say, "Be 
absolutely sure that you have not merely an impressive 
talent but such extraordinary gifts as to amount to positive 
genius. Do not accept the flattering opinions of your friends 
and relatives as to your ability. Get yourself heard if pos 
sible by experienced and unprejudiced judges and by neu 
tral audiences whose reactions are presumably sincere. 
Convince yourself that you have worked honestly and thor 
oughly, under competent teaching, and that you are fully 
equipped for a professional performance before asking 
anyone to pay to hear you. Make perfection your ideal, and 
do not be satisfied with anything 'good enough' even if it 
is indulgently accepted. When there is no longer any rea 
sonable doubt as to your fitness for a professional career, 
get hold of the necessary capital somehow and begin the 
arduous campaign of 'winning friends and influencing 
people/ " 

To secure an honest and authoritative opinion is not 
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always easy, but it is worth paying for if it can be found 
There should be some experienced and competent judges 
within reach of any community, and their professional 
advice can generally be made available. A good way to 
approach such authorities is through a local executive of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, perhaps the presi 
dent of the nearest member organization. Such a contact 
may also lead to immediate opportunities for appealing 
before unprejudiced audiences. . . . 

To be successful with the public in a big way, the musi 
cal artist must start with a combination of rare, almost 
unique gifts, plus an attractive personality, both on and 
off the stage. It is difficult, if not impossible, to explain 
what is meant by that overworked word, "personality/* 
but the public is never in doubt as to its presence in a per 
former. Essentially, it implies individuality, something 
different from the commonplace or the routine. But this 
difference must not seem artificial or contrived or due to 
deliberate mannerisms. There is in every real personality 
a spontaneous expression of inner forces which are funda 
mentally instinctive and cannot be suppressed. An out 
standing personality often creates the impression of a cer 
tain mystery, which seems particularly relished by the 
adoring public. A successful artist cannot afford to be too 
prosaic and matter-of-fact in manner. . . . 

Assuming the fundamentally necessary combination of 
extraordinary talent and an unusual personality, it is still 
impossible to guarantee a successful career. Without capi 
tal, management, and advertising, the most gifted per 
former will make little progress toward public acclaim. 
Even with these necessities, an artist may fail to reach the 
heights for no apparent reason. The public has whims of 
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iron and may deny its approval to a completely worthy 
performer, while paradoxically applauding and enriching 
a less gifted but somehow more appealing personality. 

Continuous and unremitting hard work is the second 
ingredient of a big musical career, not only in the prepara 
tory stages but always* Laziness and self-indulgence have 
no place in the lives of truly great artists. An instrumental 
ist must practice for hours every day to achieve and main 
tain the necessary digital dexterity and develop an im 
pressive repertoire, while singers require not only a similar 
industry in vocalizing and mastering a variety of material, 
but must work at languages and possibly acting and stage 
deportment as well. An operatic career represents perhaps 
the hardest work of all, because of the number of basic 
roles to be learned, each involving definite traditions of 
acting, with new works constantly in preparation. 

A big artist must have a self-confidence amounting al 
most to effrontery and the thick skin of a rhinoceros as 
well. This personal vanity need not be offensive, although 
it often is, and it should never descend to odious compari 
sons with rival artists, although it frequently does. Par 
ticularly for the young and aspiring artist, the advice of a 
popular song may well be quoted: "Accentuate the posi 
tive; eliminate the negative/' . . . 



PLAYING THE PIANO 

Since the piano is the best known of all musical instruments 
and the most played by amateurs, it is only natural that a 
concert pianist should have the hardest time making such 
an impression as to stand out among his professional rivals. 
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The virtuoso of the keyboard not only faces the handicap 
of playing a musical instrument that is actually or sup 
posedly familiar to most of his listeners, many of whom 
have played enough themselves to be aware of technical 
slips or unorthodox interpretations. He also has only a 
limited possibility of injecting a personal emotion into 
the tones he produces, as is done constantly by singers and 
the players of stringed or even wind instruments. , . . 

In spite of these possible handicaps, a great pianist today 
can stand out prominently by the very fact that so many 
of his listeners have some conception of the difficulties of 
his art and of the true significance of his performance. 
Their own amateur attempts may make them more critical 
of the average professional but at the same time more ap 
preciative of what they see and hear accomplished on the 
stage. A really fine artist of the keyboard can depend upon 
a sincerely enthusiastic response from a sophisticated au 
dience under any and all conditions. But let those beware 
who are not completely prepared to meet every challenge 
and overcome every obstacle! 

Individuality of tone or style is not easily achieved at 
the piano, particularly if an artist has an honest respect 
for musical tradition and refuses to indulge in artificial 
mannerisms. It is also not easy to project a personality by 
way of the keyboard without resorting to unnecessary mo 
tions, gestures and facial expressions. Yet there is a happy 
medium of personal projection, in which the concert pian 
ist reverently permits the music to speak for itself, sin 
cerely interpreting the creative genius of the great com 
posers, but still making his audience thoroughly aware of 
his own individual personality. If he emphasizes the latter 
at the expense of the music itself, his hearers will soon be- 
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come aware of such a vain and selfish approach and even 
tually express their disapproval, if only by staying away 
from the pianist's performances. 

This applies not only to pianists but to concert artists in 
general. While it is true that the average listener is inca 
pable of judging a performance entirely on the basis of its 
musical merits, there is nevertheless a fairly common intui 
tion that inevitably recognizes insincerity and charlatan 
ism. The public wants an artist to express individuality 
and "temperament," but not by mugging and putting on 
an obviously artificial act. 

On the other hand, an artist should remember that the 
audience is interested in human beings, not machines or 
robots. There must be a friendly and sympathetic relation 
between a performer and his listeners, expressed by modest 
bows and smiles on one side of the footlights and applause, 
even cheers, on the other. When an artist possesses the 
necessary musical equipment and is honestly anxious to 
please the public, these details of stage presence and de 
portment work themselves out satisfactorily in the course 
of increasing experiences. . . . 

PLAYING THE VIOLIN 

Most of the points made in connection with concert pian 
ists apply equally to violinists. As in the case of the piano, 
there is room for only a few top-notch virtuosos of the vio 
lin at one time, with perhaps less than fifty justified in 
seeking a really successful career on the concert stage. For 
the rest there will always be heartaches and frustrations, 
but little satisfaction or financial security. . . . 

A violinist has the advantage over a pianist in that his 
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tones have a more human quality, because of the direct 
contact between fingers and strings and the very personal 
command of the bow. There is also a vast difference in the 
tonal quality of various instruments, making it almost es 
sential that the concert performer possess a really fine 
violin, which generally implies an almost prohibitive ex 
pense. 

The advantages of a personal quality of tone and the 
clearly visible mechanics of violin-playing are offset by the 
greater volume and range of the piano and the possibility 
of playing more notes simultaneously. A virtuoso pianist 
can secure almost orchestral effects single-handed, whereas 
the violin has only limited possibilities of individual ex 
pression and almost always requires the accompaniment 
of at least a piano, if not a full orchestra. 

Nevertheless, the violin has for centuries been a most 
popular instrument, with no change in character since the 
golden age of the Stradivari, Guarneri, and Amati families, 
and comparatively little advance in its technical possibili 
ties. The average listener is primarily attracted by a warm, 
human, and beautiful tone, but must also be frequently 
astonished by prodigious feats of dexterity. To compete 
with the great artists of modern times, the concert violinist 
must possess these qualities to an extraordinary degree. He 
must perform apparently impossible feats with disarming 
ease, and his tones must be consistently mellow, sensuous, 
and emotional. A "dry" violinist may be an excellent musi 
cian and technically perfect, yet he will have -little or no 
audience appeal without the outstanding beauty of tone 
that listeners consider indispensable. . . . 

Like the great pianists, a violinist must also have an ap 
pealing and individual personality, which can generally 
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be projected convincingly through stage deportment, with 
out resorting to artificial mannerisms, unnecessary swaying 
of the body, closing of the eyes, and beatific facial expres 
sions. A concert violinist should act as he honestly feels, 
but guard against putting on an insincere show of any 
kind, * . . 

Fortunately there are many opportunities for good vio 
linists to make a living without depending entirely on con 
cert engagements. There is a crying need for orchestral 
string players today, and replacements will be constantly 
required as the older men drop out. Young violinists who 
have played in school and college orchestras should think 
seriously of the possibilities of such a career, without in 
sisting upon the hazardous gamble of concertizing as 
virtuosos. 

The very fact that the strings greatly outnumber all the 
other instruments in a symphony orchestra should empha 
size the consistent demand for such players. Actually the 
standards of orchestral performance are now so high that 
the most gifted and industrious violinists need not feel 
superior to accepting such positions if they can get them. 
This applies not only to the symphony orchestras but to 
those in our large motion picture theatres and to most of 
the instrumental groups to be heard on the air and as an 
accompaniment to the elaborate Broadway musical shows. 

A violinist playing in such an orchestra or ensemble is 
sure of an adequate income, always with the possibility of 
achieving some individual concert activity in his spare time 
and perhaps developing into a star. The concertmasters of 
various orchestras have actually arrived at successful ca 
reers as soloists, while most of the outstanding conductors 
of our time were originally orchestral players. 
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The analogy of big business applies to the violinist even 
better than to the pianist. A gifted student of the violin 
should try to decide as early as possible whether he is 
equipped to go into business for himself, as it were, in the 
concert field, and whether he can get the necessary capital 
for such a venture, or whether it is wiser for him to secure a 
steady job as a musical artisan, hoping to work up in time to 
more and more important positions, like the salaried execu 
tives in any business organization. This question should be 
faced with absolute honesty, unaffected by ignorant and 
often insincere compliments, and free from the vague fan 
tastic dreams to which all human beings are subject. 

If a musician's real desire is merely to be flattered and 
told how wonderful he is, which is the hidden psychology 
of many would-be artists, this satisfaction can be had as an 
amateur, perhaps all the more surely if the performer 
frankly dismisses any professional pretensions. It is always 
pleasant to be complimented on one's abilities, even with 
the qualifying word "considering," but mere flattery has no 
economic value in the hard-boiled, highly competitive field 
of music. . . . 

THE FIELD OF VOCAL MUSIC 

While the great singers in concert and opera must be 
equipped with beautiful voices by nature, plus a com 
pletely dependable technique, resulting from long and 
faithful study, it must be admitted that the field of vocal 
music offers commercially successful careers to many men 
and .women of limited training or musicianship. An at 
tractive appearance and personality, combined with a voice 
of natural, human appeal, may lead to a spectacular career 
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in popular music (recording and singing with dance 
bands), motion pictures and television, with radio alone 
offering many opportunities, without even demanding the 
face or figure essential to successful personal appearances. 

Instrumentalists and conductors have been inclined to 
state rather bitterly that all singers are bad musicians, 
which is actually far from the truth. There is no denying, 
however, that a singer's career depends far less on hard 
work and careful preparation than that of an instrumental 
virtuoso. 

Boys and girls who are blessed with exceptional singing 
voices should try to decide fairly early on the kind of work 
for which they are particularly qualified. A mistaken no 
tion has been prevalent for years to the effect that "grand 
opera" should be the goal of every gifted singer and that 
there is no higher ideal in music than to be able to write 
"Metropolitan Opera Company" after one's name. This of 
course is absolutely absurd, particularly from the economic 
standpoint. 

Only a few voices in every generation have the possibili 
ties of operatic stardom, and their owners must be far more 
than merely good singers. Acting ability and temperament 
are essential, and much time must be devoted to the study 
of languages and the details of operatic roles, old and new. 
Grand opera is a highly specialized, limited, and com 
petitive field of music, requiring much more than the 
usual adaptability, patience, and capacity for absorbing 
punishment. Its rewards are great, perhaps more so in 
prestige and personal satisfaction than in financial returns, 
but in only a few cases is the game worth the candle. 

If a singer is satisfied with the minor roles and can de 
velop dependable interpretations of many such character!' 
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zations, there is a better chance for operatic success than in 
the desperate struggle for leading parts. A coloratura so 
prano, for instance, has little chance to appear as anything 
less than a prima donna, and she therefore misses the op 
portunities of stage experience and the gradual achieve 
ment of recognition which may come to those who are 
vocally less spectacular but of greater all-around value, 
even in their days of apprenticeship. 

Grand opera is the most expensive form of music, for 
the artist as well as the spectator. Even after the prelimi 
nary vocal training, there must be constant coaching with 
generally high-priced specialists, who know the traditions 
and the details of action known as "mise-en-scene" Aside 
from such special coaching, there is the almost constant 
need of an accompanist, merely for studying old and new 
roles. 

The stars of grand opera frequently purchase their own 
costumes, and their manner of living is in itself almost 
necessarily expensive, as befits their position. To gain and 
hold such a position in the eyes of the public they generally 
employ press agents of their own, in addition to the cost of 
routine advertising and managerial fees and commissions. 
The singer aiming for an operatic career must be abun 
dantly supplied with capital and prepared to invest an 
enormous amount of time, effort, and money before arriv 
ing at any reasonable expectation of financial profit. . . . 

For a professional singer of any type the first essential 
is a natural voice of beauty and perhaps exceptional range 
and power. The latter is quite unnecessary when a micro 
phone is used, as in all the more popular branches of 
singing, but for operatic and concert singing volume be 
comes an important consideration, often leading to the 
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unfortunate habit of "forcing" the voice, to the detriment 
of its tonal quality. . . . 

The one thing that the public demands in a singer above 
all is ease. There may be an elaborate technique behind 
the appearance of this lack of effort, but it must not be 
obvious to the average listener. Of all musicians, the singer 
most needs the "art that conceals art." 

The popularity of the singing stars of radio, television, 
records, and motion pictures is easily explained by that 
one word "ease." The best of these artists never give the 
impression of effort, and in this the microphone is natu 
rally of the greatest help. Singers whose careers have neared 
their conclusion in the opera house have been able to make 
a fresh start and win a new audience via broadcasting and 
the films, with definite help from the microphone. . . , 

Radio has the advantage of making no demands on per 
sonal appearance and also requiring no volume whatever. 
An appealing vocal quality and clear enunciation are the 
chief requisites, with fidelity to pitch an absolute essential. 
The simple, unpretentious type of voice is most effective, 
and again the greatest emphasis must be on ease and a re 
laxed style. It is hardly necessary to mention the singers 
who have proved this beyond the possibility of any argu 
ment. 

There is far more dignity and musical value in the vocal 
standards of light opera, the Broadway type of revue and 
musical comedy of the better sort, and many a star of truly 
operatic proportions has made a spectacular and lucrative 
success in these related fields. The lighter musical stage re 
quires voices of natural beauty and sound training, plus 
real acting and possibly dancing ability, expert enunciation 
and the obviously necessary combination of an attractive 
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appearance and a winning personality. There are o course 
some musical character parts open to the singing actors of 
ability, and a good comedian can actually make a hit with 
a minimum of vocal equipment. 

Aspirants to success in musical comedy may have to serve 
an apprenticeship in the chorus, and here the dancing 
may prove as important as the singing and acting, if not 
more so. Many a star of the musical stage began in this 
humble fashion, and in the world-famous Savoy Opera 
Company it has long been a tradition that the interpreters 
of Gilbert and Sullivan must first serve as choristers, later 
graduating to minor parts and eventually to the leading 
roles. The performance of these English classics, now fairly 
common in our high schools, colleges, and amateur or 
ganizations, provides excellent training for professional 
work on the musical stage, and young singers should always 
welcome the opportunity of securing such valuable ex 
perience even in quite unpretentious productions. . . . 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR CONDUCTING 

Conducting an orchestra is a comparatively recent develop 
ment in the field of music. Mendelssohn was the first mu 
sician to stand up with a baton in front of his players, and 
this innovation created a sensation at the time. Before 
that it had been the custom for one of the players, generally 
a violinist, to give his colleagues an occasional signal, but 
otherwise they played without direction. . . . 

Today one occasionally hears the unkind remark that 
most good orchestras could get along quite well without a 
conductor. It has also been suggested that young conduc 
tors, trying to make an impression, invariably pick the 
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war-horses of the orchestral repertoire, which the players 
know almost by heart, and then merely try to sell their own 
personalities by way of such self-sufficient music. 

The actual fact is that the conducting of orchestras, 
bands, and choruses has now become a highly specialized 
art, as well as a complicated business, in which social and 
personal considerations are quite as important as any 
aesthetic angles. It is probably true that almost anyone with 
some knowledge of music could go through the motions 
of conducting an orchestra without disastrous results, so 
long as the players were sufficiently familiar with the score 
that was being "interpreted." It is also true that some so- 
called conductors do little more than beat time and occa 
sionally give an obvious cue, or even make quite unneces 
sary and artificial gestures, with little or no effect on the 
routine performance of the players. On the other hand, it 
is possible for even an inexperienced audience to recognize 
the effect of a really good conductor on any group of mu 
sicians, from rank amateurs to the most highly skilled pro 
fessionals. A great conductor unquestionably achieves as 
tonishing results not only in making the players outdo 
themselves under his baton, but in creating an individual 
interpretation of the music and imposing his own distinc 
tive personality upon its performance. (This, of course, is 
accomplished mostly in rehearsal.) 

To attain such a legitimate and impressive success is 
reserved for only a few supremely gifted and hard-working 
musicians of striking personality. Usually they have gradu 
ated from the orchestral ranks and have a working knowl 
edge of other instruments besides their own. Their musical 
scholarship must be unquestioned and they must also have a 
strong sense of discipline and the indefinable quality of get- 
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ting along well with other people. This quality extends be 
yond the orchestra itself, for the social life of a conductor is 
highly important, and he must be equally popular with the 
ladies of the various committees and the businessmen who 
are his financial backers. 

Conducting a major symphony orchestra is today one of 
the biggest jobs in music, and the pay is worthy of its im 
portance. Even the smaller communities now often have 
excellent orchestras and demand outstanding conductors, 
although at comparatively modest fees. School and college 
orchestras are usually conducted by faculty members, and 
occasionally by talented students. There are also many 
band leaders in the educational field, and a few profes 
sional brass bands have achieved a significant concert activ 
ity. The conducting of dance bands comes under an 
entirely different heading, and there is also a vast differ 
ence between choral and instrumental conducting. The 
operatic field, including light opera, has its own problems 
and techniques, with the combination of singers and play 
ers, plus the action on the stage, increasing the complexity 
of an already difficult task. . . . 

There are many and devious ways of getting an impor 
tant and lucrative conductorship, but let it be admitted 
frankly that such a position cannot be held for long with 
out unusual qualifications of some sort, perhaps com 
bining actual musicianship with diplomacy and a likeable 
personality, plus an instinct for showmanship and the 
courageous, imaginative spirit of a true pioneer. . . . 

Many music-lovers have the mistaken idea that a con 
ductor's ability is completely revealed in the presence of 
an audience. This is obviously far from the truth. A great 
conductor merely reminds his players by movements of 
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the baton or his hands, and possibly his whole body, o 
what he has painstakingly taught them in rehearsal, at the 
same time imparting to the audience a general suggestion 
of the details of his interpretation of the music. But his 
real work has already been done when he steps upon the 
stage. The inspiration of his personality may have some 
effect on the performance, certainly so far as the listeners 
are concerned, but he can hardly be expected to accomplish 
anything beyond what has been carefully practiced in ad 
vance. In fact, any unexpected innovation might easily up 
set the orchestra and cause a complete breakdown. 

There are conductors who insist upon emphasizing 
"showmanship" far more than is strictly necessary, allow 
ing an audience to believe that some amazing results are 
achieved on the spur of the moment. But the greatest 
masters of the baton have always been sparing of their ges 
tures, adhering to a legitimate technique in arriving at 
effects that have been thoroughly rehearsed and could not 
actually contain any element of surprise for either the con 
ductor or the players. . . . 

The conducting of popular dance bands is a strange busi 
ness, in which musicianship generally plays a very small 
part. Personality, diplomacy, and a hard-boiled command 
of commercial detail may be considered the essentials to 
success in that field. The type of music played by such 
bands demands nothing more of a conductor than the abil 
ity to establish and maintain a steady tempo, often indi 
cated by a stamp of the foot, a wiggle of the leg or a 
vibration of the body, without anything faintly resembling 
a technique of the baton. 

Most dance bands could unquestionably play equally 
well with or without leadership of any kind. The players 
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themselves must possess an infallible sense of rhythm, and 
their entire training aims at a mechanical perfection which 
quickly becomes a routine affair. When an individual 
player discloses special ability at improvising variations 
in the jazz and swing style, he becomes even more inde 
pendent of the conductor and may actually assume that 
position himself because of his unique musical qualifica 
tions. 

The arrangers of popular music are far more important 
than the conductors, who generally get credit for this 
highly skilled work. Once an elaborate arrangement has 
been prepared and adequately rehearsed, the conductor 
has merely to stand up or walk in front of the players, 
rhythmically shaking a stick and various parts of his 
anatomy and "making with the personality." His value 
is increased if he can develop some skill as a master of 
ceremonies, introducing soloists and dancers and telling 
the audience how wonderful they are (the listeners as well 
as the performers). Beyond these obvious qualities of show 
manship, a popular conductor is primarily a businessman, 
hiring and firing his men as required by circumstances, 
and keeping in close touch with the commercial angles of 
Tin Pan Alley. . . . 

THE CREATIVE MUSICIAN 

The gulf between popular and serious music is even greater 
on the creative than on the interpretive side, at least from 
the economic standpoint. A great symphonic conductor or 
concert artist can earn as much money as a successful band 
leader or a singer of popular tunes, but there is no case 
on record of a serious composer who could make a decent 
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living by creative work alone, much less compete with the 
income of a popular songwriter of even average success. 
The one apparent exception to the rule was George Gersh 
win, but it may safely be assumed that his serious works 
would have attracted little attention if he had not first 
made a reputation and a fortune in the popular field, 
which actually continued to be his chief source of revenue. 

It is today literally impossible to make even a bare living 
as a serious composer, particularly in the modern style, for 
which the number of sincere enthusiasts is still infinitesi- 
mal. Such a creative talent must either be subsidized (as 
the Finnish government subsidized Sibelius and as the 
"mad king*' Ludwig of Bavaria saved the life of Wagner) 
or the means of subsistence must be found in more pro 
ductive lines of work, particularly teaching, conducting, 
playing, arranging, and editing. All of these activities have 
been pursued with varying degrees of success by those who 
felt the urge to create music of permanent significance, . . . 

Since the commercial prospects of significant composi 
tion are practically a blank, there is little use in trying to 
tell anyone how to become a good composer. Actually the 
"musical public" of today is totally incapable of deciding 
whether a new composition is good or bad, and the profes 
sional critics may be just as baffled at a first hearing, with 
little or no opportunity to repeat the experience and arrive 
at a logical conclusion. There is always a small circle of 
prejudiced listeners ready to tell a composer how wonder 
ful he is, but even these "experts" are often in complete 
disagreement as to the merits of other creative talents. 

As for that elusive quality known as "inspiration," time 
alone can tell where and when it exists. Most of our con 
temporary creators of serious music are technically adroit, 
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but It is easy to suspect that much of their work comes 
from the brain rather than the heart, and the response o 
the average listener, whose enthusiasm is absolutely essen 
tial to financial success, remains stubbornly stolid and 
unmoved. . . . 

Hollywood, of course, offers fabulous returns for "back 
ground music," as for all the other materials in its film 
factory, but only a few composers can count on steady work 
at the studios, and even these are seldom sure of holding 
their jobs indefinitely. The attitude of motion picture 
executives is still supercilious so far as music is concerned. 
They recognize its value and are willing to pay for it, but 
they have no conception of its artistic significance or of 
the problems involved in its creation. Often they call in a 
composer after a picture is otherwise finished and expect 
him to turn out a perfect score in a few weeks, completely 
orchestrated and rehearsed. Their refusal to give credit for 
a film's music in its advertisements remains a long-stand 
ing disgrace to the industry. 

Actually, composing for the motion picture screen has 
become a highly specialized art, with a combination of 
practical technique and personal diplomacy quite as im 
portant as creative Inspiration or musical ability. Film 
music is written by the foot, sometimes by the inch, and its 
composer must learn to express himself in mathematical 
fashion, with little chance to develop any thematic material 
or to apply the established technique of musical form. He 
must deal chiefly in short, atmospheric passages, measuring 
each phrase carefully so as to fit the action on the screen, 
occasionally indulging in the direct imitative effects known 
to the trade as "Mickey-Mousing" (for fairly obvious rea 
sons). . . . 
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In fairness it should be admitted that the best motion 
pictures have generally offered excellent background music, 
and most of Hollywood studios have staff composers and 
musical directors of recognized skill. . . . The most suc 
cessful screen composers have been those who were willing 
and able to adapt themselves to circumstances not always 
to their liking, and to apply common sense and practical 
experience to situations that often had nothing whatever 
to do with music as such. If the resulting scores were unin 
spired or merely eclectic, it made little difference to the 
public, which, as a rule, is totally unaware of the music 
in the background of a successful picture. It has actually 
become an unwritten law in Hollywood that the merit of a 
musical score is in direct ratio to its unobtrusiveness. . . . 

While the composer of serious music, outside of Holly 
wood, is utterly unable to make a living by his creative 
work, a successful writer of popular songs may enjoy a very 
comfortable income, and in a few cases the financial returns 
have been enormous. 

But there is probably no vocation in the world more 
widely misunderstood than that of the popular songwriter. 
The fabulous tales of tremendous royalties and of fortunes 
resulting from a half-hour's work have done inestimable 
harm and created a multitude of gullible, starry-eyed opti 
mists who persist in the delusion that in some miraculous 
way they can win the same sort of success. 

The best and most popular songwriters have generally 
been excellent musicians, able to play their songs on the 
piano and perhaps to sing them acceptably, often with a 
considerable knowledge of harmony, counterpoint, theory, 
and composition. But they also had an instinctive sense of 
human values amounting almost to genius, and this type of 
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inspiration is often found in songwriters of little or no 
musical background. . . . 

The aspiring young songwriter should be warned of the 
difficulties he must face and the problems he must solve be 
fore he can expect his work to get any attention whatever. 
He must realize first of all that there is no real reason why 
a publisher should wish to look at his music. If the pub 
lisher has any standing, he is probably well supplied with 
staff composers or at least has constant access to creative tal 
ents that have already proved their commercial value. They 
are just as anxious to have their songs published as any ama 
teur could be, and they are constantly pestering the pub 
lisher with new ideas, titles, catchy phrases and complete 
compositions, many of which are unquestionably worthy of 
consideration. . . . 

For a novice to send his manuscripts to publishers by 
mail is a mere waste of time and postage. In many cases 
they will be returned unopened, and at best they may come 
back with a printed rejection slip or an obviously routine 
form letter. . , . Strangely enough, the average amateur 
songwriter seems completely oblivious to what is going on 
all around him, ignoring the fairly obvious reasons for the 
success of a current hit, which are not hard to detect, once 
that eminence has been reached, and actually taking no 
trouble at all to study these materials, which are so easily 
available and could be of so much help to the aspiring nov 
ice. . . . 

How then does a songwriter ever arrive at his first publi 
cation? One possible answer is that he develops some strong 
personal contacts with popular musicians as well as pub 
lishers, perhaps playing in a band or working in a Tin Pan 
Alley office, waiting for the opportunity to show his mate- 
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rial to the right person. If he really has something novel or 
appealing to offer, he may eventually succeed, by tireless 
determination, even running the danger of becoming a nui 
sance, in getting a hearing with someone of actual influ 
ence or authority. The successful songwriters have usually 
been closely related to the publishing or entertainment 
business in some way, living in or near New York or some 
other metropolitan center of musical activity. . . . 

The only alternative to such concentration on personal 
contacts, wire-pulling, and politics is the laborious process 
of developing a song within one's own community, gradu 
ally widening the horizon until it comes to the attention of 
a music dealer and perhaps eventually a performer or a 
publisher. The small-town songwriter, whose number is 
legion, never seems to realize that the honest enthusiasm of 
his neighbors and a steadily increasing bona fide audience 
is absolutely necessary before he can be sure that he has 
anything worth submitting to the powers of the music busi 
ness. If his work does not make a sensation in his own com 
munity, how can he expect perfect strangers to react more 
favorably? Such a simple proposition is almost consistently 
ignored, while the amateurs continue blithely to send their 
pet inspirations to people who have spent their lives in de 
veloping sales resistance. . . . 

There is an additional reason for the publisher's hesitat 
ing even to open an envelope that obviously contains an un 
solicited manuscript. Far too many amateurs have come to 
the conclusion that anyone using the seven tones of the 
diatonic scale (A, B, C, D, E, F, G), in patterns remotely re 
sembling their own, must be guilty of plagiarism, and 
enough infringement suits have been threatened or actually 
carried into court to convince publishers that it is better to 
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avoid the accusation of even looking at a song by an un 
known composer. . . . 

THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING MUSIC 

Unquestionably the greatest opportunities in music today 
are in the educational field. A really good music teacher can 
always be a busy, successful, and presumably happy person. 

It is a mistake to think of music teachers as frustrated art 
ists, unable to make a living through professional perform 
ances and hence compelled to instruct others in what they 
themselves were unable to accomplish. Such an idea is not 
only an absurd fallacy but a cruel injustice. 

An outstanding music teacher usually is or has been an 
excellent instrumentalist or singer, perhaps with practical 
experience also as a conductor or composer or both. Com 
pensating for the possible lack of such experience in a 
teacher is the innate grasp or intensive study and mastery 
of the art and science of pedagogy as such. The ideal 
teacher should be well equipped in both directions. Lack 
ing one or the other, he may still make a respectable success. 
But if he is neither a competent performer nor a natural or 
well-trained teacher, he is doomed to disappointment and 
possibly complete failure. There is little room for teachers 
of any kind who are using that profession as a last resort, 
tacitly admitting that they cannot make a living in any 
other way. Nor will modern students and parents be satis 
fied for long with a teacher, particularly in music, who is 
held down by old-fashioned formulas and routine, without 
individuality or imagination. 

Actually it has been proved that the best performers do 
not necessarily make the best teachers. The greatest artists 
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do so much by instinct, perhaps even on the inspiration of 
the moment, that it is often difficult for them to analyze the 
true reasons for their success. They have, of course, an 
elaborate technique, but even this becomes almost uncon 
scious in time. If they can remember clearly the processes 
of their own development and impart this information to 
others, they may become excellent teachers, always with the 
advantage of their own glamorous reputations as perform 
ers. * . . 

A true artist must be a perfectionist; but a successful 
teacher is condemned to perpetual compromises. The real 
test of good teaching is not necessarily the quality of the 
pupils' performance, which may depend largely on indi 
vidual gifts, but rather the stimulation of a sincere and per 
manent enthusiasm- A teacher who holds the interest of a 
number of pupils of various grades of ability, not neces 
sarily outstanding, is of greater value to a community than 
one who can point with pride to a few prize exhibits, always 
ready to show off their dazzling skill, with the probability 
of equal success under any other competent instruction. 

For teaching the so-called "appreciation" of music, 
which might far better be called "enjoyment," a minimum 
of technical knowledge is required, particularly as a per 
former, although the ability to illustrate at the piano is 
always valuable. For such work the use of records takes the 
place of personal interpretation, and the teacher becomes 
in effect a guide, philosopher, and friend, whose infectious 
enthusiasm may actually prove more significant than an 
absolute command of factual detail. 

The chief object of such teaching is to establish good lis 
tening habits, presumably lasting throughout the lifetime 
of the students. If the desire to hear more good music is in- 
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stilled, and if the great masterpieces are made adequately 
familiar, to be recognized with pleasure on repeated hear 
ings in future, the teacher's work must be considered suc 
cessful. When such results are achieved, it is not necessary 
to inquire too deeply into the scholarship of the stimula 
tor. An occasional bit of misinformation is far more excus 
able than the boredom and permanent hostility created by 
a smug, patronizing, pedantic presentation of what should 
always be a thoroughly enjoyable subject. . . . 

There have been outstanding cases of successful music 
teaching in schools by inspiring leaders who were not pri 
marily musical scholars. Practical bandmen have produced 
surprising results by the sheer impact of a stimulating per 
sonality, and there have been similar achievements in the 
field of choral singing and the conducting of glee clubs, 
where technique is not necessarily of major importance. 

The ideal music teacher should be able to give private 
and individual as well as class or group instruction on one 
or more instruments or for the voice, besides acting as a 
stimulator of musical enjoyment, perhaps handling large 
classes in "appreciation," conducting choral or instrumen 
tal combinations, or both, and possibly doing some com 
posing and arranging of music for special occasions as time 
permits. That sounds like a large order, but it is by no 
means an impossibility. 

A musician of such versatility and enthusiasm can exert 
an enormous influence in any community, and such people 
are badly needed in many of the smaller cities of America, 
There is no limit to what they can accomplish, not only as 
actual teachers, but as local guides to a better understand 
ing and enjoyment of the most fascinating of all the arts. 
Choral societies, chamber-music groups, symphony orches- 
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tras, concert courses, and opera companies have actually re 
sulted from the efforts of a few such pioneers, whose value 
to America's musical progress cannot be accurately esti 
mated. It can at least be suggested that many a professional 
musician might far better choose to be the outstanding 
figure in a small community than to be swallowed up in the 
never-ending stream of turbulent competition flowing 
through the big cities. Rural America greatly needs musi 
cians who may be a drug on the market in metropolitan 
centers. . . . 

There seems to be general agreement to the effect that 
there is a place in the field of music for anyone possessing 
the necessary equipment, including even some people who 
are not in any sense performers or creative musicians. But 
it is also agreed that the career of a professional artist is 
limited to a very few individuals of enormous gifts, plus 
personality, industry, and the ability to secure financial 
backing and to make personal contacts. 

The greatest problem in the musical profession seems to 
be that of persuading ambitious young aspirants to face the 
facts with complete honesty. It should be admitted frankly 
that there are far too many practicing the vocation of mu 
sic today who are obviously unfitted for the careers to 
which they aspire. Their fruitless efforts merely make 
things that much more difficult for those who have a right 
to demand attention as artists. In some cases, unfortu 
nately, musical mediocrities have been supplied with suffi 
cient funds to maintain considerable activity in the concert 
and operatic fields without ever proving any real qualifica 
tions for such work. Publicity can always be bought, and 
occasionally it is supplied free of charge through circum 
stances which have nothing whatever to do with music as 
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such. If such fortunate people would underwrite the careers 
of economically handicapped but far more talented young 
performers, instead of monopolizing the limelight for their 
own amateur efforts, they would do a real service to music 
and relieve much of the now prevalent congestion in that 
field. . . . 

The musician who knows his or her own limitations may 
easily be happier and more successful than the one that 
continues to feed on false optimism, trying desperately to 
maintain an illusion which can lead only to eventual frus 
tration and financial disaster. ... A wise and honest musi 
cian will get rid of self-delusion as quickly as possible and 
either make the best of things, with adequate economic re 
sults, or find some other way of making a living, with music 
as merely an enjoyable avocation. 



FOURTEEN 



Dedication: The Love Story of Clara 
and Robert Schumann 



DEDICATION (WIDMUNG)* 

Soul of my soul, my heart's pure glow, 

Now my delight and now my woel 

All of my world, my life unending, 

My Heaven too, this earth transcending, 

And then my grave, 

To whose unfathomed depths 

At length my cares I gavel 

Thou art repose, for peace created. 
Thou art for me by Heaven f atedl 
Love such as thine brings life its due, 
Thy glance exalts my life anew; 
My answering love transfigures mel 
My better self I find in theel 



*This translation of the famous poem by Friedrich Ruckert, set to 
music by Robert Schumann, appears at the start of the book of the same 
name, and again in the final chapter, summing up the unique love story. 
It is copyrighted, 1950, by Carl Fischer, Inc., New York, and used here, as 
well as in the original book, by permission of the music publisher. 

2*3 
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PREFACE 

This is the story of two geniuses, a boy and a girl, who fell 
in love with each other. They were somewhat different 
from the average young people of today, not merely because 
they were geniuses, but because they lived more than a hun 
dred years ago, when things in general were by no means 
the same. Yet they both showed many traits surprisingly 
like those of modern young men and women. 

What they had in common was first of all music, of which 
she was one of the greatest interpreters and he one of the 
greatest composers. But they also had in common some 
qualities that have been shared by many other young 
people, in the past and in the present. They were both very 
loyal, very courageous, full of enthusiasm, industrious, am 
bitious, energetic, interested in other people, unselfish, 
and, above all, devoted to one another with a mutual love 
that transcended their art. 

The love story of Clara Wieck and Robert Schumann 
reads like fiction, though many of its details would be un 
thinkable in a more advanced and tolerant society. It is 
hard to believe that any up-to-date young couple would ac 
cept the bullying of a parent as they did. On the other 
hand, most parents of today could hardly be guilty of such 
stupidity. 

Clara Wieck must be honored for her loyalty to an un 
scrupulous, domineering father, while Robert Schumann 
deserves admiration for his long-suffering patience, his 
gentleness of spirit, and his unwavering confidence in him 
self and the girl of his choice. Their romance may seem a 
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bit restrained and proper in these days of easy intimacy and 
casual "petting/* but it was founded upon the firm rock of 
absolute congeniality and understanding, with flashes of 
passionate yearning that left no doubt as to the very human 
quality of their attraction for each other. 

FIRST MEETING 

On a mild March afternoon in the year 1828 a shy-looking 
young man stopped hesitantly before a modest house just 
off the Market Place in Leipzig. The street, only a block 
long, was known as Salzgasschen, or Little Salt Alley, and 
the young man, evidently a stranger in town, glanced at a 
slip of paper to make sure that he had the right address. 

From inside the house came the sound of a piano, and 
this seemed to reassure him. Someone was playing the C 
Major Sonata by Mozart (known today in a jazz version as 
In an Eighteenth Century Drawing-Room). The pianist 
was obviously an expert. The rapid scale passages rippled 
forth in flawless perfection, with a firm and confident 
touch and an endless beauty of tone. 

The stranger stood quietly until the Sonata came to an 
end. Then he moved closer to the door, to look at a hand- 
lettered sign which was tacked across it. As he read the Ger 
man script, the piano music became audible again, this 
time a series of difficult finger exercises. 

"Friedrich Wieck" was the name at the top of the sign, 
and under it stood this advertisement: "Creator and Sole 
Teacher of the Wieck System of Piano Study. Instruction 
in Theory, Harmony, Composition, and Counterpoint. 
Voice Lessons if Desired. Pianos of Outstanding Quality 
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for Sale or Rent. Circulating Library of Sheet Music, In 
cluding the World's Greatest Classics. Consultations by 
Appointment.*' 

The young man smiled a bit quizzically and turned away 
with a shrug. Then he suddenly threw back the rather long 
hair that framed his sensitive, handsome face, set his deli 
cately curving lips in a stubborn expression, patted the 
well-fitting lapel of his neat blue suit, and pulled defiantly 
at the door-bell. 

The piano music did not stop, but after a few moments 
the sound of precise and deliberate footsteps could be 
heard. Then the door opened and a tall, thin, square-jawed 
man stood before him. He had the shrewd look of a success 
ful businessman, yet the sharp eyes in the bony face be 
trayed the temperament of an artist and a scholar as well. 

"What do you want?" asked the man abruptly, keeping 
the door partly closed and filling the opening with his 
gaunt body. 

"I want to speak to Professor Wieck," answered the 
visitor, swallowing hard and trying not to look away. 

"I am Professor Wieck. What can I do for you?'* 

The young man gathered courage, keeping his eyes fixed 
on the grim face before him. "My name is Robert Schu 
mann/' he said rapidly. "I come from Zwickau, where my 
father was a publisher and writer. I am registering for the 
University here. Studiosus juris. But in addition to the law 
I am intersted in "music. I would like to rent a piano for 
practice while I am in Leipzig." 

"That may be possible," said the older man guardedly. 
"Have you any money?" 

"I have a small income, left me by my father, who died 
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over a year ago. It is administered by a guardian, Mr. Gott- 
lob Rudel, but I can pay in advance within reason." 

"Perhaps you should have some lessons too," said Wieck, 
with a self-conscious grin splitting his hard features. 

"Yes, if I can afford it. I know your reputation as a 
teacher. If I did not, your pupil in there would be a suffi 
cient recommendation. He plays like a professional pian 
ist." 

"You are right," answered Wieck, grimacing again in 
what he evidently considered a genial fashion. "But it is 
not a 'he' but a 'she.' My prize pupil. In fact, my own 
daughter, Clara. The complete product of my infallible 
system of piano study." He glanced affectionately at the 
sign on the door. 

"She must be an enormously talented girl," exclaimed 
Schumann. "She sounds like a mature, masculine per 
former." 

Wieck's features froze once more as he answered sharply, 
"It is not a question of talent at all. Any normal boy or girl 
can do as well under the infallible Wieck system of teach 
ing. My Clara will soon prove this to the world." 

"I am sure you are right," said Robert quietly. "I would 
like to meet your well-trained daughter and hear more of 
her playing." 

"She is practicing now and cannot be interrupted. Five 
to seven hours a day she spends at the keyboard just for her 
technique. But you may have a chance to hear her before 
an audience. She plays tomorrow evening at the home of 
Dr. Carus. Perhaps you know him. He is on the University 
faculty." 

"Indeed I do know Dr. Carus and also his lovely wife. 
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They spent some time in Zwickau. I have often played ac 
companiments to her singing. She has a beautiful voice. In 
fact, I am deeply in love with Mrs. Cams. She is my ideal 
of perfect womanhood*" 

"How old did you say you were?" asked Professor Wieck 
drily. 

Robert Schumann stiffened slightly as he answered. "I 
shall be eighteen on the 8th of June quite old enough to 
appreciate feminine charm and virtue. There is nothing 
wrong in my devotion to Mrs. Cams. Actually I am already 
invited to their musical party tomorrow night." 

"That will be splendid," said Wieck heartily. "You shall 
hear Clara play in a trio by Hummel and then you can 
judge for yourself the value of my system. Perhaps you will 
play too, and I can then decide whether you are worthy of 
becoming a pupil of Friedrich Wieck." He bowed stiffly, to 
end the interview. 

As the door closed, young Schumann took one more look 
at the pompous advertisement, but this time he did not 
smile. "The man is obviously a good musician," he said to 
himself. "No charlatan could produce such an artist as that 
piano-playing daughter." 

As he walked through the Market Place he allowed his 
thoughts to dwell upon the mysterious Clara. The name ap 
pealed to him, with its suggestion of a clear, shining light. 
Musically she must be extraordinary. Perhaps she was beau 
tiful as well. It might not be a bad idea to take some piano 
lessons from her father. 

Like most of the young men of his time, Robert Schu 
mann was a romantic sentimentalist. He could idealize al 
most any girl he met (there had already been two in 
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Zwickau), and each disappointment seemed only to make 
him an easier prey for the next attractive female to cross his 
path. So he looked forward with pleasant anticipation not 
only to a reunion with his beloved Agnes Cams hut to the 
prospect of meeting the presumably dazzling Clara Wieck. 

The Carus party was a great success. Robert Schumann 
arrived early and had a chance to press the hand of his host 
ess and give her a soulful look. She accepted both gestures 
with a smile. Dr. Carus himself was in a genial mood, full 
of lively gossip on University affairs, with sage advice on the 
importance of the law as a career. 

Several of Leipzig's leading musicians came in and 
showed a polite interest in the newcomer from Zwickau. 
Robert was looking his best in a well-tailored suit of the 
latest cut, with a black velvet collar and black satin stock 
to make it more dressy. His soft, wavy hair reflected the 
candlelight in the living-room and he showed an attractive 
dimple in his chin as he talked with animation on the cur 
rent state of music. The charming Mrs. Carus had her own 
pet name for him "Fridolin" suggested by a romantic 
character in one of Schiller's ballads. She was more than 
willing to exploit the youthful adorer who had just arrived 
in the big city, becomingly modest but obviously gifted, 
promising a real contribution to the limited musical life of 
Leipzig. 

There had already been several impromptu perform 
ances, amateur as well as professional, including songs by 
Mrs. Carus with Schumann at the piano, when a sudden 
hush, followed by a babel of greetings, announced the ar 
rival of the distinguished Professor Friedrich Wieck and 
his musical prodigy. Robert, who had already formed his 
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own picture of the sensational Clara, was astonished to see 
a very small girl with very big eyes, timidly holding the 
Professor's hand* 

"Is this your daughter?" he gasped, while the host roared 
with laughter. 

Wieck nodded and hastily introduced the child, with a 
reminder that Mr. Schumann had already heard her prac 
ticing at home. 

"How old is she?" asked the embarrassed Robert, hoping 
that his blushes were not too apparent. 

"She will be nine in September/' answered the proud 
father. 

Schumann looked at her closely while she acknowledged 
the introduction with a dignified curtsey. You could not 
possibly call her pretty. Her nose was too long and her 
mouth too wide and her chin came almost to a point. But 
the large, expressive eyes gave her face a definite character; 
and in spite of her small size, one received the impression 
of abounding health and a sturdy physique. 

This impression was confirmed when the serious little 
girl took her place at the piano, with a local violinist and 
cellist to complete the trio. Even when she struck the A for 
tuning the strings, she gave the effect of a masculine touch. 
When the Hummel Trio started, she balanced the en 
semble with perfect composure, making the piano sing in 
harmony with the violin and the cello, but never forcing 
the tone or protruding its percussive brilliance at the ex 
pense of her colleagues. She made no mistakes and she 
showed no mannerisms. It was the performance of an ex 
perienced artist, and Schumann himself soon forgot that he 
was listening to a mere child. He joined enthusiastically in 
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the applause at the close, and was delighted when Clara 
added the familiar Mozart Sonata as a personal encore. 

Robert Schumann had himself been considered some 
thing of a musical prodigy in his home town; and the dis 
covery of another Wunderkind, incredibly talented and so 
much younger, gave him a glow of honest pleasure. He 
smiled to himself as he thought of the afternoon's illusion 
and the fleeting day-dream it had created. 

"At least my foolish heart will be safe for a time/* he 
mused. "It will be years before this child becomes a 
woman. I shall be happily married long before that." 

But it was a little disquieting to find himself talking to 
the pinafored prodigy as though she were an adult. He 
could not even bring himself to make any of the jokes that 
he considered the proper conversational fare for children. 
He rubbed his eyes and unconsciously pulled at his ears a 
bit as the dignified little Clara met his rather conventional 
compliments with a serious discussion of the music she had 
been playing. He had never encountered anything quite 
like this before. 

As the evening wore on, the party became more and 
more informal. Refreshments were served and the younger 
musicians crowded around Wieck and his amazing daugh 
ter, who accepted their extravagant eulogies with the poise 
of a veteran. Wieck monotonously repeated his formula: 
"It is not a special gift. It is the Wieck system of piano 
study. Anyone can learn with the same infallible teaching." 

"At least your father will not let you grow into a con 
ceited brat," whispered Schumann to the little girl. 

"Oh, he is absolutely right," she answered earnestly. "I 
deserve no credit at all. It is entirely my father's work." 
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When Robert succeeded in cornering the Professor hy 
himself, Wieck seemed to soften under the young man's 
frank enthusiasm. He actually became quite human in the 
glow of his paternal emotions. They discovered a mutual 
respect for the music of Franz Schubert, still almost urt- 
known outside of Vienna. Their conversation grew more 
animated and friendly, with Wieck finally persuading the 
boy from Zwickau to go to the piano and give the com 
pany a sample of his own creative work. 

Robert played a few trifles that obviously made no im 
pression on his listeners and then improvised cleverly on a 
theme suggested by Wieck himself. He was a graceful if not 
a particularly impressive pianist, far from brilliant in a 
technical sense, but producing consistently beautiful tones, 
with occasional touches of naive sentimentality that seemed 
entirely natural in such a young and ardent amateur of 
music. 

His most appreciative listener was little Clara Wieck, 
who must have been aware that even at eight and a half she 
was technically a better pianist than Robert. "I liked your 
playing, Mr. Schumann/' she said softly and with unques 
tionable sincerity. "You are also a very good composer. 
That is something I am sure I shall never be/' 



FIFTEEN 



Personal Reminiscences 



i. A MUSICAL FAMILY 

My father was a German Lutheran minister, Rev. 
Adolph Spaeth, born in Esslingen, near Stuttgart, and com 
ing to Philadelphia in 1864, where one of his first public 
speeches was at a memorial service following the assassina 
tion of Abraham Lincoln, whom he greatly admired. 

While a student at Tubingen University, young Adolph 
had been a pupil of the great Friedrich Silcher, who wrote 
the famous Lorelei melody and many other successful 
songs. My father studied piano, organ, and clarinet, as well 
as vocal music, conducting, and composition. He became 
known in time as a practical conductor of both choral and 
orchestral music, and was a member of the original Board 
of Directors of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

At St. John's (St. Johannis) Lutheran Church, where he 
served as Pastor for many years, my father always led the 
congregational singing in a strong, true tenor voice, as he 
did also in our home. He composed several hymn tunes 
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still popular in the Lutheran Church, in which he filled 
many executive positions, including that of President o 
the General Council. (One o his best melodies, O Gottes 
Sohn, has been published recently by Summy-Birchard as 
A Song for Freedom^ with my words and choral arrange 
ment.) 

My mother was also musically gifted, playing the piano 
and organ and singing the alto parts in our family har 
mony. She was editor of the Church Book with Music, still 
widely used, and wrote a book about Hans Sachs, hero of 
Wagner's Meistersinger, as well as my father's definitive 
biography, She was also a skilled translator, particularly of 
hymns, and often wrote amusing verses for both private 
and public performance. Her father and grandfather were 
likewise prominent Lutherans Rev. Charles Porterfield 
Krauth, Vice-Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and Rev. Charles Philip Krauth, President of Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary both musically inclined. 

My oldest brother, John Duncan Spaeth ("Hans"), later 
celebrated as Professor of English and crew coach at Prince 
ton, was an adequate organist and pianist, with a special 
gift of improvisation and a good bass voice. The second 
son, Henry Douglas, eventually a Lutheran minister like 
his father, possessed similar talents, so that there was always 
the foundation for at least a vocal quartet in the Spaeth 
family. 

My elder sister, Maria Elisabeth, known as Elsie, was a 
kindergarten teacher, and actually gave me my first instruc 
tion in music. Her soprano voice was always helpful, and 
she knew various musical games, rounds, nursery rhymes, 
and tricks for beginners. 
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The outstanding musician and all-around artist in our 
family was unquestionably my sister Carola, who appeared 
as a professional pianist, studied with Leschetizky in Vi 
enna, and was the best sight-reader I have ever known. She 
could sing either soprano or alto, as required, and was a 
regular member o several choral groups as well as the 
church choir. For a time my sister was the pianist in the 
Schmidt Trio, with my violin teacher, Emil Schmidt, as 
sistant concertmaster of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and 
his brother Will, cellist in the same world-renowned or 
ganization. Unfortunately Carola gave up her musical ca 
reer to marry a Viennese music-lover, Hugo Hauschka, al 
though she developed a more practical ability to paint and 
draw, which she did professionally the rest of her life. (Her 
first portrait was of Leschetizky himself, and she later 
painted or sketched Rachmaninoff, Fritz Kreisler, and 
other well-known musicians.) 

Only one member of the Spaeth family was actually un 
musical, and that was my brother Ernest, a most efficient 
man in practical matters. He graduated as a veterinarian 
from the University of Pennsylvania, later became a 
rancher in Wyoming and eventually Sheep Commissioner 
for the State. He could not carry a tune, but we always let 
him sing along with the rest of us and pretended it didn't 
matter. His love of music, completely untutored and un 
skilled, was so deep and sincere that the tears often rolled 
down his cheeks as he listened to a beautiful composition. 

My younger brother Reynold was musically gifted, with 
an excellent voice and some skill on the guitar and as a 
trick whistler, able to blow two tones in harmony. He was 
to have been the cellist in a family trio, but never pro- 
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gressed to that point. His career became that of a biologist, 
and ended tragically at the age of 38, when he was head 
of the Rockefeller Foundation's hospital in Bangkok. 

Carola, Reynold, and I represented the younger genera 
tion in a large family and were often called upon to sing 
together especially during Advent, when there was a reg 
ular evening ceremony, adding a candle each day to the 
"Advent Light/* a gaily decorated ring hanging from the 
ceiling. A verse from the Old Testament prophecies was 
recited with every new candle, completing the circle on 
Christmas Eve, before lighting the tree and exchanging 
presents in the German tradition. 

One of our specialties as a vocal trio was the unaccom 
panied three-part chorus, Lift Thine Eyes, from Mendels 
sohn's Elijah. The Christinas hymns and carols naturally 
included Silent Night, Adeste Fideles, O Tannenbaum, 
Luther's Away in a Manger, my father's popular Auf Beth 
lehem's Felde (On Bethlehem's Fields) and many others. 

It was always taken for granted in the Spaeth family that 
anyone at all could both sing and play on some instrument, 
by note or by ear. I cannot remember just when I learned 
to read music, for I assumed it was a perfectly normal proc 
ess, like learning to speak and read one's own language. 
My first steps were at the piano, but I soon took up the 
violin, so as to play duets with my sister. In time we read 
at sight most of the Mozart, Beethoven, and other violin 
sonatas, including even the masterpiece of Cesar Franck. 
(I remember the latter particularly because we made the 
mistake of starting the Finale in unison instead of in the 
overlapping "canon" form, as written, and we always felt 
later that it sounded better that way than as the composer 
intended it) 
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In my early days at the keyboard, aged about seven, I 
learned only one composition, which was called The Mill. 
To overcome the monotony of playing this one piece over 
and over, I worked up a dramatic story in my imagination: 
The musical prodigy, Master Spaeth, was giving a recital 
in the Academy of Music for an enthralled, capacity audi 
ence. At the close of the program, a gentleman in full dress 
would step forward and say "Master Spaeth will now do 
something that has never before been seen or heard on the 
concert stage. He will play any piece of music that anyone 
in the audience requests. Just name a piece and he will 
play it." Then, far up in the balcony, a man's voice would 
be heard: "He can't play The Mill!" "That is the very 
composition that Master Spaeth will now play!" And, 
while the imaginary audience listened with bated breath, I 
would rattle off the familiar little piece once more. 

My subsequent piano-playing was mostly for fun, al 
though I later made some pin-money at Haverford College 
by improvising marches and waltzes for the gym classes. I 
have no piano technique whatever, but can play my own 
versions of plenty of popular and art songs, symphonic and 
operatic themes, etc., for hours at a time, strictly for my 
own pleasure (or any one willing to listen). Many other 
people could do the same thing if they only realized that 
digital dexterity is totally unnecessary in making "music 
for fun." The popular professional pianists, like Liberace, 
have persuaded the average potential performer that there 
can be no playing without a lot of diddles and arpeggios, 
thereby increasing the inferiority complex which has always 
handicapped the development of musical participation in 
this country. 

When my sister and I were playing violin sonatas from 
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notes, we were also playing and singing the popular tunes 
of the day, like After the Ball, Just Tell Them That You 
Saw Me, The Little Lost Child, Mosquito Parade, Hia 
watha, etc. Since the age of five OT six I have never made 
any great distinction between "popular" and "classical" 
music* Both were enjoyable in different ways. The best of 
our contemporary performers are generally able to do both 
with equal skill. 

It is a pity that the tradition of "Music in the Home" has 
been so widely forgotten today. One reason why Germany 
and Austria produced so many great composers is that 
thousands of families in those countries had developed the 
habit of amateur performance at home, participating as 
well as listening to good music. Occasionally a family con 
tained some authentic geniuses, as in the case of the Bach, 
Mozart, and Strauss clans. But mostly they represented 
average performers, adding steadily to the audience for 
outstanding artists and always a potential source for talents 
worthy of serious consideration. Enough of these emerged 
in time to create a very high national standard. 

The advantage of being raised in a musical household is 
that one automatically acquires a love of music which con 
tinues through life. One's reactions are likely to be sincere 
and honest, free from snobbery or hypocrisy. It is entirely 
possible to enjoy a full musical life without ever acquiring 
any considerable technique or specialized knowledge. In 
the long run it probably amounts to consistently good 
taste, which is by no means an impossible ideal. 

2. GEORGE GERSHWIN 

This story begins in 1916, when I was the youthful 
music editor of the New York Evening Mail, whose staff 
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included Burns Mantle as drama critic, Grantland Rice as 
sports expert, Rube Goldberg and Bob Brinckerhoff as 
cartoonists, and F.P.A. as columnist Ed Sullivan and Rus- 
sel Grouse were ordinary reporters; Mary Margaret Mc- 
Bride wrote sob stuff; and Benny Schulberg (Budd's 
father) was the office boy. It was quite a paper. 

Music critics listened to aspiring artists in those days, 
and in the course of events I was invited to dinner one 
evening, on New York's East Side, for the frank and undis 
guised purpose of hearing a young pianist with concert 
ambitions. He came in shortly after the coffee (I didn't 
even catch his name) and we went upstairs where there 
was a rather battered upright piano. 

He was a dark-haired boy of about eighteen, with a 
lantern jaw and the Hapsburg type of lip. He wore a 
brown muffler inside his jacket and kept it there all 
evening. 

No time was wasted in preliminaries. The boy started 
right in, playing some of the stock recital pieces, with ex 
cellent technique and a nice musical feeling. "You play 
very well," was the young critic's comment, "but I don't 
think you'll make a good living as a concert pianist." 

"I would rather be a composer," answered the boy, and 
he needed no urging to offer a Toccata and a Novelette 
of the standard Conservatory type. Again the young critic's 
comment was favorable, but not too enthusiastic from the 
economic standpoint. "Have you written anything in the 
popular style?" he asked. 

Once more the boy complied with alacrity, and this time 
there were distinct evidences of something different from 
the routine tunes of Tin Pan Alley. The final decision was 
weightily delivered in these terms. "If you want my honest 
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advice, I'd say 'Stick to popular tunes for a while. You 
might even make some money out of them. Then some 
day you may get the chance to write something more seri 
ous, without starving to death in the process/ " We parted 
on friendly terms, and I went home and forgot all about 
what was just a part of the day's work. 

Four years later, when I was working as Educational Di 
rector for the American Piano Company, I began to hear 
about a young composer named George Gershwin who 
had written some successful tunes, including one called 
"Swanee," that Al Jolson introduced in the musical com 
edy Sinbad. The name of the composer meant nothing to 
me, and it was four years more before I became interested 
in a Gershwin piece called Rhapsody in Blue, which Paul 
Whiteman introduced to New York on Lincoln's Birthday, 
1924. (There was a song called "Chansonette" on the same 
program, for which I had written the words, which was to 
develop eventually into the "Donkey Serenade.") I was on 
the road at the time, but I kept hearing so much about the 
Rhapsody that I bought a record of it when I returned 
home. 

One evening I was invited to the Lambs' Club to hear 
Whiteman conduct the Rhapsody in Blue with the com 
poser at the piano. To my surprise (but not yours, I am 
sure), George Gershwin proved to be the young man who 
had played for me upstairs on that upright piano eight 
years earlier. 

It was a good performance, and the Rhapsody fully lived 
up to its reputation. But my big thrill came when the con 
cert was over. I was standing by the elevator when George 
Gershwin came up to me with his hand outstretched. "You 
see, I followed your advice," he said, smiling. 
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We became good friends after that. I happened to walk 
into his New York apartment one day just as he was pencil 
ling the final notes of An American in Paris. He immedi 
ately played me the great "Blues" theme and the saucy 
opening, with its imitation of French taxi horns in differ 
ent keys. I was in Carnegie Hall when Walter Damrosch 
introduced his immortal Piano Concerto, which, accord 
ing to the veteran conductor, "made an honest woman 
out of jazz/' This was his first attempt at an orchestra 
tion of his own, and I criticized the climax of the Finale, 
bringing back the opening theme, as a bit empty in its 
instrumentation. (This has been amply corrected by later 
arrangers, who knew how to carry out the composer's ob 
vious intentions.) 

Another memorable meeting with George Gershwin was 
in Boston, when his opera Porgy and Bess was being tried 
out before coming to New York. He played through the 
entire score for me in the morning, sitting at another up 
right piano in his hotel room. As he neared the end of 
"Summertime/' George turned to me with naive pleasure 
and said, "Listen to these harmonies, Doc." (They were 
worth listening to.) 

At the end of the first act of that afternoon's perform 
ance, following the tragic "My Man's Gone Now," I 
walked up the aisle with tears rolling down my cheeks. 
George saw me and turned delightedly to a girl who was 
with him. "Look," he whispered loudly, "I think we've got 
the old Doc cryin'." 

Those were typical scenes in my all too infrequent meet 
ings with George Gershwin. Our paths would cross when 
we were both guests at a publicity luncheon or at a party 
given by one of his many admirers. He was always willing 
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to play the piano, and of course he always played his own 
newest composition. There have been unkind remarks 
about this naive "exhibitionism"; but it was a perfectly 
natural and honest expression of enthusiasm on the part 
of a forthright soul. George once said, "I don't know 
whether I'm a fad or a genius/' and he meant it. Posterity 
has now made the decision for him. 

His four major works the Rhapsody, the Piano Con 
certo, An American in Paris, and Porgy and Bess axe 
enough to place him at the top of the list of all American 
composers, popular or serious. He is thus far the only 
musician in history to combine both styles with real suc 
cess. It took his fellow Americans nearly twenty years to 
discover the real significance of his inspirations, and even 
then we had to be told the truth by European enthusiasts. 

My final meeting with George Gershwin took place in 
June of the year 1937, when I was on my way to Honolulu 
to teach at the summer school of the University of Hawaii. 
I had just one evening in Los Angeles, and I spent it with 
George, starting with dinner and finishing with a conceit 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra, at which a new overture 
by Alexander Tansman was having its premiere. 

George was not happy in Hollywood. He complained of 
headaches, and said he couldn't find the time to work 
properly because of the demands of social engagements. "I 
don't get enough rest, either," he said. "They never give 
me a chance to relax." 

It was only a few weeks later that the Hawaiian radio 
and newspapers announced the sudden death of George 
Gershwin after an operation for a brain tumor. He was 
less than 38 years old when he died. 
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3. VICTOR HERBERT 

My first meeting with Victor Herbert came in 1913, 
when I was writing a column of musical comments for the 
old Life magazine, then a humorous weekly, not a picture 
gallery. One of my items had been a paragraph on the Irish 
composer-cellist-conductor, and I decided to follow it up 
with an interview if possible. 

An appointment was made, and I found Mr. Herbert at 
his apartment reading the very paragraph that I had just 
written for Life. He was a short man and very fat, Espe 
cially in the middle, which practically rested on his knees 
as he sat back in a low chair. His face was round and good- 
humored, with the suggestion of a Spanish grandee or per 
haps an Irish Johann Strauss in the small, neatly waxed 
mustache. 

As I walked into the room, Mr. Herbert looked up from 
his magazine and greeted me in the slight German accent 
which he had evidently acquired in Stuttgart, after leaving 
his native Dublin. (He was the grandson of the Irish poet 
Samuel Lover, who wrote the words of The Low-Backed 
Car, Off to Philadelphia, and other famous songs,) 

"Here's a funny thing," said the genial Victor. "Some 
body wrote something about me in this damned magazine. 
Probably doesn't know a damn thing about music, but he 
happened to hit it just right/' And he proceeded to read 
me my own modest paragraph. I can't remember what it 
was that I said, but I do know that his approval led to a 
friendship that lasted until his death more than ten years 
later. 

In the summer of 1921 I spent a vacation at the Lake 
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Placid Club (where a character named Dewey was advocat 
ing simplified spelling and we ate "stud pruns" for break 
fast). Victor Herbert invited me for a ride in his person 
ally operated motor-boat, and he poured out a stream of 
witty and stimulating talk both on the water and at his 
place on the shore. It was altogether a memorable after 
noon. 

Not long after that, the composer came to hear one of 
my early talks in New York, and when I invited questions 
from the audience, after doing some "tune detecting/' 
Mr. Herbert was the first to respond. 

"If it's so easy to write a hit song by swiping a tune from 
the classics, why don't you do it yourself?" he asked. (Ac 
tually I have suggested several such tunes to music pub 
lishers, and one of them was the slow theme of Tschaikow- 
sky's Fifth Symphony, which Andr^ Kostelanetz eventuaUy 
turned into the highly successful Moon Love. E. B. Marks 
rejected my suggestion, with the comment, "What would 
you call it-Symphony?'' And of course there soon was a 
hit tune of that name also.) 

My last meeting with Victor Herbert was in his dress 
ing-room at the Mastbaum Theatre in Philadelphia, where 
he was conducting the orchestra. He was fatter than ever, 
and perhaps growing a little tired, but the Irish wit was 
still there, and so was the indomitable spirit. 

I feel certain that he was disappointed in the failure of 
the public to accept him as a serious composer, although 
there must have been considerable satisfaction in the huge 
royalties earned by his ever popular operettas. His two 
grand operas, Natoma and Madeleine, had a modest suc 
cess and his Cello Concerto is still heard occasionally, as 
are such lighter pieces as Badinage and Al Fresco. But 
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Victor Herbert lives today through the charming melodies 
that he composed for Broadway's musical comedy stage. 
Unfortunately the books for those shows are now so dated 
that professional revivals are no longer a practical possi 
bility except perhaps in television. 

Herbert performed a real service to his fellow-musicians 
when in 1914 he fought for his rights as a copyright-owner 
and became one of the founders of the American Society 
of Composers, Authors and Publishers (ASCAP). The test 
case revolved around the music of Sweethearts, which was 
being played for profit (without financial recognition of 
the composer) at Shanley's Restaurant, only a short dis 
tance away from the theatre in which Herbert himself was 
conducting the work. 

The battle moved all the way up to the Supreme Court, 
where Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote the historic 
decision recognizing the product of a man's mind as pecul 
iarly his own property, and adding that if the performance 
of Herbert's music were not profitable, it would not be 
played at all. This ruling has served as a protection to crea 
tive musicians and authors ever since, even though flagrant 
attempts to evade the Copyright Law still continue. 

The story of Victor Herbert's coming to America has 
often been told (including a two-page spread with color- 
plate in this writer's book, At Home with Music}. He had 
been working as first cellist in the orchestra of the Stuttgart 
Opera, where he met and fell in love with the prima donna 
soprano, Therese Foerster. When Walter Damrosch came 
to Europe in search of new singers for the Metropolitan 
Opera, he offered Miss Foerster a contract which she re 
fused to sign unless it included as leading cellist the man 
to whom she was by that time engaged. Damrosch gave in 
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to her demand, and the newly married pair sailed for New 
York, where Therese Foerster made her Metropolitan 
debut as Aida. Her career was not particularly spectacular, 
and she was soon content to be known as Mrs. Victor 
Herbert, while her husband progressed from the con- 
ductorship of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick and the Pitts 
burgh Symphony Orchestra to the creation of his now 
classic series of stage hits, from The Wizard of the Nile to 
Eileen, Orange Blossoms, and Dream Girl. (The best re 
membered titles are probably The Fortune Teller, Babes 
in Toyland, The Red Mill, Naughty Marietta, Mile. 
Modiste, and Sweethearts.) 

The gift of melody was Victor Herbert's special posses 
sion, and he was probably the best trained musician ever to 
write for the Broadway stage. His technique of composi 
tion was thorough and masterly, with a complete com 
mand of orchestration, harmony, and counterpoint, in ad 
dition to an apparently inexhaustible inventiveness. 

To say that Herbert died of over-eating and drinking is 
an unjust reflection on his character, although he frankly 
loved the good things of life. The table in Liichow's 
restaurant, where he regularly sat for years, is now marked 
with a memorial plaque presented by ASCAP, the organi 
zation for which he was so largely responsible, and its dedi 
cation was celebrated by one of the most distinguished 
gatherings of musicians in New York's history. There is a 
peculiar satisfaction in reviving even a few personal mem 
ories of so great an artist and so individual a human being. 

4. JOHN McCoRMAGK 

John McCormack was one of the most fascinating per 
sonalities I have ever met, and also one of the greatest 
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singers. He was a typical Irishman, full of wit and humor, 
quick-tempered, egotistical, often violent in his language, 
but essentially a kind, genial, lovable man. 

I have many fond recollections of this amazing lyric 
tenor, who could at any time draw a capacity audience to 
the Hippodrome or any other big auditorium and fill every 
corner with his light but beautifully produced voice and 
perfect diction, intensified by that constant suggestion of a 
slight Irish brogue. Several of our encounters stand out 
with peculiar vividness in my memory. 

One was at a dinner given by McCormack himself at the 
New York Athletic Club. Several music critics were pres 
ent, including myself. (There were no restrictions on such 
social relations in those days.) It was a merry party, with 
plenty of food and drink, of which the host had his full 
share. Suddenly in the midst of the general spoofing, the 
Irish tenor decided to resent something that had been 
written by Frank Warren of the New York World, not 
about himself but about a young Australian violinist who 
assisted him in his concerts. A knock-down fight was barely 
avoided, and the dinner ended peacefully enough. 

McCormack did not usually worry about criticism of 
himself, and in any case his notices were always ecstatic. 
He knew his limitations, particularly as an actor, but 
nevertheless had something of the feeling of the clown who 
wants to play Hamlet. After one of his performances at the 
Metropolitan Opera I felt compelled to write somewhat 
critically about his acting, although with the highest praise 
of his bel canto vocalism. 

We met in the lobby of the opera house a few days later, 
and John asked me the time-honored question consciously 
or unconsciously addressed by every artist to his critics: 
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"Could you have done it any better?" Naturally I gave him 
the equally time-honored and entirely logical answer: "I 
can't lay an egg, John, but I can certainly tell a bad one!" 

A far happier memory is of going down to Atlantic 
Highlands by boat, with both McCormack and Fritz Kreis- 
ler on board, en route to a joint recital in the Ocean 
Grove auditorium. They were close friends, full of mutual 
admiration. John was interested in rare violins (with some 
skill as a player) and Kreisler sincerely appreciated the 
beauty of phrasing commanded by the singer. When they 
appeared in a duet, with perfect co-operation and under 
standing, it was a rare experience indeed. 

I remember sitting on deck with these two geniuses, 
listening to their significant conversation and occasionally 
throwing in a word to spur them on. They were both com 
pletely relaxed and carefree, without a trace of worry or 
nervousness about the concert scheduled for that evening. 
Incidentally, it was a huge success. (Kreisler himself once 
played Viennese waltzes for me on the piano in his modest 
room at the Wellington, and that also was a memorable 
experience.) 

Rare violins figure in another recollection of John 
McCormack. He collected such instruments for a time (as 
a change from Rembrandts), and one afternoon invited 
me to his New York apartment to hear a Stradivarius, a 
Guarnerius, and an Amati that he had just acquired. I 
still remembered enough of my juvenile fiddling to pro 
duce a few tones on the Strad and the Guarnerius. The 
Amati was minus its E-string, but Edwin Schneider, Mc- 
Cormack's regular accompanist, suggested that we play 
Bach's familiar Air on the G-String (Wilhelmj's arrange 
ment), and I shall never forget my astonishment at hearing 
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the tone that came from that one string. For once in my 
life I really felt like a violinist. 

John McCormack was quite a good tennis-player and we 
met occasionally at the court of the Harris family in Scars- 
dale, which consisted of two sisters, both musical, married 
to two brothers, music-loving businessmen. Three famous 
violinists also played on that courtAlbert Spalding and 
Jacques Thibaud, both of whom were in McCormack's 
class, and the veteran Eugene Ysaye, whose game was 
atrocious. He thought so little of it that he usually ap 
peared in black trousers and suspenders, smoking a pipe 
and standing fixed in one spot, barely trying to hit the ball. 

My last McCormack reminiscence has a touch of tragedy, 
mixed with a feeling of personal guilt During one of the 
tenor's Carnegie Hall recitals I went backstage in the in 
termission and he showed me some manuscript songs by 
Rudolph Ganz, scheduled for the second half of the 
concert. 

"Do you see that high C-sharp there?" said John, point 
ing at one of the songs. "Yes," I answered, "and I also see 
the alternate A written under it." The tactless wisecrack 
must have upset the singer, for when he approached the 
high note later he became obviously nervous. From my 
seat in the third row I could almost see him debating 
whether to try for it or not. Finally he made the effort and 
to my horror his voice broke completely and trailed off in a 
frightful croaking sound. At the end of the song, while the 
audience applauded sympathetically, his muttered curses 
could be heard quite clearly. 

Years later I ran into Rudolph Ganz in Chicago, where 
we were both judges at one of the Chicagoland Festivals. 
He told me that McCormack refused ever to sing that song 
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again. "It's too much of a hazard," he explained. "I'll never 
be able to forget what happened on that high C-sharp." 
Neither will the real villain of the piece, whose conscience 
still troubles himl 

5. RICHARD STRAUSS 

Several personal meetings with Richard Strauss remain 
in my memory, and one of these was particularly exciting. I 
had heard him conduct the New York Philharmonic Or 
chestra and was of course familiar with his operas, his tone 
poems, and a number of his songs. As promotion manager 
of the Ampico (electric player-piano) I had occasion to use 
some of the record rolls made by the master, especially his 
accompaniments to such songs as Zueignung (Devotion), 
Allerseelen (All Souls' Day), and Traum durch die Diimm- 
erung (Dream in the Twilight}. At home I even sang for 
my own pleasure with these accompaniments, always feel 
ing as though Strauss himself were at the piano and that 
the quality of my voice was of no importance. 

It was in my home town of Philadelphia that we finally 
had a meeting that for me was historic. We were both 
guests at a luncheon of the Matinee Musical Club, pre 
ceding an all-Strauss program at the Academy of Music, 
with Bronislaw Huberman playing his violin sonata, 
Willem Willeke the cello sonata, and Elisabeth Schumann 
singing his songs, all with the composer at the piano. The 
ladies of the music club were anxious to have Dr. Strauss 
make a speech at the end of the luncheon, and he was will 
ing to do this if permitted to speak in German, with an 
interpreter to translate what he said. Since I knew German 
almost as well as English, the interpreter's job naturally 
fell to me. Strauss gave an excellent short talk and seemed 
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pleased with the way I then translated it to the audience. 

Later I turned up at the Academy of Music to hear the 
concert, and as I gave up my ticket the doorman stopped 
me and said, "Dr. Strauss wants you to come backstage and 
turn pages for him/* What an opportunity! To sit beside 
the greatest living composer and hear him play his own 
music for a big audience, with the assistance of three great 
interpretersl Needless to say, I accepted the invitation 
immediately. 

All through the program Strauss kept talking to me in 
German, under his breath, and some of his comments were 
highly amusing. At the end of the first movement of the 
violin sonata he whispered to me "That's a pretty hard 
piece for a bad pianist like me." (Actually he played it very 
well, with sufficient technique and wonderful musician 
ship.) 

He made some observations on the performances of 
Hubennan and Willeke (the former was a bit too scholarly 
and unemotional to suit him), and clearly approved most 
heartily of Mme. Schumann's singing, which was admit 
tedly tops in the field of German Lieder at the time. Her 
interpretations that day were nothing short of ravishing, 
and Strauss was absolutely in his element as her ac 
companist. 

There is a story that Strauss composed that great song, 
Traum durch die Ddmmerung, while his wife was putting 
on her hat, and he admitted that afternoon that it was at 
least partly true. In any case he agreed that women often 
take too long to put on their hats and that a musical in 
spiration can sometimes come very suddenly, especially if 
you have a good poem for a start. 

When I listen today to my favorite tone poem by Rich- 
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ard Strauss, Till EulenspiegeVs Merry Pranks, or to the 
sparkling humor of his opera, Der Rosenkavalier, I often 
think of the quick wit and very human qualities displayed 
by this master musician on the afternoon that I had the 
privilege of turning pages for him on the stage of Phila 
delphia's Academy of Music 

6. ALBERT EINSTEIN 

The great scientist Dr. Albert Einstein had just come 
to Princeton, where at one time I had been a youthful 
instructor in German on Woodrow Wilson's faculty. The 
Mayor of Princeton decided to give a welcoming party 
to the distinguished arrival, and I was invited, chiefly be 
cause it was felt that someone should be present who could 
speak his own language and perhaps act as an interpreter 
if needed. 

Dr. Einstein required very little help in that direction 
and hugely enjoyed the entire evening. Never before had I 
met a man of such simplicity and directness so absolutely 
without pretense or affectation. He talked with everyone, 
quite unembarrassed by any slight misunderstandings, and 
taking an honest interest in the life of the university town 
in which he was to play so important a part. 

He soon made it clear that his chief hobby was music 
and he spoke in a deprecatory fashion of his amateurish 
attempts to play the violin. "I often have to count in the 
billions/' he said ruefully, "but still find it difficult to 
count four!" 

For me the high spot of the evening came when I was 
asked to do a few tricks and parodies at the piano. No 
sooner had I started than Dr. Einstein pulled his chair up 
to within a few feet of me, listening intently, watching 
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every move at the keyboard, and laughing uproariously, 
like a naively pleased child. We became friends immedi 
ately. 

Later he confided to me that he was anxious to find 
someone in Princeton who could play accompaniments 
for him. "I do not want a fine pianist," he said. "I want 
a musician, who can read anything at sight and make up 
for my mistakes/* 

I assured him that I knew exactly the right person and 
promised to bring them together as soon as possible. The 
person I had in mind was my sister Carola, who was-^as 
previously mentioned by far the most talented member 
of our large family. She was living at the time with my 
brother, Dr. J. Duncan Spaeth, Princeton's popular Pro 
fessor of English and successful coach of the crews on Car 
negie Lake. 

My sister's life had not been a happy one. She had given 
up a possible career in music to marry an eccentric Vien 
nese whom she met while studying with Leschetizky, and 
the marriage had not been a success. The husband was now 
dead, but a series of further frustrations and disappoint 
ments had broken down her health and created a complete 
loss of confidence in her artistic ability. She had for several 
years refused to touch a piano or to make any effort to 
paint or draw. After spending some time in various hos 
pitals she had finally made her home with my brother's 
family, doing the most menial housework and obviously 
abandoning all thought of any better life. 

The personality of Einstein and his sincere love of mu 
sic made me instantly aware that he might hold the key 
to my sister's mental salvation. The first step was to bring 
them together without letting her know the details of the 
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plan, and in this my older brother co-operated handsomely 
by inviting Dr. Einstein to dinner, with the promise of 
some real Viennese cooking, at which my sister was an 
expert. 

The dinner was a great success. Dr. Einstein fully ap 
preciated the Schnitzel and other home delicacies offered 
to his nostalgic palate. He kept away from the subject of 
mathematics, but discussed music and art to his heart's 
content again without the slightest sign of self-conscious 
ness, although he must have been aware of the delicate 
psychological problem with which he had been brought 
face to face. 

When my sister retired to the kitchen, from force of 
habit, he insisted that she come back and take part in the 
conversation. Gradually he drew her out, and for the first 
time in years she became really articulate. The evening 
ended with a promise that she would soon visit the Ein- 
steins, ready to accompany him in some old violin sonatas 
that he had found in the University Library. 

That was the start of a complete "return to life" of a 
deeply troubled souL The childlike naivet6 and love of 
beauty common to the scientist and the artist created an 
unusual bond between them. She gave him exactly the 
musical understanding and co-operation that he needed; 
and, in spite of his limited ability as an amateur violinist, 
he provided the inspiration and incentive without which 
her tortured spirit would never have recaptured nor 
malcy. 

Before long Carola was not only playing the piano regu 
larly but taking up her pencil and brush again. One of her 
favorite subjects was Einstein himself, and a number of 
her drawings of that serene face, with its shock of unruly 
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gray hair, may still be seen in the Einstein home and else 
where in Princeton. (The best of them was published as a 
full-page illustration in Fortune magazine.) My sister con 
tinued to draw and paint professionally, in time acquiring 
her own Princeton apartment and traveling from there to 
all parts of the East to carry out commissions. Her work 
was exhibited in the leading galleries, and her portraits 
and landscapes hang in many an American home today. 
She also continued to play the piano to the end of her life. 
To me the saving of this one artistic soul was as signifi 
cant in its way as some of the most important scientific dis 
coveries of the immortal scholar. Einstein may be remem 
bered in world history chiefly for his contribution to the 
atomic age, for better or worse. I prefer to think of him as 
a practically unique human being, who succeeded in ac 
complishing, by sheer simplicity and sincerity, what had 
baffled our professional psychiatrists. 



SIXTEEN 




Music for Everybody 



Selected Columns, 1954-1958* 



1. ROCK >N' ROLL 

ECENT NEWSPAPER headlines have emphasized the fact 
that the illiterate gangsters of our younger generation 
are definitely influenced in their lawlessness by the parody 
of music known as "Rock 'n* Roll." Either it actually stirs 
them to savage orgies of sex and violence, or they use it as 
an excuse for the removal of all inhibitions and the com 
plete disregard of the conventions of decency. 

In a theater not long ago an usher and several spectators 
were stabbed during a general riot of teen-agers. The pic 
ture which apparently aroused these violent emotions was 
something called Jamboree. In it various reputable disc 
jockeys lent themselves to the exploitation of a series of 
Rock 'n' Roll specialties featuring imitators of Elvis Pres- 
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ley, whose leering, whining, moaning, and suggestive lyr 
ics blandly offered a vicarious sexual experience. 

If anyone missed the point of these filthy performances, 
a practically unique naivete would seem to be indicated. 
How this picture ever passed the censors is a mystery. Per 
haps they are still unacquainted with the facts of life. 

New York's police had difficulty restraining a crowd of 
young hoodlums whose noise practically drowned out even 
the decibels of Rock 'n* Roll on the stage, and forced an 
enlargement of the schedule and a raise in prices which 
had no evident effect on the size of the audience. 

When a recording executive was interviewed on "Night- 
beat," he loyally defended his company for cashing in on 
the mania for musical savagery and even denied any knowl- 
ege of the so-called "payola" system, which utilizes various 
forms of bribery to foist such trash on an ignorant public. 

He dug up the ancient argument that the waltzes of 
Johann Strauss were similarly criticized in their day, 
which is bad logic, to say the least. (It is similar to the claim 
of the frustrated composer who says "Wagner was criticized 
and turned out to be a genius. I am criticized, so I also 
must be a genius.") 

References to the Charleston, Black Bottom, and other 
dances of the past are equally absurd, for these were child's 
play compared with the viciousness of the current jungle 
rhythms, Aside from the illiteracy of this "music," it has 
proved itself definitely a menace to youthful morals and an 
incitement to juvenile delinquency. There is no point in 
soft-pedaling these facts any longer. The daily papers pro 
vide sufficient proof of their existence, 

It is difficult to imagine any intelligent adult seriously 
defending the dirty caricature that bears the senseless title 
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of "Rock V Roll/' If the entire population of America 
were to vote on the question, the verdict would be over 
whelmingly unfavorable. Sordid commercialism is chiefly 
responsible for its continued insult to our ears. 



2. MORE ON "ROCK >N' ROLL" 

Evidently this column is read by a number of people, in 
cluding teen-agers as well as adults. A recent criticism of 
Rock J n' Roll brought a volume of mail, partly scurrilous 
and partly laudatory, the former mostly anonymous. 

The literate and obviously adult letters all applauded 
the stand taken by this editor, and they were signed by di 
rectors of recreation, state directors of music, and other 
persons of responsibility, clearly interested in putting a 
stop to the savagery now rampant in the younger genera- 
ation and possibly the savage music that has so definitely 
influenced it. 

An official in the music department of a southern state 
university writes: "We must have looked pretty silly back 
in the J 20's doing the Charleston. But I cannot remember 
a single Charleston contest that ended in a riot or drove 
young people, or adults, into all sorts of viciousness." 

Compare with this mild observation the remarks of some 
of our teen-age readers, quoted verbatim, without correct 
ing their spelling or English: 

"Some parents have failed in raising there (sic) children 
and now have juvenile delinquents on there (sic) hands in 
stead of descent (sic) kids." 

"Elvis Presley is the best singer in the ILS. as proved by 
a recent pole (sic)" 
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"He sings wonderful and surley (sic) acts well. That 
something you couldn't do ... you are a square." 

"In fact a persons who states such things should prove to 
me that teenagers are (illeterate gangsters) do to the fact of 
Rock 'n' Roll I hope you will put some consideration in 
this letter." 

Maybe the real crime is illiteracy, after all. (The paren 
theses just above were supposed to be quotation marks.) 

Some of our youthful correspondents wrote more in 
sorrow than in anger, accusing us of judging all young 
sters by the unquestioned viciousness of a small percentage. 
This, of course, we did not do, and we were also careful 
to state that lovers of Rock *n' Roll were not necessarily 
delinquents, although the current craze unquestionably 
influenced the latter. 

There was some argument as to whether any music could 
actually have so direct an effect on human behavior as was 
implied in our comments. But this question has long been 
settled by history and actual tests. 

The ancient Greeks sincerely believed in the "ethical" 
effects of their modes or scales, claiming that only the 
Dorian could inspire true courage, while others created 
effeminacy and languor. According to the Bible, David's 
music calmed the passions of King Saul, and the sound of 
trumpets brought down the walls of Jericho. 

A Hungarian song some years ago supposedly caused a 
number of suicides, and the martial influence of such melo 
dies as the Marseillaise and Rakoczy March is well known. 
Music is recognized by doctors and psychiatrists as defi 
nitely affecting human emotions, often with direct physio 
logical consequences. Even our college songs may some 
times be credited with such psychological powers. 
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But mere theorizing or arguing is a waste of time and 
space. The daily newspapers tell the story clearly enough, 
and it is not a pleasant one. 



3. OPERA IN ENGLISH 

The arguments about "opera in English" are still going 
on, with a widespread misconception of some of the most 
important factors in the case. The commonest error is the 
bland assumption that by merely translating an opera 
into English you make it intelligible to the public 

Actually the greater part of any opera is bound to re 
main unintelligible at a first hearing, regardless of the 
language in which it is sung. The reasons are (a) that any 
passage combining two or more voices (especially singing 
different words) sounds hopelessly confused; (b) that heavy 
orchestration makes even a vocal solo hard to understand; 
(c) that the artificial English used by most translators is 
often obscure in its meaning; (d) that grand opera singers 
habitually sacrifice diction for tone and can seldom be 
understood in any language. 

Of course these handicaps vary considerably. Some 
operas (like Mozart's Magic Flute and Cost fan tutte) are 
far better adapted to English versions than others (like 
Rosenkavalier and Pelleas et Melisande). In general it may 
be said that German is easier to put into English than 
either Italian or French, because of the close relationship 
between the Germanic languages and our own. The Latin 
languages have very little in common with the Germanic, 
chiefly because of their entirely different ideas of accent 
and the use of vowels. 

Orchestration is also a variable quantity and so is the 
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diction of individual singers. But the greatest responsibil 
ity falls on the translator himself and few are aware of the 
difficulties he faces. 

Knowledge of the language is comparatively unimpor 
tant, for he can always get this at second hand. What is 
essential is that the musical effect of the original words be 
reproduced as closely as possible. Accenting must natu 
rally be perfect, and the vowel sounds should be com 
fortable for the singers, approximating if not improving 
upon those of the original. Word-for-word literalness is 
totally unnecessary, while rhymes can generally be disre 
garded in favor of a natural, singable English. 

If anyone thinks translating or even paraphrasing an 
operatic text is easy, let him try it. For the listener the best 
advice is still to do some homework before going to the 
opera or hearing it on the air. In the latter case the lan 
guage problem can be largely solved by simply following 
the text with libretto in hand. The new translations are 
mostly available in print, and the old ones will at least 
serve as a guide to what is being sung in a foreign tongue. 

4. IMPROVING ON THE COMPOSER 

To what extent is it permissible to change the musical 
creation of a composer, perhaps with the intention of mak 
ing it more attractive to a large public? We have daily 
examples of such distortions in the interpretations of the 
so-called "song stylists," aided and abetted by arrangers, 
and apparently some people like these variations better 
than the originals. Nevertheless, it can well be claimed that 
if most of the old popular tunes had first been heard in 
their "stylized" form, they never would have become popu- 
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lar. It was the simple combination of melody and words 
that originally turned them into hits. 

In the field of serious music, however, there are many 
cases in which tampering with a composer's work actually 
effected an improvement or at least succeeded in giving a 
composition a wider appeal than it might otherwise have 
had. The case of George Gershwin's now well established 
Porgy and Bess is a good example. The original version, 
seen by this columnist before it ever came to New York, 
after a private hearing of the score, played by the composer 
on the piano, was something quite different from the opera 
we hear today. 

As Gershwin wrote it, there was a stylized opening, with 
Buck playing the piano on a balcony, while a crap game 
went on below. Most of this scene was in recitative, an old- 
fashioned technique used throughout the opera and later 
replaced by spoken dialogue. There were long pauses be 
tween episodes, with the curtain down and the orchestra 
completely silent. Artificial touches of whimsy created oc 
casional distractions, as when an entire stage setting came 
to rhythmic life, including even an empty rocking-chair 
moving in strict time. 

Alexander Smallens, who conducted Porgy and Bess 
more often than anyone else, was largely responsible for 
the changes and improvements that were gradually intro 
duced. He eliminated the recitatives and arranged music 
to fill the gaps between scenes. What Europeans and Amer 
icans have seen, heard, and admired recently is not at all 
the Porgy and Bess created by the Gershwins and the Hey- 
wards, and we may expect still further changes when it 
appears on the motion picture screen. 

There must be at least a dozen different versions of 
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the Rhapsody in Blue by this time, all quite different from 
what Gershwin composed and Grofe orchestrated for Paul 
Whiteman in 1924. Every pianist has his own way of doing 
it, and the instrumentation has undergone a variety of 
treatments, including the composer's own. 

Grand operas are seldom given today in their original 
form, with Richard Wagner especially open to traditional 
cuts. Sometimes there are even interpolations, as in Car 
men and The Barber of Seville. Beethoven's Fidelio is 
generally given with two overtures, and instrumental in 
terludes have been added to the Metropolitan production 
of Eugene Onegin. 

Individual numbers, lifted out of their original context, 
have often become popular through special arrangements. 
The slow melody of a Bach Suite is best known as the "Air 
on the G String" in Wilhelmj's adaptation for solo violin. 
Handel's familiar "Largo" was actually a tenor aria in his 
opera Xerxes, popularized by a variety of instrumental 
versions. Conversely, the Largo melody in Dvorak's New 
World Symphony is best known as a song, "Goin' Home/' 
often mistaken for a Negro spiritual. 

Only a die-hard purist would insist today on hearing all 
music exactly as it was written. But one does yearn some 
times for a recognizable tune, especially in the treatment 
of popular hits. 

5. DISTORTION OF MUSICAL TONE 

There is a tendency among modern composers to distort 
the various media of interpretation and try to make them 
sound different from what they are by nature. A solo vio 
lin, which is equally effective in broad, sustained tones 
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and in brilliant passage-work, is burdened with awkward 
jumps and unmelodic sequences. The piano, similarly, is 
not allowed the full use of its versatile keyboard or the im 
pressive contrasts of singing melody and percussive excite 
ment that are its natural assets. 

A string quartet, whose normal music emphasizes both 
the independence and the interdependence of its four 
voices, is made to imitate an orchestra, with forced counter 
point and a straining for artificial volume. On the other 
hand, the orchestra itself is frequently robbed of its char 
acteristic lusciousness of tone, to which all of its choirs, 
strings, woodwind, brass, and percussion contribute simul 
taneously* A so-called "economy of instrumentation" re 
duces the potentialities of nearly 100 co-operating players 
to empty, tentative tonal effects, scientifically interesting, 
perhaps, but musically abortive; and while the logical and 
emotionally overwhelming tone colors of such a group are 
neglected, capricious experiments are constantly tried, to 
produce noises that have nothing whatever to do with 
music. 

The learned and irascible Dr. Samuel Johnson was 
quoted as saying of women speaking in church and dogs 
walking on their hind legs that "they do not do it well, but 
it is surprising that they do it at all." This observation 
could be applied also to the trained seals in the circus who 
attempt to play "America" on specially tuned pipes con 
veniently placed in front of them. Such a "performance" 
may be mildly amusing, but is certainly not to be preferred 
to the anthem's normal interpretation by a large chorus, 
with instrumental accompaniment, or perhaps a stirring 
brass band, in the tradition of England's "God Save the 
Queen." 
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The most annoying application of the current trend 
toward musical distortion is in the field of grand opera. 
Here is a form of art that deals with simple and obvious 
plots, unmistakably powerful emotions, and deeply mov 
ing melodies. It has little need of subtlety or meticulous 
detail, but depends chiefly on a direct, human appeal, 
whose significance cannot be overlooked even by the most 
casual listener, especially when aided by the visual con 
tribution of the stage. 

The contemporary technique of composition is abso 
lutely unsuited to operatic material, yet our musical crea 
tors insist on applying it blindly, with inevitable boredom 
resulting for the audience. Possibly the melodic and dra 
matic sweep of a Verdi, a Wagner, or a Puccini is beyond 
the skill of the musical modernist. But why substitute an 
arid and empty series of mathematical formulas that have 
nothing to do with human experience or enjoyment? 

6. AN ANALYSIS OF JAZZ 

For some reason the exponents and promoters of jazz ap 
parently find it very difficult to explain or analyze this 
typically American music to a confessedly ignorant public. 
A recent series of television programs on the subject has 
succeeded only in making it as dull as possible. 

Many of the "experts" content themselves with saying 
"If you don't feel it, you don't feel it," while some authori 
ties seem to enjoy talking in technical terms and using a 
mysterious jargon which the aficionado alone can under 
stand. 

Actually the basic principles of jazz are not hard to ex 
plain, and the effect of this music on the average listener 
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depends largely on the skill of the interpreters, most of 
whom are authentic virtuosos in their own field. They are 
sometimes given credit for an originality which they do 
not really possess, since many of the persistent patterns of 
melody and rhythm are quite conventional, and much of 
the supposed inventiveness of the players may be that of 
an arranger. 

In any case, the heart and soul of real jazz is improvisa 
tion. This is true also of folk-music in general, at least in 
its origins. Jazz is strictly not a kind of music at all, but a 
way of playing. It consists of adding decorations and em 
bellishments to a given melody, in the classic tradition of 
the variation form, and this results in distortions of all 
kinds, including rhythm, harmony, and tone color. 

A working definition of jazz might actually be reduced 
to "the distortion of the conventions of music." By distort 
ing rhythm, shifting the accent to what would otherwise 
be an unaccented beat, one arrives at so-called ragtime or 
syncopation, one of the ancestors (but only one) of jazz 
as we know it today. Distortions of melody produce the 
"breaks," "riffs" and "hot licks," whose classic counterpart 
may be found in the cadenzas of opera and instrumental 
concertos. 

The distortion of harmony has been paralleled by the 
serious composers of our time, starting with musical im 
pressionism and ending with the twelve-tone row and 
atonality. Tone color is easily distorted through the mut 
ing of wind instruments and an undue emphasis on per 
cussion. As for form, it disappears entirely once a true im- 
proviser goes to work on his material. 

For many years jazz was handicapped by the insistence of 
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the fox-trot beat (actually the same as march time). Today, 
however, it has become rhythmically emancipated, and the 
experiments of small groups of the modern type are often 
completely fascinating. 

This may be considered a reversion to the spirit of the 
original Dixieland combinations, who really improvised 
their music, often with little more than a rhythmic beat 
to start with. The evolution o the big "swing" bands was 
an illogical development of jazz, for it emphasized the work 
of arrangers rather than players and almost eliminated 
improvisation as such. This was the era of commercialized 
jazz and its artistic significance was negligible. 

One can find parallels to all the elements of real jazz in 
the classics, including even the "boogie bass/' originally 
known as "basso ostinato," The variations of a Benny 
Goodman or a Harry James may be more obvious than 
those of a Brahms or a Beethoven, but they deserve recog 
nition as musical art as well as a significant offspring of 
folk-music itself. 



7. MORE ON JAZZ 

There has evidently been some misinterpretation of recent 
comments on popular music appearing in this column. 
Some letter-writers have expressed enthusiasm over my 
supposed condemnation of all "jazz." This does not quite 
jibe with the facts. 

I did refer to the current "Rock 'n' Roll" as "a reversion 
to savagery," and I confess I find nothing that could hon 
estly be called "music" in its insistent rhythms and limited 
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melodic patterns. But I have repeatedly called the real jazz 
of the Dixieland type a legitimate example of American 
folk-music and have always been interested in its outstand 
ing examples. 

Actually there are three types of jazz, as recently pointed 
out by the Voice of America in its "Music U.S.A." pro 
gram. 

There are the authentic improvisations on popular tunes 
of the past, played and recorded by small bands, first in 
New Orleans and then in Chicago and elsewhere. 

Then came the more elaborate "swing" arrangements, 
well rehearsed and commercial in character, but still con 
taining the basic elements of true jazz. 

Finally we have had the "bop" and "progressive jazz" of 
today, which seems to this observer an artificial extreme 
of deliberate distortion, eventually to be regarded as a 
passing fad. 

Some people use the word "jazz" indiscriminately to 
represent all kinds of popular music. This, of course, is 
absurd. The show tunes of Jerome Kern, Vincent You- 
mans, Irving Berlin, Cole Porter, and Richard Rodgers 
have little or no relation to actual jazz, although George 
Gershwin made some use of the idiom in his larger works. 

The real jazz is not a kind of music, but a way of play 
ing. It can be applied to almost any melody, serious or 
popular, although some are better adapted to such treat 
ment than others. 

Fundamentally, American jazz shows all the character 
istics of real folk music: monotony of rhythm, simplicity 
of melody, freedom of harmony and form, exaggeration of 
tone color and the spirit of improvisation. It is in the 
decorations and distortions that it proves its originality. 
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In fact, true jazz could be defined as "The deliberate dis 
tortion of the conventions of music." 

Such inventive treatment of conventional tunes has pro 
duced a highly original type of music, characteristically 
American and recognized as such by all the rest of the 
world. With its creative subtleties the monotonous absurdi 
ties of "Rock 'n' Roll" have little or nothing in common. 

8. SCIENCE AND MUSIC 

In a recent radio appearance on NBC's "Weekday" pro 
gram, with Mike Wallace and Meredith Willson, this col 
umnist was asked to prophesy the state of music in America 
ten years from now. On the spur of the moment he haz 
arded the guess that it would be largely machine-made, 
with even less emphasis on the human element than in 
today's mechanical age. Reports appearing in newspapers 
since then seem to confirm this opinion, and point to a fu 
ture of robot rhythms and mechanized melodies in place of 
personal inspiration and the laborious training of the in 
dividual. 

The tape recorder has already made a tremendous dif 
ference in our musical life, and it was a bad day for the 
human equation when someone discovered that haphazard 
marks placed on such a surface would produce combina 
tions of sounds that might be considered as effective as 
many contemporary compositionsperhaps more so. Seri 
ous experiments along this line have been made in France 
and Germany as well as in this country, while in Canada 
and elsewhere there have been successful treatments of 
the movie sound-track, resulting in something closely re 
lated to modernistic music in general. 
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Concerts have been given with loud-speakers producing 
unorganized noises on the stage, sometimes using several 
radio sets picking up different programs simultaneously 
a far cry from the once revolutionary "Ballet Mechanique" 
of George Antheil, who has since gone straight in Holly 
wood He only used typewriters, propeller blades, and 
player-pianos! And they thought Richard Strauss was 
heretical when he introduced a wind-machine into his tone 
poem, Don Quixote! 

As the creative brain has departed more and more from 
the conventional patterns of music, the process of compo 
sition has become increasingly automatic. A Russian, Schil- 
linger, worked out a mathematical system whereby anyone 
could compose music by rule, without ever having to in 
vent a melodic line, and Schoenberg was not far from the 
same type of musical arithmetic in his organization of the 
twelve tones of the chromatic scale. 

Today the urge toward mechanization affects the inter 
pretation as well as the creation of music. A recording or 
sound-track may be superior to a 'live" performance be 
cause it is easy to correct mistakes in the finished product. 
In fact, many records are actually a composite of the best 
features of several individually faulty performances. It 
was recognized long ago that the mechanical piano could 
present a technique far beyond that of any human being, 
and today there are plenty of electronic effects mechani 
cally surpassing the best effort of any group of performers. 

Now comes a machine called the Datatron, which can 
reputedly compose as many as 1,000 popular tunes per 
hour. This might really be an improvement on Tin Pan 
Alley's assembly line system, and the results should cer 
tainly be better than "Rock 'n' Roll." 
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9. CONCERNING PATRIOTIC SONGS 

They may not admit it, but Americans in general do 
not like to sing patriotic songs. 

This has nothing whatever to do with their genuine love 
of country or pride in citizenship. It merely means that 
they become self-conscious in vocally uttering sentiments 
that may well be taken for granted. 

Except in time of war, our National Anthem is seldom 
sung in more than a perfunctory fashion. There was a 
time when military bands did not even bother to repeat 
the first part of the melody, knowing that no one would be 
singing in any case. Men in uniform stand stiffly at at 
tention, but would not dream of joining in the words of 
"The Star-Spangled Banner." At important athletic events 
there is either a soloist or a record, and the audience is 
definitely not expected to sing. In fact, the crowd bursts 
into noisy applause the moment the routine gesture is 
completed, showing a real enthusiasm for the excitement 
that is to come. 

"The Star-Spangled Banner" suffers from other handi 
caps than that of tradition. Its range of an octave and a 
fifth is too big for the average voice, and most of the singers 
drop out when they reach the high note on "the rockets' 
red glare" or fake an alto or bass to tide them over the 
danger point. The most practical key for bands is B-flat, 
which takes the melody to an F on "glare." A-flat is now 
often substituted, but this is actually a little too low for 
the start. With a piano or organ accompaniment, A-nat- 
ural is an ideal key. 

In addition to the cruel range, "The Star-Spangled Ban 
ner" has words that make little sense nowadays (the viru- 
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lent attack on Great Britain is tactfully omitted) and some 
of the accents (like the emphasis on "the bombs") are noth 
ing to brag about. Actually the last stanza is the best, and 
this is seldom sung and practically unknown to the general 
public. (Look it up some day and discover the true poetry 
of its text and its perfect marriage to the tune.) 

Actually that rather difficult and demanding melody was 
used well over thirty times with different sets of words, 
some of which had a distinctly ribald character. The origi 
nal version, "To Anacreon in Heaven/' ended each stanza 
with the suggestion to "entwine the myrtle of Venus with 
Bacchus's vine." Francis Scott Key had already used the 
tune for a song about Decatur before scribbling on the 
back of an envelope "The Defense of Fort McHenry," now 
known as "The Star-Spangled Banner." 

It is hardly surprising that Irving Berlin's "God Bless 
America" became far more honestly popular than our Na 
tional Anthem itself. It is much easier to sing, and the 
simple, unpretentious text creates no embarrassment. But 
it is definitely an exception to the rule. 

Amateurs should be warned that publishers have an 
automatic sales resistance toward patriotic songs. They dis 
covered long ago that people just do not sing them. 

10. WORDS AND MUSIC 

In the entire history of music there have been compara 
tively few composers with the ability to write both the 
words and the melodies of their works, and most of these 
have been in the field of popular song. Stephen Foster was 
the outstanding example in America and his achievements 
have not been duplicated until quite recently. 
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At present we have several creative talents with sufficient 
versatility to produce both words and music, in the light 
operatic form as well as in songs. The most consistently 
successful is probably Irving Berlin, who has shown an 
uncanny knack of finding just the right phrase, verbally 
and melodically, to appeal to an enormous audience. Some 
of his song titles are almost like slogans in their insistent 
command of the human memory: "All Alone/' "What'll 
I Do?", "Always," "Remember?" 

In such musical shows as Annie Get Your Gun, Miss 
Liberty, and Call Me Madam Berlin showed the ability to 
develop this individual gift on a far larger scale. His suc 
cess as a lyricist-composer is all the more remarkable in 
view of the fact that in his early songs he supplied only 
the text and did not trust his melodic instinct for some 
time. (His first real attempt in that direction was actually 
an adaptation of the familiar ''Spring Song" as "That 
Mesmerizing Mendelssohn Tune.") 

More sophisticated and backed by a far more solid mu 
sical training are the words-and-music concoctions of Cole 
Porter, particularly in the fabulous score of Kiss Me, Kate, 
which has just enjoyed another successful revival at New 
York's City Center, in addition to a sensational triumph in 
Austria and Germany, where the operetta clearly proved 
its adaptability to a foreign language. Porter is at his best 
in diabolically clever, slightly bawdy patter songs, fascinat 
ingly rhymed. But he can also combine text and tune in 
such romantic effusions as "Night and Day" and the 
pseudo-Shakespearean "Were Thine That Special Face." 

Two other popular composers may now challenge the 
versatility of Porter and Berlin, namely Frank Loesser 
and Harold Rome. The latter has been inactive of late, 
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but Loesser is making a new reputation with his opera 
comique, The Most Happy Fella, which raises the standard 
he had already set in Guys and Dolls and Where's Charley? 

Still closer to grand opera is the Italian- American Gian- 
Carlo Menotti, who not only writes both his words and his 
music, but directs and produces his works as required. 
There is a suggestion of similar versatility in the British 
Noel Coward, although his musical efforts have been con 
fined mostly to songs interpolated in his plays. 

The champion of them all is of course Richard Wagner, 
who combined original words and music in a way that is 
practically unique. Today, however, the general feeling is 
that Wagner's tonal architecture is far superior to the allit 
erative, pretentious, often turgid and bombastic poetry 
that he imposed upon his music dramas. The striking ex 
ception is his Meistersinger, which remains the greatest 
musical comedy of all time. 

11. MUSIC FOR FOOTBALL 

Football fans, including those watching television as well 
as those in the stands, are likely to be impressed not only 
by the skill, courage and stamina of the opposing teams, 
but also by the amazing display of musical showmanship 
put on by the big brass bands between halves. Compara 
tively few are aware of just how much time, imagination, 
and hard work have gone into the preparation of these 
spectacular entertainments. 

Hours of rehearsal are necessary before arriving at even 
an adequate musical performance, not to speak of the in 
tricate maneuvers, the dramatizations of currently interest 
ing material and the accurate patterns in formation that 
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suggest significant initials or elaborate pictures. Often the 
band routines are accompanied by astonishing tricks of 
the special card-carriers in the stands, creating instantane 
ous and sometimes realistic pictorial effects, and this also 
demands careful preparation and intensive rehearsal. Add 
to this visual and musical drama the individual specialties 
of majorettes, drum majors, baton twirlers, comedians, 
animal impersonators, and cheer leaders, and the result 
is a uniquely American show duplicated nowhere else in 
the world. 

The school and college bandmasters of today are largely 
unsung geniuses, who spend an enormous amount of 
thought and energy in producing displays which the public 
has almost come to take for granted. Some of the univer 
sity bands run close to 200 pieces, and even the smaller 
groups represent an incredible discipline, conscientiously 
applied by students as well as teachers. The musical prob 
lems alone are considerable. A bandmaster often adapts 
the music available in print, perhaps even making his own 
arrangements, to fit the instrumentation at his disposal 
and meet the requirements of outdoor acoustics. To this 
must be added all the details of formations and maneuvers, 
unless he is fortunate enough to be supplied with a special 
drillmaster, concentrating on these features. 

There must be a new show every week of the football 
season, and the conductor's reputation may depend largely 
on the effectiveness of these public performances. New 
ideas are constantly needed and every half-time show is 
almost automatically expected to top its predecessor. A 
bandmaster's job may actually be jeopardized if he doesn't 
consistently equal or even surpass his own standards, just 
as the football coach himself may be dismissed as the re- 
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suit of a long losing streak. Now that the big games are 
seen by millions on television, the demand for topnotch 
half-time entertainment is greater than ever. 

A conscientious teacher and conductor of student bands 
faces still another important problem. Immediately after 
the football season, and often before it ends, he is expected 
to develop a concert band for indoor performances of an 
entirely different nature. In some cases the personnel of 
the two bands may be identical, and at best there is sure 
to be considerable duplication of players. Presumably the 
repertoire of the concert band (of which great things are 
also expected) will consist of more difficult and serious 
music than is played in the football stadium or on parade. 
Again there is the problem of rehearsal and of maintain- 
ing a satisfactory standard of performance. 

The term "overemphasis" has frequently been applied 
to college football. Is it possible to apply it to college foot 
ball bands as well? 

12. THE TOP TRIO 

A survey is now in progress to determine, if possible, what 
three songs may be considered the most popular of all 
time. 

This column nominates the following: "Good Morning 
to All" (better known as "Happy Birthday to You" and 
adapted also to any other occasion calling for congratula 
tions); "He's a Jolly Good Fellow" or "We Won't Go 
Home Until Morning" (same tune), from the old French 
"Malbrough" song; and "Auld Lang Syne." 

It is a fairly good bet that these three songs have been 
sung all over the world more often than any others in 
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history. The "Happy Birthday** ditty was written by two 
New York school teachers, the sisters Mildred and Patty 
Hill, in 1893. Practically nobody today would recognize 
it by its original title, "Good Morning to All/' Up to about 
1950, when the copyright expired, this little song created 
a lot of infringement suits, all of which were automatically 
won by the sisters. 

Everybody thought it was a folk song, in the public do 
main, including Irving Berlin, who used it in As Thou 
sands Cheer. This tune is one of the few you can depend 
upon to start any group of people singing, regardless of 
time or place. Incidentally, they always pitch it too high, 
forgetting that octave jump in the third phrase. With 
Christmas, New Year's, wedding anniversaries, and other 
occasions added to birthdays, "Good Morning to AH" 
probably belongs at the top of the list of all-time popular 
songs. 

The music of "Malbrough" (or "Malbrouck") goes all 
the way back to 1709 and may even have been sung during 
the Crusades. (It as been compared with an ancient chan 
son dated 1563.) The French words concern the victory of 
the Duke of Marlborough at the Battle of Blenheim. (Dib- 
din in 1788 referred to "young ladies hammering 'Mal 
brouck' out of tune.") In 1842 a certain William Clifton 
arranged the American version known as "We Won't Go 
Home Until Morning" or "He's a Jolly Good Fellow," 
and later our Rotary and Kiwanis clubs gave it a text be 
ginning "The Bear Went Over the Mountain." 

If you add "So Say We All of Us" to this eternally popu 
lar tune, you are singing the melody of "God Save the 
Queen," known in the United States as "America" and in 
Germany as "Heil dir im Siegerkranz." This music has 
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been used as the official anthem of at least 14 different 
states and countries, plus a lot of colleges and schools. It 
would probably rank fourth in the all-time list, regardless 
of "So Say We All of Us." 

But third place must be given to "Auld Lang Syne/' the 
companion to "Happy Birthday/' etc. for all nostalgic 
occasions. New Year's Eve is its universal holiday, but 
"Auld Lang Syne" serves equally well for almost any kind 
of gathering with memories of the past. The whole world 
knows the tune (an ancient strathspey of Scotland) and 
Bobby Burns deserves credit for at least a part of the words. 

Can anything top these three songs in the universal hit 
parade of all time? 

* * * 

"Auld Lang Syne" probably supplies the right note on 
which to close this collection of a half-century of musical 
memories. If some of the material has struck any reader 
as almost too personal, the answer may be found in the final 
song's eternal question: "Should auld acquaintance be 
forgot and never called to mind?" 
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FIFTY YEARS WITH MUSIC fol 
lows Dr. Spaeth^s own rule of " Unity 
through Contrast." Serious comments al 
ternate \vith delightful humor, often in 
verse, all empHasizing a practical, com 
mon-sense approach, to what has too long 
been considered a mystery by the lay 
man. Nowhere is there a single technical 
term, or even a suggestion of the vague 
vaporings and empty phrases that have 
marred so much of the literature con 
cerning music. 

Dr. Spaeth is editor of the popular 
magazine, Mttsic Journal, and author of 
the newspaper column, Music for Every 
body. For the past nineteen years he has 
been a regular member of the Metropoli 
tan Opera Quiz, and his "Tune Detec 
tive" programs have been a popular 
feature of radio, television and motion 
pictures. He v/as for nine years Presi 
dent of the National Association for 
American Composers and Conductors, 
winning the Henry Hadley Medal for 
"outstanding services to American mu 
sic." 

He has been cited by the U.S. Army, 
the Treasury Department and the Red 
Cross for his contributions to \var work. 
Recently he was chosen the "Man of 
Music" by the musical fraternity Phi Mu 
Alpha (Sinfonia), the highest honor 
a\varded by that organization of music 
educators and students. 

A ForeAvord by Meredith Willson, 
creator .of the most popular of current 
musical shows, The Music Man, adds to 
the distinction and human appeal of this 
highly significant book. 
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